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preface  ^tutcaton^ 


TO 


THE  IRISH   NATION. 


Biography  is  of  all  narratives  the  most  valu- 
able. The  revolutions  of  empires  would  be  but  a 
Ceotj  tale  to  us,  if  they  were  not  capable  of  supplying 
additional  principles  for  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Biography,  like  all  things  else,  becomes  more 
important  as  the  influence  of  its  subjects  has  been 
more  extensive ;  for  the  future  fates  of  a  nation  are 
made  by  its  character,  and  its  character  is  made  by 
its  celebrated  men.  But  the  deepest  and  hoUest  in- 
terest is  thrown  round  Biography,  when  it  is  appealed 
to  as  the  vindicator  of  an  unhappy  people ;  when  the 
fellen  are  farced  to  bring  in  the  dead  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  find  their  only  trophies  in  the  tomb. 

The  History  of  Ireland  is  the  most  calamitous 
moral  document  since  the  beginning  of  society.  A 
government  of  barbarism  was  less  succeeded  than 
interrupted  by  a  government  of  conquest ;  and  the 
evil  of  tMs  partial  subjugation  was  reinforced  by  the 
sutidrdinate  mischiefs  of  a  divided  law,  a  divided  lan- 
ffiiig^9  and  a  divided  religion.  The  heroic  savage  q^ 
frela^d  lost  a  share  of  his  native'  virtues,  and  filled 
up  their  ]dace  by  the  arts  of  a  perverted  civilization. 
Thid  arms,  an^^ljf^^s^  o|  l^ifigl^^  hfi^imAfl^  a  sudden 
burst  into  the  country,  as  irresistible  as  the  invasion 
of  the  lava  into  the  ocean ;  but  their  progress  was  as 
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^ddenly  checked^  and  they  only  increased  the  tumult 
and  the  dangers  of  that  untamed  element  into  which 
they  had  plunged.  Ireland  was  left  only  a  place  of 
desperate  rivalry  or  of  desolation,  a  field  of  battle,  or 
a  grave. 

This  state  of  misery  continued  for  a  period  with- 
out example—longer  than  the  desolation'  of '  Egjrpt, 
longer  than  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  longer 
than  the  dark  ages,  longer  than  any  suffering  brought 
upon  a  people  by  misfortune  or  crime,  but  that  of 
Goil^i  mate(Udtioti  a^nstth'e  Jews ;  it  Jasfted  f6r  ^i£ 
huiiidi3ed>y eatsi  Its^  hi^ory « mighti  have  beent'  i^ritttfif ^- 
likrtlhe  roll'  in!  the  Apdcalypse,  within. and  THthotJtK 
witji  '^  lament^tt^n/^cnd  ittourning,  and  woe.-'  WKil^ 
tto  kiiowleic^v  of  BJg^t  was  -  advabcin^!  over  tjbe 
fkoe  of  Burtjp^'Uke  the  sun,  fifom  tUe  east,. Ireland^ 
WB»  still^  in  tHe  datihuefss,  without  the'  quiet  of  tbcr 
se^utltee.  £v^  liatiilh,  in  its*  tuni,;>  Blide'  sim^ 
Bd>l6^aieqiiisition'  ifl;freedbtn;  or  reK^oiii  car  sdencsi^ 
dr  domiBiohQ  ^  IreiandflaFf ;  Wtt  tfae>fo«m'  of'  the  ^ge^ 
mail/  witii  aB  the  rapid  splendolirs^of'^tHe.  new».<^e«^ 
ticm^  rising  and  glowingrtbuhdUiift  ;^^l»it  sh'fe  la^  witb^ 
out  the  **  bteaf h  in  «li^' fiosftrils.^'  /    .    <       , 

The  cbnse  of  theep^deploralfte  ccSamiti^lwHs^ntirin 
the  Englisir  legisbstun^t  for!  the  cial]^!  crimen  of! Ifasfa 
legiMatuife  wasr  in^  die^idowfi^is^'  and!  umikilfidiicssvo!^ 
^MrcQie.  l^.»oiJginidigovenimeaA  of  ir&lk^ 
aU  others;,  tfad: jnost'  fktsAl  t0  citiMzkliiHK;;  ;ikiwia  iJhe 
go^i&meiit)  of  .trib^^ ithb  ^SerAeSivssm  oB^.cikaMp, 
witboat  its^  €xmi|)eii^ting:  90Arphtifiari9i8i  fa&ctkm^' 
tiufiha^^^  .vidleDO&-o£  H^  feudal  tisyBt^Hi(widi6i>C 
itsr  fi&ipel}>i  nimlifi^imce:  atndv  gen^^DudF  ^aiefiiieTeiitest ; 
Irelind  waa^tom  in!  pfeo^  by  fljuB^weieignticaF;  the^ 
pedpfe  wer&  kept  in  jchains  at  ]fiHtiB,'th^th}^^v^ii^t^ 

be  kt^loaae'on  thdn  .n^^bouvs^  wiihiCtae  fertdt^  of 
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'huiigi^^  imd  t&warted  stahng^li.    Her  .goye^n^eiit 

iffalt  a  .graduated  tyrtLnof,  in  which  the  soY^r^igp 

stood  iatiliie)highest  paiiit  of  Hceotiousii^gs.;  $m^  .the 

4>eopi0iw6ie.f'8uQk  to  the  ibattom  of  ihe  scale,  w  oUH 

and  deadly:  ^spcBflBion.    Biit  no  .man  who  Jpiq^id^  ithe 

^n«t(^\^  Ji^andy  caneompntetthe  influence  /af.Etig* 

land  ^among  the  Elements  :oP  he^  .depresidon.    63ie 

^n^lected^.jimt  «he  scarcely  smote  ten   ilt  was  ihe 

pii^^idan  disgusted  by  the  vwaywardneas  \o£  .the 

imtieirt,  feaTHig  disease  to  take  £b&  course,  and  .not 

ll»^  assd^n* inflicting  a  fredh  wound-— where  rdieiUose 

WQ3  given, '^  was  iadmost  the  result  of  naceasatj, 

£]dgland  was  4hen  fighting  for  her  freedon;  .|be 

nations  of  the  earth  ^had  not  yet.  been  awed  into  wii* 

doini  4)y  ihe  noUe  evideik^e  that  a  .peopk  w^oiwg  jis 

she  vwai^d,  cannot  be  \copquered.     She  *wa^  engaged 

pe{)ietU£dfy  on  ^her  fi^ontier ;  she  had  no  jfime  to  iimk 

of  ^th^¥0m^  t^rttoiry  behind*  She  s)epA'jipca»  a:;tain- 

'part;4)K)&i'Whioh  she  never <cast  her  ey^e^;  \fVit!i»  nAe 

iH^  ibanners  of  Finance  and  Spain  ;  morasig  lagailist 

her;  or,  if  she  turned  round  to  look  iuppn  jfhe  di^- 

seosions  oof 'Xrdand,  it  was  only  wijlji  ibe  jquick  and 

»akiou8  nnitation  of  aoanquisrotv  who^iin itbe jnoSQvWt 

•of  deciding' Jthe  battle^  sees  an  inaunrectMffii.  >!f€  jdbe 

•pmepc^^dn'his'feBr.  , 

'  4^t  .tibeiieare  in  all  gauntries  exa^iiffles  tof  grteat 

indiyiddalB,  summoned. up  i&osn  timetQ^tinot^stlis.if  jto 

i9^ey£'bhe  istandard  of  biimra:  fliatwe,  .tod  im^  S^ 

'  iQieaf  s  jeyes  firom  ithe  .grcomd  by  the  simple:  itigbit^f 

^eikigfaafkAis^and  oi<^p[haI;:altittide. 

The  finest  purpose  of  Biography  is  to  draiW  b^k 
the  curtain  of  the  temple,  and  give  their  images  to 
our  wonder,  for  the  vintication  of  the  past,  and  the 
lesson  of  the  future.  The  darkest  periods  of  Ireland 
have  been  rich   in  evidence  of  ^^c)^^  }f^j(Pg^ — ^^^ 
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teors  ascending  in  her  dungeon  and  mine,  as  if  to 
remind  the  obscure  dwellers  there  of  the  splendour 
abroad  and  abf^ve  them.  But  it^  is  the  distinction  of 
Ireland  to  have  produced  more  of  those  eminent 
existences  than  almost  any  other  nation  in  its  day  oi 
misery.  There  fieems  to  have  1)eai  a  springing  tod 
recuperative  spirit  in  the  land  that  felt  the  slightest 
removal  of  pressure,  and  rose. — ^The  vegetation  of 
the  national  mind  was  always  blossoming  out  qn  the 
edge  of  winter,—her  sunshine  was  always  urging  H^ 
skirts  of  the  storm.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
mighty  intellect,  and  the  saintly  virtue,  to  pass 
upward  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and 
roused  mankind  to  a  noble  emulation,  or  borne  testi- 
mony against  its  abuse  of  the  munificence  of  heaven. 

It  is  the  task  of  Biography  to  let  such  be  not  for- 
gotten ;  and,  if  it  cannot  reveal  them  to  us  in  their 
early  grandeur,  at  least  to  lead  us  to  the  spots  hal- 
lowed by  their  presence, — ^to  shew  us  the  memorials 
of  their  hands,  and  point  out  the  track  by  which  they 
ascended  to  immortality. 

The  work  to  which  we  now  solicit  the  public 
attention,  contains  the  lives  of  persons  who  have  thus 
illustrated  their  country.  Of  its  execution  we  will 
not  speak.  No  preface  can  supersede  the  judgment 
of  the  reader;  but  it  has  been  compiled  with  indus- 
try, and  corrected  with  care :  the  old  has  been 
remodelled,  and  the  new  has  been  received  upon 
authority.  We  now  recommend  it  to  a  people 
whose  passions  and  prejudices  have  been  always 
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WORTHIES  OF  IRELAND. 


JOHN  ABERNETHY, 

t 

An  emiDeut  presbyterian  divine^  was  born'  oa  th^  19th 
of  October,  1680^  at  Coleraine,  in  ttie  county  of  Lbndoti^ 
derry.  His  father  was  a  dissenting  minister  in  that  townj 
and  his  mother  of  the  family  of  the  Walkinshaws, '  ^of 
jReiifrewshire  in  Scotland.  After  remaining  under  the 
eare  of  his  .parents  for  nine  years,  be.  was  separated  from 
Ibeai  by  achainof  circumstances,  which,  in  the  end^  proveet 
iiighly  iiivorable.  His  father  had  been  employed  by  lim 
pjsesbyterian  defgy  to  transact  some  public  ^affaird  in 
Lx^dqu,  at  a  time  when  his  mother,  to  avoid  the  tumult 
of  the  insurrections  in  Ireland,  withdrew  to  Derry.  Thar 
son  was  at  that  period  with  a  relation,  who  in  the  genera) 
confusion  determined  to  remove  to  Scotland,  and  having  no 
opportunity  of  conveying  the  child  to  his  mother,  carried 
bim  off  along  with  him*  Thus  he  providentially  escaped 
the  dangers  attending  the  siege' of  Derry,  ib  whicb'Mriw 
Aberaetby  lopt  M  her  otaer  children.   Having  spent  somt 
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years  at  a  grammar  school,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  removed  to  the  college  at  Glasgow,  where  he  re^ 
mained  till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
His  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but, 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  declined 
the  profession  of  physic,  and  devoted  himself  sedulously 
to  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  celebrated  professor 
Campbell,  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  so  great  was  his  success  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  of  Route,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  1708,  after  having  been  several 
years  at  Dublin  with  a  view  to  farther  improvement,  he 
was  ordained  at  Antrim,  where  his  preaching  was  much 
admired,  and  where  his  general  conduct  and  superior 
attainments  were  beheld  with  respect  and  esteem.  His 
congregation  was  large,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the 
pastoral  work  with  great  diligence.  His  talents  likewise 
gave  him  a  considerable  ascendancy  in  the  synod,  so  that 
he  had  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  considered  as  their  chief  ornament, 
and  he  maintained  his  character  and  his  interest  in  their 
esteem  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  a  change  in  his  reli« 
gious  sentiments  had  excited  the  opposition  of  many 
violent  and  highly-gifted  antagonists. 

In  17I61  he  attempted  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the 
uative  Irish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  who  were 
of  the  popish  persuasion,  and  induce  them  to  embrace  .the 
protestant  religion.  His  labours  in  this  design  were 
attended  with  but  moderate  success,  for  notwithstanding 
several,  who  were  induced  to  abandon  popery,  continued 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  protestant  principles,  yet  others, 
to  his  great  discouragement  and  mortification,  reverted  to 
their  former  persuasion.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
two  invitations,  One  from  Dublin,  and  another  from  Bel* 
fast ;  and  the  synod  (whose  authority  at  that  time  was  very 
great)  advised  his  removal  to  Dublin ;  but  so  strong  wais 
his  attachment  to  his  cobgregation  at  Adtrim,  that  he 
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resolved  to  continue  there  at  the  peril  of  incurring  their 
displeasure.  The  interference  of  this  assembly  was  dia« 
Bietrically  oppbsifce'to  those  sentiments  of  ^religions  freedom 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  had  beenied  to  entertain^  both  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  vigorous  faculties,  and  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  BangoruM  controversy  which  prevailed  in 
England  about  this  period.  Encouraged  by  the  freedom  of 
discussion  which  it  had  occasioned,  a  considerable  number 
of  ritiinisters  and  others  in  tiie  north  of  Ireland/ formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  improvement  in  useful  know-- 
ledge;  their  professed  aim  was  to  bring  things  to  the  test 
of  reason  and  scripture^  instead  (of  paying  a  servile  regard 
to^any  human  authority; '  This  laudable  design  is  supposed 
to  have '  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy^  and  as  th^ 
^ntlemen  who  concurred  in  the  scheme  met  at  BellFast,  it 
was  called  *  The  Belfast  Society.'  In  the  progress  of  this 
body/ and  in  ^consequence  of  the  debates  and  dissensions 
which  were  occasioned  by  it,  several  persons  withdrew 
from  the  society,  and  those  who  adhered  to  it-  were  dis-^ 
tinguished'by  the  appellation  of  non-subscribers.  Therr 
avowed  principies  were  these,  ^*  First,  thiat  our  Lord  Jesti& 
Christ  hath  in  the  new  testament  determined  and  fixed  the 
terms  of  communion  in  bis  church ;  that  hU  christians  who 
comply  with  these  have  a  right' to  communion,  and' that 
HO  man,  or  set  of  men*,  have  power  to  add  any  other  terms 
to  those  settled  in  the  Gospel;  Secondly,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  as  an  evidence  of  soundness  in  the  faith,  that 
candidates  for  the  ministry  should  subscribe  to  the'  West-^ 
minster  confession,'  or  any  uninspired  form  of  articlesr  or 
confession  of  faith,  as  the  terms  upon  which  they  sh^Hbe 
admitted,  and  that  no  church  has  a  fight  to  impose  such 
a  subscription  upon  them.  Thirdly,  that  to  ctili  upon  med 
to  make  declarations  concerning  their  faith,  upon  the  threat 
of  cutting  them  off  from  communion  if  they  should  refiisre 
it,  and  this  merely  upon  suspicions  and  jeAlousies/while  the 
persoiis  required  tb  pui'ge  themselves  by  sfuch  declarations 
cannot  be  fairly  cootvicted  vpon  evidence  of'  any  error  or 
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heresy,  is  to  exercise  an  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  power, 

and  is  really  an  inquisition." 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
non-subscribersy  and  he  consequently  became  a  principal 
object  of  persecution.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy 
he  published  a  Sermon  from  the  14th  chapter  of  Romans, 
the  latter  part  of  the  5th  verse ;  "  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;"  in  which  he  explained  in  a 
masterly  manner  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
foundations  of  christian  liberty.    He  afterwards  published 
a  small  tract,  entitled  "Seasonable  Advice  to  the  contend* 
ing  Parties  in  the  North,''  to  which  was  prefixed  a  preface 
composed  by  th^  Reverend  Messrs.  Weld,  Boyse,  and 
Chappin,  of  Dublin.    The  design  of  this  publication  was 
to  prove  that  there  ought, to  be  no  breach  of  communion 
among  the  protestant  dissenters  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  concerning  subscription  to  the  West- 
minster confession.  The  controversy  on  th^  negative  side, 
of  which  Abernethy  was  a  principal  leader^  was  brought 
into  the  general  synod,  and  terminated  in  a  rupture  in 
171^6,   the  synod  determining  that  the  non-subscribers 
should  no  longer  remain  of  their  body,  and  reviving  with 
additional  force  the  act  of  1705,  which  required  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
confession.  From  that  time  the  excluded  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  presbytery,  and  encountered 
many  difficulties  and  hardships  arising  from  jealousies 
spread  among  their  people. 

Mr.  Abernethy  now  found  that  his  justly  acquired 
xeputation,  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  by  a  strict 
and  exemplary  life,  was  little  security  to  him  against  these 
evils.  Some  of  his  congregation  forsook  his  ministry^  and, 
under  the  influence  and  encouragement  of  the  synod, 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  society,  and  were  pro- 
vided by  them  with  a  minister.  Deserted  thus  by  the 
individuals  from  whom  he  expected  the  most  constant 
support,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  congregation 
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of  Wood  street,  Dublin,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed 
thither  in  1730.  At  Dublin  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
QoremitUng  activity,  and  deviated  from  a  practice  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  north,  by  writing  his  sermons  at 
fall  length,  and  constantly  using  his  notes  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Irish  dissenters  being  at  this  time  desirous  of  emanci« 
pating  themselves  from  the  incapacities  devolved  upon 
them  by  the  Test  Act,  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  1731,  wrote  a 
paper  to  forward  this  design,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting 
both  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  all  those  laws, 
which  upon  accountof  mere  difference  in  religious  opinions, 
excluded  men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving  their 
country,  and  deprived  them  of  those  privileges  and  advan* 
tages,  to  which  they  had  a  natural  and  just  title  as  free^ 
born  subjects.  He  insisted  strongly  that,  considering  the 
state  of  Ireland,  it  was  in  point  of  policy  a  great  error  to 
continue  restraints  which  weakened  the  protestant  interest, 
and  was  prejudicial  to  the  government.  In  1733,  the 
dissenters  of  Ireland  made  a  second  attempt  for  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  act,  and  Mr.  Abernethy  again 
had  recourse  to  the  press  to  favour  the  scheme ;  but  the 
affair  miscarried. 

He  continued  his  labours  in  Wood  street  for  about  ten 
years,  with  a  large  share  of  reputation,  and  enjoyed  great 
satisfaction  in  the  society  and  esteem  of  bis  friends  ;  and 
while  his  associates,  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  uniform  temperance 
of  his  life,  were  in  hopes  that  his  usefulness  would  have 
been  prolonged,  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gQUi  in  the  head 
(to  which  disorder  he  had  ever  been  subject)  frustrated  all 
their  hopes,  and4ie  expired  universally  lamented  in  De- 
cember 1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age;  dying  as  he  had 
lived,  esteemed  by  all  mankind,  and  with  a  cheerful  acqui- 
escence to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  twice  married;  first,  shortly  after, 
bb  settlement  at  Antrim,  to  a  lady  of  exemplary  pi^y, 
whom  he  lost  by  death  in  171^3  and,  secondly,  after  kii, 
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removal  to  Dublin  to  another  lady,  with 'whom*  he  lived  in 
ftll  the  tenderness  of  conjugal  affection  till  the»time*of  h<s 
decease.  The  most  celebrated  of  hift  writings  were  hi« 
two  voiames  of  Discourses  on  t^  Divine  Attributes,  the 
first  of  which  only  was  published  daring  his  life-time;  they 
were  much  admired  at  the  peijod  of  their  publioation,  and 
were  recommended  by  the  late  excellent  Arehbishop 
Herritig^and  are  still  held  in  the  highest  esteem*  Four 
Tol-umes  of  his  posthumous  Sermons  have  also  been 
published^  the  two  first  in  1746,  and  the  others  in  1757;- 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  supposed  to  have 
been  witten  by  his- countryman,  Dr«  Duchal.  Another 
volume  was  likewise  published  in  London,  in  1754, -en titled 
^'Scarce  and  valuable  Tracts  and  Sermons/'  &c. 

•He  also  left  behind  him  a  diary  of  his  life,  commence 
lag  in  February  1712^  a  short  time  after  his  wife's  de- 
eease.'  It  consists  of  six  large  quarto  volumes  in  a  very 
small  hand,  and  very  closely  written.  His  biographers 
have  justly  termed  it  an  amazing  work,  in  which  the  tem- 
per of  his  soul  is  throughout  expressed  with  much  exaet* 
ness.  The  whole  bearing  striking  characters  of  a  reverence 
and  awe  of  the  divine  presence  upon  his  mind,  of  a  sim« 
plicity  and  sincerity  of  spirit,  and  of  the  most  careful  dis'^ 
eipline  of  the  heart;  clearly  evincing  that  however  great 
Jiis  worldly  reputation  was,  his  real  worth  was  far  superior 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER, 

An  eminent  dissenting  minister,  highly  distinguished  by 
his  natural  abilities,  and  extensive  acquirements,  was  born 
in  the  commencement  of  1736,  in  Ireland,  to  which  coun- 
try, his  father  who  had  been  a  dissenting  preacher,  and 
master  of  an  academy  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  had  retired 
a  short  period  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  His  father  did 
not  long  survive  this  change  of  country,  and  his  mother 
with  her  family,  soon  after  his  decease,  returned  to  Eng* 
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hLud,  and  settled  at  BirmiDgbajn.  Here  he  went  through 
the  commoQ  course  of  grammatical  instruction^  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  academy,  at  I^aventry,  which  was 
then  under  the  superintendance  of  Dr.  Caleb  Asbworth, 
who  had  been  appointed  tutor  on  the  decease  of  that  emi« 
nent  diviqe.  Dr.  Philip  .Doddridge*  He  pursued  his  stu-^ 
dies  in  this  seminary  with  commendable  diligence,  and 
after  having  finished  hi&  academical  and  classical  edu- 
cation under  the  care  of  that  excellent  instructor,  was  put 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Benson.  This  gentleman,  whose 
abilities  as  a  sacred  critic  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  very  extensive,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  few 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  education  at  the  schools  or  in  the  universities, 
for  t)ie  purpose  of  implanting  in  them  a  more  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  It  was  with  this 
intent  that  young  Alexander  was  put  under  his  care;  and 
so  delighted  was  that  amiable  man  with  his  pupil's  literai-y 
acquiren^ents,  with  his  constant  and  eager  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  the  prudence  and  modesty  of  his  personal 
behaviour,  that  he  gave  him  his  board,  and  introduced 
him,  with  paternal  affection,  to  all  his  particular  acquaint- 
ance, expressing  the  highest  regard  for  him  on  every 
occasion. 

.  During  his  'residence  in  London,  Mr.  Alexander  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge;  and^ 
on  quitting  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  with  his  mother.  He 
now  preached  occasionally  at  that  place  and  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood ;  and  afterwards  with  more  regularity  at  Long- 
dor,  a  small  village  about  twelve  miles  distanU  On 
Saturday,  Dec.  £8,  1765,  he  retted  to  rest,  as  usual,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  intention  of 
o^iciating  the  next  day  at  Longdor,  but,  at  six  on  the 
fol)qwing  morning,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  aa 
event  which  was  sincerely  deplored  by  his  friends,  as  both 
a  private  a^d  public  loss. 
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Shortly  after  his  decease,  some  part  of  the  produce  o( 
his  studies  n^as  published  in  London  by  the  Rev.  John 
Palmer:  "  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Observations,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  A  Com- 
mentary, with  Critical  Remarks,  upon  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters  to  the  Romans.  To  which 
is  added,  A  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10;  composed  by 
the  author  the  day  preceding  his  death.  By  John  Alex- 
ander." It  is  observed  by. Mr.  Palmer,  that  Mr.  Alexander 
was  no  less  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  acquaintance  for 
the  intenseness  of  his  application,  than  for  the  native 
strength  of  his  mind ;  by  the  united  force  of  which  he  made 
those  advances  in  knowledge  and  literature,  which  are  very 
rarely  attained  by  persons  at  so  early  an  age.  The  just- 
ness of  this  encomium  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
work  now  mentioned,  which  contains  indubitable,  proofs 
of  great  sagacity  and  learning.  The  preliminary  Disser- 
tation in  particular,  in  which  he  favours  the  opinion  of 
there  being  no  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  may  be  ranked  with  the  first  productions 
on  the  subject;  though  the  same  side  of  the  question  has 
been  maintained  by  some  of  the  first  divines  of  the  last 
century. 

Yet,  though  the  study  of  religion  and  the  scriptures, 
as  became  his  profession,  was  the  principal  object  of  Mr* 
Alexander's  attention,  he  found  leisure  for  cultivating  the 
other  departments  of  literature.  He  had  a  quick  turn  for 
observation  on  common  life,  and  possessed  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  witand  humour.  He  had  formed  his 
style  on  the  more  correct  and  chaste  parts  of  Dr.  Swift^s 
writings,  and  had  somewhat  of  the  cast  of  that  celebrated 
author,  without  his  excessive  severity.  Of  this  he  gave 
several  proofs  in  a  monthly  work,  "  The  Library,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  conducted  principally  by  Dr.  Keppis, 
and  which  was  published  in  London  in  1761  and  1762;  in 
an  ironical  ^*  Defence  of  Persecution,"  ^'  Essays  on  Dull- 
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n€s$,  Commoii  Sense,  Misantliropy,  the  Study  of  Mati, 
Coatroversy,  the  Misconduct  of  Parents,  Modern  Author- 
ship, the  Present  State  of  Wit  in  Great  Britain,  the  Index 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Fate  of  Periodical  Publications.'' 
Id  some  of  these  he  displays  a  genuine  humour,  not  iafe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  essayists. 

Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  be  would  have  become  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  able  writers  among  the  dissenters.  His  compositions 
for  the  pulpit  were  close,  heartfelt,  and  correct;  his  deli- 
very clear,  distinct,  and  unassuming;  yet,  with  all  the&e 
abilities,  be  would  scarcely  have  become  a  popular 
preacher,  though  his  manner  and  doctrioe  might  der» 
servedly  obtain  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  more 
judicious  among  his  hearers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Alexander's:  ^'  Indeed,  his  life  was  only 
a  sketch,  but  it  was  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  The 
virtue,  learning,and  knowledge,  which  he  crowded  into  it, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  longest  period  of  human 
existence.  I  think  I  knew  him  well ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
half  his  merit  was  unknown  even  to  bis  most  intimate 
friends.     It  was  bis  talent  to  conceal  his  worth." 


ARTHUR  ANNESLEY, 

EiARL  OF  Anglesey,  and  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Annesley, 
Bart*  Lord  Mountnorris,  and  Viscount Yalentia  in  Ireland; 
and  waa  born  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  July,  16 14.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  at  six* 
teen  was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence  for  about  three. or  four  years,  and  was  consi« 
dered  a  young  man :  of  great  promise  by  all  who  knew 
bim.    From  thence,  in  16S4,  he  removed  to  Linqolns  Inn, 
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wbeffe  he  applied,  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
]aw>  till  his  fathec  sent  him  to  travel.'  He  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  continued  some  time  at  Rome;  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1640,  when  he  was 
elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  cpunty  of  Radnor  in 
the  parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  the  November 
of  the  same  year  ^  but  the  election  being  contested,  he  lost 
his  seat,  the  votes  of  the  House  being  against  him,  and 
Charles  Price,  Esq.  his  opponent,  was.  declared  duly 
elected.  »At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  between 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  Mr.  A nnesley. in- 
clined towards  the  royal  cause,  and  sat  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Oxford  in  1643;  but  afterwards  thought  proper  tq 
abandon  the  Icing's  party  and  reopncile  himself  to  his 
adversaries,  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  whom  he 
was  soon  admitted.  In  1645  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
parliament,  one  of  their  commissioners  in  Ulster,  where 
be  jnanaged  the  important  business  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  protestant  cause  in  Ireland^ 
With  so  much  dexterity  and  judgment  did  he  conclude 
his  affairs  at  Ulster,  that  the  famous  Owen  Roe  O'Neil 
was  disappointed  in  his  designs,  and  the  Catholic^Arch- 
bishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  his  party, 
and  whose  counsels  had  been  hitherto  very  successful,  was 
not  ooly  taken  .pri^onii^r,, but  all^hi^  ,piapei^s  were  seized, 
and  his  foreign  correspondence  discovered,  whereby  vast 
adyanteges  accrued  to  the .  protes^nts.  ^  The  parliament 
^ad  sent  commissioners  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  the 
d^ivery  of  Dublin  without  succ^s,.  and  the  precarious 
4tate  of  affairs,  making,  ii.  necessary  to  renew  their  corres* 
pendence  with  him,,  they .  made  choice  of  a  second  com* 
mittee^and  very  wisely  placed  Mjv  Annesley's  name  at  the 
hieadofthifi  second  commission.  The  commissioners  landed 
at  Dublia  on  .the  .7th  day  of  June,  1647;  and,  by  their 
prudence  and  temper,  brought  their  niegociatiQus  to  so 
happy  an  issue,  that  in  a  few  days  a  treaty  was  concluded 
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with  the 'Lord-Lieutenant,  which  was  signed  on  the  19th  of 
that  monthy  and  Dublin  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the^parlia*> 
ment.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  when  the  commissioners 
were  possessed  of  supreme  power,  they  were  guilty  of 
numerous  irregularities.  Mr.  Annesley  disapproved  of  their 
conduct, '  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  several 
things  quite  contrary  to  his  judgment;  being,  therelbre, 
displeased  with  his  situation,  he  resolved  on  .returning  imr 
mediately  to  England,  where  he  found  all  things  in  great 
confusion.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  seems  to  have 
steered  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of 
party  violence-^had  no  concern  with  the  king's  trial  or 
death;  and,  on  account  of  his  strenuous  opposition  to 
some  of '  the  illegal  acts  of  Cromwell,  he  was  put  among 
die  number  of  the  secluded  members.  After  the  death 
of  the  Protector,'  Mr.  Annesley,  though  he  doubted  whc}- 
tber  ^be  parliament  was  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  resolved  to  get  into  the  House  if  possible,  and  be^ 
haved  •  in  •  many  respects,  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
evinced  what  his  real  sentiments  were,  and  how  much  he 
bad  at  heart  the  re« settling  of  the  constitution.  Ip  th^ 
confusion  which  followed  he  had  little  or  no  share,  being 
trusted  .neither  by  the  parliament  or  army.  But,  when 
the  secluded  members  began  to  resume  their  seats*,  and 
there  were  appearances  of  the* revival  of  the  old  consti* 
tutioB,  he  joined  with  those  who  determined  to  recal 
tbe  king)  and  took  a  decided  part  therein;  ^nd  entered 
iuto  a  oorrespond^sce  with  King  Charles,  which  unfor« 
tunately  occasioned  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  who 
was  browned  in  stepping  into  a  packet-boat  with  letters 
forhis  Majesty* 

'  Soon  after  the  Restoration^'  he  was  created  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, and  Baron  of  Newport  Pagnel  in  Bucks :  in  the 
patent  of  which  notice  is  taken  of  the  signal  services 

*  Which  happened  on  Feb.  21, 1660,  Mr.  Annetley  was  choien  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coancil  of  State,  hanng  at  that  time  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  Charles. 
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rendered  bj  him  to  bis  Majesty,  to  wbom  be  manrfeite^ 
bis  loyalty  and  attacbment  by  sitting  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  trials  of  the  regicides.  He  had  always  a  con- 
siderable  share  in  the  King's  favour;  and  was  beard,  with 
great  attention,  both  at  the  council  and  ia  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1667,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
on  the  4th  of  February,  W2,  his  Majesty,  in  council,  was 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  the  Lord  Holies,  the  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Trevor,  to  be  a  committee  to  peruse'  and 
revise  all  the  papers  and  writings  concerning  the  settle-^ 
ment  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  and  to  make 
an  abstract  thereof  in  writing.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  167^9  they  made  their  report  at  large,  which  was 

the  foundation  of  a  commission,  dated  the  1st  of  August, 
J 672,  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Ashley  and  Holies^ 
Sir  John  Trevor  and  Sir  Thomas  Cbicheley,  to  inspect 
the  settlements  of  Ireland,  and  all  proceedings  thereunto* 
In  1673,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  had  the  office  of  lord 
privy  seal  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  held  several 
years,  with  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  At  a  time  when 
it  was  the  practice  to  invent  popish  plots,  he  was  publicly 
charged,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (in  October 
1680,)  by  one  Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered 
upon  oath,  with  endeavouring  to  stifle  evidence  concern* 
ing  the  popish  plot,  to  promote  the  belief  of  a  presby- 
terian  one.  Yet  the  suspicion  be  incurred  from  this  attack 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  the  only  lord  in  the 
House  of  Peers  who  dissented  from  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons,  which  asserted  the  belief  of  an  Irish  popish  plot. 

On  account  of  this  conduct,  he  was  unjustly  charged 
with  being  a  secret  papist;  though  there  appears  to  have 
existed  no  other  ground  for  the  suspicion,  than  that  he 
was  neither  a  bigoted  nor  a  credulous  man. 

In  1680,  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  wrote  Memoirs  concern- 
ing theaffairsof  Ireland,  wherein  he  represented  the  general 
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rebelHon  in  Ireland  in  the  lightest  colours  possible,  as  if  it 
bad  been  at  the  commencement  far  from  being  universal, 
and  at  last  was  rendered  so  bj  the  measures  pursued  by 
those  whose  duty  it  Was  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  The 
Earl  of  Anglesey  having  received  these  memoirs  from  the 
author,  thought  fit  to  write  some  animadversions  upon 
than  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  wherein  he 
delivered  his  opinion  freely  in  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Or* 
mond  and  his  government  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  expostu- 
lated with  the  lord  privy  seal  on  (he  subject,  to  which 
the  Earl  replied.     In  1662,  when  the  succession  produced 
a  considerable  degree  of  agitation,  the  Earl  presented  a 
very  extraordinary  remonstrance  to  the  King;  it  was  very 
warm  and  loyal,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  well  received; 
This  memorial  was  entitled,  ^'  The  account  of  Arthur  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  lord  privy  seal,  to  your  most  excellent  Ma« 
jesty,  of  the  true  state  of  your  Majesty's  governments  and 
kingdoms,"  April  97 ^  1682.    In  one  part  whereof  he  says, 
"  The  fatal  cause  of  all  our  mischiefs  present  or  appre- 
hended, and  which  may  cause  a  fire  which  may  burn  and 
consume  us  to  the  very  foundations,  is  the  unhappy  per- 
version of  the  Duke  of  York  (the  next  heir  to  the  crown), 
in  one  point  of  religion  ;  which  naturally  raises  jealousy 
of  the  power,  designs,  and  practices  of  the  old  enemies  of 
oor  religion  and  liberties,  and  undermines  and  emasculates 
the  cou  rage  and  constancy  even  of  those  and  their  posterity, 
who  have  been  as  faithful  to,  and  suffered  as  much  for  the 
crown  as  any  the  most  pleased  aud  contented  in  our  im- 
pending miseries  can  pretend  to  have  done."  He  concludes 
with  these  words  :  ^*  Though  your  majesty  is  in  your  own 
person  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  sovereign  of  all 
your  people,  yet  the  law  is  your  master  and  instructor  how 
to  govern  ;  and  your  subjects  assure  themselves  yon  will 
never  attempt  the  enervating  that  law  by  which  you  are 
king,  and  which  you  have  not  only  by  frequent  declara- 
tions, but  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  your  throne,  been  obliged, 
in  a  most  glorious  presence  of  your  people,  to  the  main* 
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tenanceof;  and  that  therefore  you  will  look  upon  any  that 
shall  propose  or  advise  to  the  contrary  as  unfit  persons  to 
be  near  you,  and  on  those  who  shdl  persuade  yo«  tt-ts 
lawful  as  sordid  flatterers^  and  the  worst  and  mostdangeh- 
oas  enemies,  you  and  your  kingdoms  have.  What  I  have 
set  before  your  majesty,  I  have  written  freely,  and  like  a 
sworn  faithful  counsellor,  perhaps  not  like  a  wise  man 
with  regard  to  myself  as  things  stand ;  but  I  have  dii^ 
charged  my  duty,  and  will  account  it  a  rewaM  if  your 
majesty  voachsafe  to  read  what  I  durst  not* but  write,  and 
which  I  beseech  God  to  give  a  btessing  to*''       '        i    •  ' 
'^  It  was  not,  however,  thought  advisable  to  remove  bim 
from  his  bigb  office  6n  account  of  his  free  style  of  writing 
to  the  king,  but  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  easily  prevailed 
liptin  to  exhibit  a  charge  against  him  on  acconntrof  fai^ 
reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Memoirs,  (in'vtbe 
tvhich^  for' his  own  justification,  he  had- been  obliged  to 
reflect  6n  theduke):  this  produced  a  severe  contest  betweeii 
these  two  peers,  which  terminated  in  the  Earl  of  Anglesey's 
losing  hik  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  being  dismissed  froni 
the  council,  and  his  letter  toLord  Gastlehaven  voted  a 
scandalous  libel,    though   his  eiiemies  were<  obliged  to 
confess  he  was  treated  with  both  severity  and  injustice. 
After  this  overthrow  he  lived  very  much  in  retirement  at 
bis  country  seat  at  Blechington  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
seelmingly  resigned  all  ambitious  views,  and  devoted  bis 
iiilne to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  study;  but  so  well  versed 
was  hein  the  mysteries  of  court  intrigues,  that  he  got 
into  favour  again  in   the   reign  of  James   IL    and   is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for  the   high  ofiice  of 
liMrd  chancellor,  if  the  design  had  not  been  prevented  by 
bis  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in  Brury-lane, 
April  6^  1666,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age^  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  co4ieiresses  of 
Sir  Jathes  Altham.  / 

<  He  was  a  man  endowed  with  superioir  talents  andex- 
tensive  learning,  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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history,  and  thoroughly. a^^q painted  iirith  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  those  nations.    The  legal  and  constitutional 
history  of  his  country  were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
sttidy,  both  of  which  he  had  pursued  with  so  much  perse- 
verance as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  his 
age.     He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  political  and  religious  publications  and  bisrtorio 
narratives ;  but  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  aU  his 
works  of  this  description  Was  unfortunately  lost,  or,  as  some 
insinuate,  malicicJusly  destroyed  ;  this  was  "  A  History  of 
the  Troubles' in  Ireland,  from  1641  to  I66O."   He  Was  one 
of  the  first  English  peers  who  distinguished  himself  by 
collecting  a  choice  library,  which  he  did  with  much  olu'e 
and  at  a  great  expense)  designing  it  to  remain  in  his 
family,  but  owing  t6  some  circumstances  which  have  hdt 
been  explained^  his  books,  a  few  months  after  hisdecease, 
were  exposed  to  sale   by  a  Mr.  Millington,  a  famous 
auctioneer  of  that  period.    This  sale  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  discovery  of  the  EarFs  famous  memo* 
randunl  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an  ntauv  B«(7/X/x9>  which  was  as 
foUdWs:  ''King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
did  both  (in  the  last  session  of  parliament  1675),  when  1 
shewed  them  in  the  lords'  house  the  written  copy  of  this, 
wherein  dre  some  corrections  and  alterations  (written  with 
the  late  King  Charles  the  First^S  own  hand),  assure  me  that 
thid  was  none  of  the  said  King's  compilings  but  made  by 
Dr.Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exetisr,  which  There  insert  for  the 
undeceiving  others  in  this  point  by  attesting  thus  much 
under  my  liand,  Anglbsey/'  But  perhaps  the  reader  will 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  memorandum,  if  be  reads 
"A  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr;"  published  in 
quarto,  iti  1711.  Indeed  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his 
own  Times,  vdl.i.  p.50>  relates  pretty  near  the^ame  foolish 
story;  but  if  the  reader  biarefuUy  considers  that  passage,  he 
wiM  evidently  see  it  *destroys  itself,  for,  amongst  other 
things  that  may.be'Jiistly  observed  against  the  veracity  of 
that  aftcotfnt,  h^  (Bbrnet)  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  as  living  at  a  time  when  it 
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if  well  known  th^y  were  both  dead.  His  vertatility,  ia 
regard  to  his  political  conduct,  has  been  often  censured  ; 
yet  even  those  who  have  been  so  ready  to  blame,  have 
discovered  and  acknowledged  strong  gleams  of  integrity 
occasionally  shining  through  it.  He  certainly  succeeded, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  ingratiating  himself  with  men  and 
parties,  as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  opinions  and 
politics;  and,  if  it  was  true  that  James  11.  designed  him 
for  lord  chancellor  at  a  time  when  he  had  JeiFeries  at  his 
command,  nothing  (as  has  been  observed  with  much  truth) 
could  throw  a  greater  stigma  on  the  Earl's  character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Lordship's  writings,  pub- 
lished during  his  life-time:— 1.  "Truth  Unveiled  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
John  Standish's  Sermon,  preached  before  the  King,  and 
published  by  his  Majesty's  Command  :  to  which  is  added, 
A  short  Treatise  on  the  Subject  of  Transubstantiation,** 
1676,  4to. — 2.  "  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Honour  in  the 
Country,  written  to  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven ;  being  Ob- 
servations and  Reflections  oil  his  Lordship's  Memoirs 
concerning  the  Wars  of  Ireland,"  l681,8vo.— 8.  "A  True 
Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  between  James  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  Arthur  Earl  of  Aj^lesey,  before  the  King 
and  his  Council,"  &c.  l682,  folio.-^^."  A  Letter  of  Remarks 
upon  Jovian,"  1683, 4to.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
other  things ;  the  following  of  which  were  published  after 
his  decease :— 1.  "  The  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons  argued  and  stated  in  Two  Conferences  be- 
tween both  Houses,  April  19  and  22,  167I :  to  which  is 
added,  A  Discourse  wherein  the  Rights  of  t^ie  House  of 
Lords  are  truly  asserted;  with  learned  Remarks  on  the 
securing  Arguments  and  pretended  Precedents  offered  at 
that  time  against  their  Lordships."  — 2.  <*  The  King's 
Rightof  Indulgence  in  Spiritiial Matters,  with  the  Equity 
thereof  asserted,"  1688,  4to.— 3.  "Memoirs  intermixed 
with  Moral,  Political,  and  Histbrical  Observations,  by  way 
of  discourse,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  Pett,"  l695,  8vo, 
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Rey.  mervyn  archdall, 

Ak  exemplary  divine  and  learned  antiquary,  was  descmdi^ 
from  John  Archdall,  of  Norsom-Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Ndrfolk,  who  came  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  settled  at  Castle  Archdall^  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  prior  to  the  year  1692. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
Che  22nd  of  April,  1723,  and  was  educated  in  the  university 
in  that  city;  after  which  period,  his  passion  for  collecting 
coins,  medals,  and  other  antiques,  and  his  research  into  the 
monastic  history  of  Ireland,  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated 
Walter  Harris,  the  learned  editor  of  Ware's  Works ;  Charles 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  Irish  County  Histories;  Thomas 
Prior  (the  celebrated  patriot),  whose  relation  he  married  i 
and,  latterly,  to  Dr.  Richard  Pocock,  Archdeacon  of  Dub- 
lin, who,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  did 
not  forget  the  merits  of  Mr.  Archdall,  as  he  bestowed  on 
him  the  living  of  Attanah  and  a  prebend,  which  not  only 
produced  him  a  comfortable  support,  but  enabled  him  to 
pursue  zealously  his  Monastic  History  of  Ireland,  in  which 
he  had  already  made  considerable  progress. 

It  is  well  known  also,  that  the  bishop  frequently  retired 
from  the  incessant  noise  occasioned  by  the  hurry  of  visits 
at  his  palace  in  Kilkenny,  to  Attanah;  where  he  found, 
in  the  good  sense,  learning,  and  candour  of  Mr.  Archdall, 
a  relaxation  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  there  it  was  that  he 
revised  and  improved  some  of  his  works,  and  pursued  the 
outline  of  his  Tours  through  Irelend  and  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Ledwich  informs  us  are  in  the  British  Museum* 

Mervyn  Archdall,  like  numberless  ingenious  men,  want- 
ed but  the  enlivening  and  maturing  warmth  of  patronage, 
tibt  only  to  be  highly  useful  in  the  different  departments 
of  leWbing,  but  even  to  attain  eminence  in  them-.  The 
ex<!etient  bishop,  his  patron,  whose  virtues  reflected  honour 
on  his  exalted  station  in  the  churchy  quitted  this  tran- 
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titory  life  in  1765.  Mr.  Archdoll  had^  at  that  period, 
been  so  in<}efatigab]e  ixi  his  researches  that  his  coUec- 
tioDS  amounted  to  nearly  two  folio  volumes,  and  these 
on  a  subject  interestiag  to  «very  man  of  piH>p«rty  in 
Ireland;  as  the  reeonds  relating  to  the  mooastic  fonnda*- 
tiqttSyixMhfrdm  the  original  doiQors,  and  the  grants  of  theme 
by  the  citown  to  the  jnreaent  post easors,  incltule  mone  thacn 
a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the  island;  and  yet,  invaluable  as 
iheae  records  were,  ftw  they  were  the  fnutta  of  forty  years 
inteose  ftppUcation,  there  was  found  no  individual  of 
^a^Qsiiy  and  patriotism  enough,  to  efiaUe  the  collector 
to  giv^  iCheai  to  the  world.  He  was,  ther^or«,  obliged  i9 
abridge  the  whole,  and  cooi^ract  it  vithio  one  quarto 
volujne,  which  he  published  in  1786,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Monasticon  Hibermciiin/'  It  was  unlucky  for  the  author, 
that  he  existed  thirty  years  ago  instead  of  at  the  preaent 
period,  when  a  refusal  of  patnonage  is  looked  upon  in  a 
worse  light  than  heresy ;  m,  instead  c^  his  being  obliged 
to  abridge  his  book  in  a  quarto,  he  wouid  have  bad  <in  alil 
probability)  to  have  submitted  it  to  the  world  in  the  shape 
of  an  elephant  finlio* 

The  next  of  Archdail's  Uterary  labours  was  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Lodge*«  Peerage  of  Ireland,  which  he  extended 
froim  four  to  seven  volumes  octavo.  This  he  printed  in 
1786 ;  and,  of  this  work,  the  follow^ing  curious  anecdote  is 
recorded  :--Mr«  Lodge  had  left  numerous  additions  to  his 
work  in  MS.  but  written  in  a  cypher  declared  to  be  totally 
inexplicable  by  ail  the  short^hand  writers  in  Dublio ;  tbeae 
MSS.  were  about  %o  be  given  up  in  despair,  when  Mrs. 
Archdall,  (his  surviving  rdict,)  a  woman  of  considerable 
ability  amd  iagenuity,  applied  to  the  arduous  taak,4nd  after 
a  short  time  happily  disoovea^ed  the  key,aAd  thereby  greatly 
ewiohed  the  edition. 

Having  oarried  his  only  daughter  to  a  clergyman,  he 
resigned  part  of  his  fireferments,  in  the4iooese  of  Ossory, 
to  his  son-io^law ;  but  was  advanced  to  the  rectory  of 
Siaae,  in  the  'diocese  of  Meath,  which  he  did  «ot  loog 
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isDJojy  as  ht  cKcbaoged  this  life  for  a  better,  oa  the  6th  of 
^Hgust,  179K 

As  aa  aotiquary,  he  was  profound ;  as  a  divine,  eKem-!' 
plarj;  as  a  husband  and  parent,  affectionate;  and  ai  a 
friend,  liberal  and  commuaioative. 


JHCHARD  ARCHDEKIN, 

An  eauneat  Jesait,  was  a  native  of  tbe  coaaty  of  KiU 
kennjr,  and  beeaneie  a  nieaiher  of  that  society  U  Mecblia# 
in  Brabant,  in  1642,  at  tbe  age  of  twcaty'three.  He  taaj^ht 
divinity  and  philosopby  soocessively  at  Loavain  and  Antr 
warp,  and,  at  the  latter  pkoe,  became  rector  of  thf  stu«i 
dents  of  the  highest  class  in  1676,  and  afterwards  profea^pr 
of  divinity.  He  died  there  about  I69O.  Peter  Talbot 
gives  turn  the  character  of  ^'  a  good  father,  but  an  iaeau^r 
tious  writer;"  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Berthier,  in  his  p^r^ll^l 
of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Pagans  and  Jesuits,  quarriels  with 
a  proposition  advanced  by  bioi  ia  his  underrnamed  Tbeor 
logia  Tripartita^  w.  "  That  absolution  i3  not  to  be  de*- 
ferred  to  *  habitual  sinners/  till  they  are  actually  rafor^)** 
ed ;"  to  which  he  opposes  that  saying  of  Horace,  £p*9t« 
ii*  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recent  seroahit  odovem  testa  dm/- 
and  of  Catullus,  Epigr,  IxxyiL  Difficile  est  longum  suhito 
deponere  amor  em.  And  from  thence  humorously  makes 
these  twoy  and  other  pagan  authors,  anti-jesuits.  He 
wrote,  ^^  Of  Miracles,  and  the  new  Miracles  doae  by  the 
Relicks  of  St.  Francis  Xaviers,  in  the  Jesuits'  Coll^g^»  at 
Mechlin."  Louvanii,  1667^  8vo.  This  piece  is  in  fi^g* 
lish  and  Irish. 

*^  Prasoipuss  Controyersise  Fidei  ad  facilem  Methodum 
redacted ;  ac  Resolutiones  Tfaeologicss  ad  omnia  Saeeidor 
tis  ipunia,  prcBsertim  in  Missionibus,  accoramodatsB,  €um- 
apparata  ad  Doctrinam  sacram«  Cai  aocessit  saawna  Doorf 
uinffi  Christianiee  selectis  Exemplis  elucidata/'  The  fi#st 
title  is,  ^^  Tbeologia,  Polemioa^  PractiosB,  Sacra/'  'Loan 
vanii,  tf>71,^8vQ. 
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''  Vitas  et  Miraculorutn  S.  Patricii^  Hibernie  Apostoli, 
Epitome,  cum  brevi  Notiti&  Hiberniss."  Loovanii,  1671, 
8vo.  printed  with  the  former;  which  he  afterwards  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
''  Theologia  Tripartita  Universa,  sive  Resoliitiones  Pole- 
micffi)  Practices,  Controversiarum  et  Questionum  etiam 
recentissimarum,  quss  in  Scheie  et  in  Praxi  per  omnia  usum 
prsscipuum  babent;  Missionariis,  et  aliis  Animarum  Cu- 
ratoribus,  et  Theologiss  Stndiasis,  solerter  accommodatas^ 
Editio  quinta/'  Antwerpias,  1682,  3  vols.  Bvo.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  editions,  this  book  carried  a 
vast  reputation  abroad.  I  have  seen  the  elieventh  edition 
of  it  printed,  Venice  1700,  4to.  after  the  author's  death, 
and,  for  what  I  know,  there  may  be  others  since.  At  the 
time  the  eight  edition  was  undertaken,  there  were  sixteen 
thousand  of  them  disposed  of,  and  a  great  demand  for 
more* 

He  also  wrote  and  published,  *^  The  Lives  of  Peter 
Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,^'  which  are  printed  in  the  eleventh  edi- 
dion  of  his  "  Theologia  Tripartita." 

Sotvellus  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  book  ready  for  the  press, 
entitled, ''  Theologia  Apostolica." 


JAMES  ARTHUR, 

Professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  professed  himself  a  Domi- 
nican friar  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Salamanca. 
After  teaching  for  some  years  with  great  applause  in  se- 
veral convents  of  his  order,  in  Spain,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity.  Having  filled  this  post 
with  great  credit,  for  many  years,  he  was  requested  to 
take  the  first  chair  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  which 
he  held  with  general  applause  till  the  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  rendered  Portugal  independent 
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of  the  throne  of  SpaiD.  But  this  happy  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  proved  fatal  to  th^  rising  prospects  of 
Arthur,  for  his  great  merit,  having  procured  him  many 
enemies,  they  made  a  pretence  of  the  devotion  of  the  new 
king  to  the  immaculate  conception,  to  prevail  on  that 
monarch  to  oblige  all  the  professors  of  the  university  to. 
swear  to  defend  that  doctrine,  which,  being  a  controverted 
point  between  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  former  maintaining  the  affirmative,  and  the 
latter  the  negative,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the 
Dominicans,  and  Arthur,  having,  on  his  admission  into 
the  order,  sworn  to  maintain  his  doctrine,  on  his  refusal 
of  the  new  oath,  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  in 
164£.  He  withdrew  to  the  royal  convent,  of  St.  Domi* 
nick)  at  Lisbon,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1670.  He 
wrote  '*  Commentaria  intotum  fer^  S.  Thomse  de  Aquino 
Snmenem,''  in  two  volumes,  one  of  which  was  published 
in  1665,  folio;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  he  was  pre- 
paring ten  volumes  more  of  the  above  learned  work. 


ST.  GEORGE  ASH^ 

« 

Once  Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin  university,  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1679,  and  became  provost  of  it  in  the  room  of 
Doctor  Robert  Huntington,  who  resigned  on  the  find  Sep- 
tember, iSdfi)  bemgthen  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his, 
age.  Shortly  after  this  he  became  vice-chancellor,  but, 
prior  to  that  advancement,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, from  the  tyrannous  acts  of  King  James  II.  He 
came  to  England,  and  engaged  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Paget,  who  was  King  William's  embassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  whom  he  was  both  chaplain 
and  secretary,  in  these  stations  he  remained  several 
years,  nor  did  he  meditate  a  return  to  his  native  country, 
until  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement.    He 
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was  promoted  to  the.  bisboprit  of  Cloyiie^  bj  lelteiis 
patent,  dated  July  15^  \6Q3 ;  knd  was  ciHiseclraled  the 
smme  inoDtb>  Id  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  hy  Narcisius, 
Arehbishop  of  Doblioi  assisted  bj  the  Bishops  df  Meath, 
Wdterford,  and  Idsmore,  and^  at  the  feame  time^  was  called 
into  the  privy  coanciL  On  the  1st  of  June,  ]^7>  be  was 
trasskted,  by  the  King's  letter,  to  the  se^  of  Cloghesr^andy 
during  the  period  he  held  the  bishopric  thereof,  expended 
near  the  suio  of  nine  hundred  pounds^  in  reptdring  and 
ittiprovidg  the  episeopal  houses  and  lands  belonging  to 
that  see,  wfaicb,  upon  due  proof,  was  ^cknowkdgied  and 
allowed  him,  on  the  25tb  of  July,  1700,  by  Michael,  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  his  metropolitan,  iii  pursuance  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  King  William,  which  gives  a 
demand  of  two-thirds  of  the  sum  expended,  against  the 
next  soccessfNTi  From  this  see  he  was  advanced  to  that 
of  Derry,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  d5th  February^  171(>, 
and  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  27th  Februiury>  1717^  ^d  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church,  in  that  city*  By  his  will,  he 
bequeathed  all  his  mathematical  books  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  of  which  he  had  been  successively  fellow  and 
provost.  He  was  likewise  a  member  df  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  in  whose  Transactions  are  several  articles  of  his 
writing.  He  published,  also,  four  Sbrmons^  and  twc» 
Mathematical  Tracts,  and  several  other  minor  prodac* 
tiods. 

It  is  recDrded>  bn  the  authority  of  Mac  Mahdn,  that,  od 
th(^  death  of  John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  1 706^ 
our  prelate  had  the  offer  of  being  advan<ied  to  that  see; 
but  this  he  refused^  it  not  being  so  profitable,  although  of 
more  honour  than  the  see  of  Clogher,  to  which  hi^  was 
translated. 
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JOSEPH  ATKINSON 

Was  a  man  who  fully  merited  the  epithet"  worthy;*'  and 
truly  sorry  are  we  to  inform  our  readers,  that,  with  almost 
every  particular  of  hia  life,  we  are  wholly  vnacquainted. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  treasurer  of  the 
Ordnancei  under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Moore,  Corran,  and  the  rest  of  the 
galaxy  of  Irish  genius ;  and  was^  himself,  a  poet  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability/  as  the  following  jeu  ^esprit,  ad- 
dressed to  hia  friend  Moore,  on  the  birth  ^f  his  third 
daughter,  will  evinee : — 

I'm  sorry,  dear  Moere,  there 'k  a  damp  to  jonr  joy, 
N«r  think  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid, 

When  I  say,  ttat  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy, 
For  Veavs  is  nothiog  without  a  yoong  Cnpid. 

But  since  Fate,  the  boon  that  you  wish'd  for,  refos,es. 
By  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embraces, 

She  but  meant,  whfle  ycu  wander'd'  ofrfMrd  with  the  MuMSy 
You-  wife  ifaooki  be  circled  «t  kme  by  the  Gropes  / 

He  died  in  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  75,  in  October  1818, 
and  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him ;  being 
admired  by  the  young  for  his  conviviality,  and  vespected 
by  the  aged  for  his  benevolence  and  numerous  good 
qualities* 

The  following  beautiful  lines,  from  the  pen  of  his  inr 
timate^  Moore,  are  intended  to  be  engraved  on  his  se-» 
pulchre:— 

If  ever  lot  was  prosperously  cast,/ 
If  ever  life  was  like  the  lengthened  flow 

Of  some  sweet  music,  sweetness  to  the  last, 
'Twas  his,  who,  monm'd  by  many,  sleeps  below. 

The  sunny  temper,  bright  where  all  is  strife. 
The  ^mple  heart  that  mocks  at  worfdly  wiles, 

lic^t  wit»  liiftt  plays  abusg  the  <alm  of  fif<^, 
And  stirs  its  laagnid  surface  into  smiles. 

Pure  Charity  that  comes  not  in  a  shower. 
Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it  feeds ; 

But,  like  the  dew,  with  gradual  silent  power, 
F«U  ifi  the  bloem  It  leaves  along  the  meads. 
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Hie  happy  gratefiil  spirit  that  unproves, 
And  brightenft  every  gift  by  Fortane  given  ^ 

That  wander  where  it  will,  with  those  it  love^ 
Makes  every  place  a  homeland  home  a  heaven ! 

All  these  were  his^Oh!  thou  who  read'st  this  stone. 
When  for  thyself,  thy  children,  to  the  sky, 

ThoQ  humbly  pr^yest,  ask  this  boon  alone, 
That  ye  like  him  may  live,  like  him  may  die. 


JOHN  AVERILL, 

A  pioos  and  exemplary  prelate,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  in  the  year  1713,  and  received  his  educatioD 
in  Trinity  College,  DuUin,  of  which  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Andrews,  was  afterwards  provost.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
177 1|  he  was  consecrated  Dean  of  Limerick,  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  but  lived 
not  long  to  enjoy  his  elevation,  as  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
September  following,  at  Innismore,in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
being  then  on  his  visitation.  He  was  a  divine  whose 
worth  exhibited  itself  more  in  works  than  words,  for, 
during  :the  short  period  he  was  dean,  he  gave  two  hundred 
guineas  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  poor  tradesmen ;  and 
likewise  discovered  strong  proofs,  that  he  would  have  ex- 
pended the  greater  part  of  his  income  in  benevolent  actions. 
The  primitive  church  was  not  possessed  of  a  more  worthy 
pillar  than  Bishop  Averill,  from  whose  precepts  and  ex- 
amples every  good  consequence  might  rationally  be  ex* 
pected.  He  was  fraught  with  charity,  meekness,  and 
humanity;  and  laid  the  foundation  for  reviving  many 
good  institutions  in  the  diocese.  He  had  no  ambition 
but  in  the  service  of  God;  and  sought  not  to  possess  those 
luxuries  of  life  which  his  income  would  readily  have  pro- 
cured for  him,  but  was  contented  with  the  bare  convey 
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niences  of  living,  and  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  afflu« 
ence  to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed,  and  the  relief  of 
those  ''that  have  none  to  help  them.'' 

His  remains  were  interred  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
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]8th  of  September^  near  the  communioD  tables  in  St. 
Mary's  Church ;  and  the  following  inscription,  on  a  brait 
plate,  has  been  fixed  over  them : — 

"  Hie  jacet  reete  Rev.  Johanmbb  Ayerill,  D.  D. 
Episcopos  LimericeiuiB,  obiit  14rao.  Sept.  1771,  ^tatis  S8. 

Cujas  si  in  Deam  {Aetatem, 

In  regem  fidem. 

In  ecclesiam  amorem, 

Si  in  eqvales  liberalitatem, 

In  omnes  spectes  benevolentiam, 

Vix  ntas  nlla  tnlit  parem, 

Nnlla  snperiorem!'' 


MATTHEW  AYLMER, 

For  bis  services  to  his  country,  created  Lord  Aylmer, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Aylmer,  of  Balrath, 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  was,  at  first,  em'ployed  in 
raising  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
against  Lewis  XIV.;  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  sea  by  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1678  he  was  made 
lieutenant  of  the  Charles  galley;  and,  passing  through 
various  promotions,  was  made  captain  of  the  Swallow, 
in  October  l688.  He  is  said  to  have  been  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  principles  which  effected  the  Revolution ;  yet, 
when  he  commanded  the  Swallow,  be  took  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  bqard  of  which 
were  four  companies  of  Colonel  Babington's  regiment. 
He  is  praised,  on  this  account,  by  Charnock,  as  haying 
sacrificed  his  own  political  principles  rather  than  betray 
his  trust;  but,  if  he  had  considered  that  he  had,  for  many 
years,  been  receiving  the  pay  of  his  country,  and  bore 
his  commission  for  his  country's  honour  and  defence,  he 
need  not  have  scrupled  to  abandon  a  prince,  whose  own 
children  forsook  him,  and  whom  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  remove  from  the  throne.  If  every  one  had  acted  like 
Aylmer,  bis  country's  chains  had  been  riveted  instead  of 
broken. 
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The  new  goyemment^  however,  promoted  him  to  th^ 
cofAmand  of  the  Royal  Kdtheriiie,  of  02  igao* ;  in  which 
he  had  a  share  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head.  In  th0 
following  year,  he  commanded  a  aquadroo  of  fourteen 
ships;  when  he  confirmed  the  peace  with  the  Barbary 
States,  and  brought  home  in  safety  the  Smyrna  fleet. 
After  this,  he  had  a  share,  under  Admiral  Russell,  in  the 
most  glorious  sea-fight  in  the  whole  reign,  one  which 
totally  annihilated  all  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  French 
of  making  an  attack  upon  England.  This  was  the  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogue,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  rewarded,  by  being  promoted  to  be 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  hoisted  bis  flag  on  board  the 
Sovereign,  of  100  guns. 

The  following  year  he  went  out,  under  Admiral  Russelj^ 
with  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  vice^^admiral  of  the 
blue;  aiid,  as  Admiral  Russell  fell  sick  at  Alicaiil,jtbe 
chief  command,  devolved  upon  him.  Th^y  had,  however^ 
done  their  business  too  effectually  at  Cape  La  Hogue^  to 
have  any  hope  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  meet  them  at 
sea*  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  blockading  the 
enemy  id  the  channel ;  and,  in  the  end  of  l69B,  was  sent 
out  as  commander-in*chief  of  the  squadron  in  the  Meda^ 
terraoean.  In  this  capacity  he  visited  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli;  at  all  these  places  he  was  most  honourably  treated^ 
and  was  8ttC9etsful  in  his  negociations.  In  1699  he  retired 
ftooD  active  service;  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  represented  in  parliament  the  borough  of 
Dover.  In  1701  he  was  made  governor  of  Deal  Castle  $ 
on  the  Uth  of  November,  1709)  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Geor^  of  Denmark,  he  was  raised  to  be  admiral  and 
com«Mmder-in»chief  of  the  fleet*  He  held  the  same 
Bank  under  George  I.  and  in  1 7 16  be  had  the  honour  to 
bring  bis  majesty  back  from  Holland*  In  reward  of  bis 
kwg  aad  faKhfal  services, to  his  country,  he  was>  in  1718, 
created  Baron  Aylmer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and^  in 
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1720,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain — which  honours  he 
did  not  loog  live  to  «n}oy^  as  he  died  the  same  year* 

He  was  a  most  valuable  ofHcer,  and  if  he  had  not  the 
honour  as  commander-in-chief  to  gain  any  great  victory, 
it  arose  from  the  humiliation  of  the  enemy,  who  dared  not 
encdunter  the  British  fleets,  after  the  complete  overthrow 
he  had  contributed  to  give  them  at  Cape  La  Hogue. 
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GEORGE  AYLMER 

Was  the  third  sod  of  Sir  Christopher  Aylmer,  of  Balrath, 
in  Ireland.  He  was  successively  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Sweepstakes,  and  the  Dunkirk ;  and  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Dartmouth  on  the  1 1th  of  September, 
1680.  He  was  removed  into  the  Ann  yacht  on  the 
i4th  of  April;  and,  on  the  8  th  of  February,  1683-4,  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Foresight.  James  II.  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  officer  strongly  attached  to  him,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  Reserve;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  26th  of  Octobef,  1688,  to  the  Portland. 
Bat  James  wHs  certainly  mistaken  respecting  the  pria-»^ 
ciples  of  Captain  Aylmer,  for,  though  he  had  too  much 
integrity  to  quit  the  service  of  his  former  sovereign  whil« 
he  kept  possession  of  his  thfone>  he  would  not  become  the 
supports  of  that  sov^eign's  tne^sufed,  in  conoert  with  n 
foreign  power  who  Was  the  natural  ^nemy  of  this  country) 
against  those  whose  allegiance  James's  tyranny  had  broken. 
He  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, by  the  titfasof  WUliamtit*  and  th^t  Inonarch  con- 
tinued him  in  his  command— a  trust  be  highly  merited^ 
He  was  soon  after  killed  at  the*  battle  of  Bantry  Bay,  after 
having  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic 
iiltrepidity« 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  BAILLIE 

Was  bd  ingeDious  amateur,  who  acquired  a  distioguisbed 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  ; 
was  born  about  the  year  1736,  and  passed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  the  army,  from  which  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  cavalry.  On  quitting  ''  the  spirit-stir- 
ring drum,"  &c.  &c.  Captain  Ba'dlie  devoted  his  life  en- 
tirely to  the  arts,  and  was,  for  many  years,  considered  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  connoisseurs  of  bis  time. 

By  this  gentleman  there  are  several  plates  engraved  in 
various  manners,  but  his  most  admired  productions  are 
those  he  executed  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  his 
charming  copies  after  the  prints  of  that  master.  The 
works  of  Captain  Baillie  consist  of  about  a  hundred  plates, 
a  list  of  the  principal  of  w«hich  is  to  be  found  in  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Painters. 


MARY  BARBER, 

A  poBTBSs,  contemporary  with  Constantia  Grierson  and 
Letitia  Pilkington,  was  born  in  Dublin  about  the  year> 
1712.  She  married  a  tradesman,  and  was  a  highly  esti- 
mable character.  She  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Orrery,  wbid^ 
are  moral  and  not  inelegant.    She  died  in  the  year  1757. 


ANTHONY  BARNEWALL,    . 

A^QUNG  ofBcer  of  great  promise,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  John,  eleventh  Lord  Trimlestown.  The  religion  of 
this  family  precluding  9II  possibility  of  his  rising  to  emi' 
nence  in  bis  native  land,  he  retired  in  his  seventeenth 
jrear  into  Germany,  where  he  entered  the  imperial  service, 
in  which  be  continued  until  his  decease,  in  September 
1739*    The  following  account  of  him  is  given  in  a  letter 
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from  a  general  in  the  imperial  service,  to  Viscotint  Mount- 
garrett : — ^^  Amongst  all  those  braye  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Crotaka,  none  is  so  much  la- 
mented by  all  as  Mr.  Anthony  Barnewall^  the  Lord  Trim- 
leston's  youngest  son :  he  came  into  Germany  in  General 
Hamilton's  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  when  his  good  sense, 
humility,  good  nature,  and  truly  honest,  worthy  prin- 
ciples, gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  had  the 
least  acquaintance  with  him ;  we  have  had  scarce  any  ac- 
tion of  any  note  with  the  Turks  that  he  was  not  in,  and 
always  acquitted  himself  with  uncommon  resolution.  The 
day  before  the  said  battle  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  the 
next  fatal  day,  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  his  commis- 
sion, ^as  one  of  the  first  that  charged  the  enemy ;  at  the 
very  first  onset,  his  captain  and  cornet  were  killed,  when 
he  took  up  the  standard,  tore  off  ihejlag^  tied  it  round  his 
waistj  and  commanded  the  troop ;  he  led  out  twice  to  the 
charge,  and  was  as  often  repulsed;  the  third  time,  he 
turned  himself  to  his  men,  and  said,  *  Come  on,  my  brave 
fellows ;  we  shall  certainly  now  do  the  work :  follow  me.' 
He  then  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  pursued  into  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  surrounded,  defend- 
ing himself  for  a  considerable  time  with  Amazing  courage; 
at  last  he  fell  quite  covered  with  wounds,  and  dying,  left 
"sach  an  example  of  true  courage  and  bravery,  as  cannot 
fail  of  being  admired  by  all  who  shall  hear  of  it/' 


BONAVENTURE  BARO,  oe  BARON, 

-Was  of  that  numerous  class  of  men,  who  have  reflected 
great  honour  on  Ireland,  as  the  land  of  their  nativity,  from 
the  «ccellence  of  their  conduct  and  the  splendour  of  their 
genius,  manifested  in  foreign  countries.  His  original 
name  was  Fitz-gerald,  being  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  that  settled  in  Ireland  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  English.  He  was  born  at  Clonmell,  in  the  county 
ofTipperary.    He  had  the  happiness  to  have  his  early 
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edaeatioQ  directed  by  th«  cw^  of  hk  moUitr's  htotb^r, 
Luke  Wadding*  ft  o^khmt^  Franci^^aQ  fri^r^  wbp,  m  jtbe 
seveoteentb  ceoturyj  fiiapife0t?d  bis  ejf tmordips^ry  tal^qt^, 
md  extensive  inforoiation^  by  mwj  works  of  great  (4bQur 
and  genius.    Wben  he  was  of  ^  proper  age,  be  gQ^  bina 
adnai^ted  into  the  Franciscan  order,  and  brougbt  bifflt  tp 
Ronne,  where  be  placed  him,  in  order  \o  cotaaplete  his  ednr 
oation,  under  bis  own  eye,  in  the  college  of  St.  Isidore. 
This  was  a  society  which  be  bioiself  bad  founded  in  }6i3, 
for  the  instruetioD  of  Irish  students  in  the  liberal  arts,  dir- 
vinity,  and  particularly  controversies  on  the  dpotrines  of 
reUgion,  from  which  the  mission  to  Cngland^  Scoil^d, 
.and  Ireland,  might  be  supplied.     Baron  grew  into  gre^t 
reputation,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  with 
whteh  he  wrote  the  Latin  language.    His  talents  w^/e 
first  brought  into  notice  from  the  circumstance  of  a  cnrr 
dinal  having  written  a  small  treatise  in  Italic,  whieb  be 
wished  to  get  translated  into  Latin,    Bjsifop  undertook 
the  performance ;  but  bis  excellency,  from  his  ignorftpie©, 
being  dissatisfied,  it  was  referred  to.  the  learned  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  in  Bnroa'iS 
&Tour.     His  enthusiasm  for  imperial  Home,  and  the  love 
of  the  religious  and  learned  society  be  found  there,  iiir 
duced  him  to  settle  in  that  city,  wfo^e  he  liv«d  altogether 
sixty  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  lectured  on  divi- 
nity at  St.  Isidore's.     He  died  very  old  and  deprived  of 
sight,  in  March  l6th,  l690f  dnd  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  his  own  college.     His  works  are,  1.  ^'  Orationes  Pane- 
gyrics Saoro«Proian9  decern,"  RomsB,  l£43,  l£mo.     2. 
^'  Metra  Miscellanea,  sive  Carminum   diversorum  Htfi 
duo;  Epigrammatum  Unas;  alter  Si}yulm;.quibus  addfiur 
tur  Edogia  illustrium  Virorum,"  Rom^,  l64$,  @4mo,. .  0. 
^^  Prolusiones  PhllosophicaB,'^  Romas^   16^1,   l§Smor     4. 
'VHarpOiCrates   quioque   Ludius;    sen  Diatribe  silentij/' 
Homfl&>  l^ol,  Wmo.    $.  ^  Obsidio  et  Sxpugaatio  Arcis 
Duncannon  in  dibernii,  sub  Tbom&  Prestopo/'  6, "  ^oi^r 
tiijfas  Absoiutus ;  sive  de  ConsolaJti^oe  Tbeologise^  libp  iv^'^ 
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Roflu&,  1655, 1£mo.  7.  ^  ControTersue  et  Stratagemata/' 
Lugdnni,  1 656,  8v4).  8.  '^  Scotus  I>efenuis/'  Colonies, 
1662,  folio,  g.  "  Cursus  Philosophicus,"  ColociiaB,  1664, 
folio.  !<)«  ^'  Epittolee  Familianes  ParaBaetica&,''  &c*  These 
are  among  his  11.  ^  Opascula  varia  HerbipoH,^  1666, 
folio.  19,.  "  Theologia,"  Paris,  1676,  6  vols.  15.  '*  Jo. 
hannes  Doay  Scotas,  ordio&s  aiinoram.  Doctor  subtilis  d< 
Angelis  co&tra  adirersaptes  defensus,  nunc  quoqoe  NoTi-* 
tate  ampli&catus,"  Florentiao,  l67d.  14*  '^  Annaks  Oi> 
diDis  S«  S.  Tiinitatis  Redemptionis  Captivoruoi,  Fimdato^ 
ribus  S.  S.  JohaDDe  de  Matha,  et  Felice  de  Valois,"  in  .  • 
vola.  folio.  The  first  volume  was  printed  aft  Rome,  in 
16B6,  and  begins  with  the  year  M98,  in  which  Pope  In* 
Bocent  UL  ga^e  habit  to  i\m  foandera,  and  is  carried 
down  to  the  year  IS97,  jnst  one  hundred  years,  la  this 
volume  we  have  an  account  of  the  foundations  of  nhm 
convents,  their  privilegea,  and  bene&ctions,  the  eminrat 
fathers  of  their  order,  their  miracles  and  actions;  as  al^o^ 
the  number  of  alaves  delivered  by  them  from  bondage* 
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Ak  eminent  landscape  painter,  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  city  of  Dnblin^  called  the  Liberty,  in  the  year  i729« 
He  was  a  self-taoght  genius,  and,  like  his  countrym^p, 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Kelly,  was  appienticed  tio  n  8tay- 
maker«  How  long  he  remained  in  this  situatioi)  is  xiot 
knowiii,  but  his  first  attempt  in  art  was  in  the  humble  line 
of  print-colouring,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  one 
Siloock,  who  resided  then  in  Nicholas  street^  Dublin.: 
frooBci  this  trifling  commencement,  be  rose  to  considcu'abi^ 
powers  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
aoeaded  the  drawing  academy  of  Mr.  West.  He  was  iur 
troduced  by  his  protector,  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  P^oweracouct,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
af  bis  youth  in  studying  aftd  designing  the  Siuhlime  aod 
beautiful  scenery  around  Powerscourt  park ;  and  about 
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this  time  a  premium  being  offered  by  the  Dublin  society, 
for  the  best  landscape  in  oil,  Mr.  Barret  contended  for^ 
and  obtained  it. 

In  the  year  1762,  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself,  and,  in  two  years  after  his  arrival, 
gained  the  fifty  pounds  premium  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  8cc.  8cc.  &c.  For  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  public  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Barret, 
who  formed  the  plan,  and  became  one  of  its  earliest 
members. 

He  was  a  chaste  and  faithful  delineator  of  English  land- 
scape, which  he  viewed  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
selected  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  taste.  He  had  two 
decided  manners  of  painting,  both  with  regard  to  colour 
and  touch  :  his  first  was  ratlier  heavy  in  both ;  his  latter, 
much  lighter.  Scarcely  any  painter  equfilled  him  in  his 
knowledge  or  characteristic  execution  of  the  details  of 
nature.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  true 
colour  of  English  scenery,  its  richness,  dewy  freshness, 
and  that  peculiar  verdure,  especially  in  the  vernal  months, 
which  is  so  totally  different  from  the  colouring  of  those 
masters  who  have  formed  themselves  on  Italian  scenery, 
or  Italian  pictures.  This  strong  desire  sometimes  tempted 
him  to  use  colours  both  rich  and  beautiful  when  first  ap- 
plied, but  which  no  art  could  render  permanent,  and 
which,  in  some  of  his  slighter  works,  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  original  co- 
louring. This  resulted  from  the  immoderate  use  of  gldzing. 
The  best  pictures  of  this  inestimable  artist  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  Port- 
land, and  the  great  room  at  Mr.  Locke's,  Norbury  Park, 
Surrey,  consisting  of  a  large  room,  painted  with  a  conti- 
nued  scene  entirely  round  it ;  a  performance  which  will 
ever  rank  among  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the 
art.  The  idea,  in  general,  characterises  the  northern  part 
of  this  country;  and,  for  composition,  breadth  of  effect. 
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truth  of  colour^  and  boldness  of  manner,  in  the  execotion, 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  modern  painter^  He  exerted 
his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  this  work,  as  he  entertained 
the  warmest  sense  of  Mr.  Locke's  great  kindness  and 
friendly  patronage. 

As  a  man,  he  was  remarkably  kind  and  friendly,  and 
was  much  respected,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  arty 
but  by  his  patrons,  who  were  pleased  with  the  vivacity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  During 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  (on  account  of  his 
health)  at  Paddington,  where  he  painted  (in  conjunction* 
with  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  celebrated  animal  painter,)  some  of 
his  best  easel-pictures.  He  died  at  Paddington,  in  March 
1784,  aged  fifty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yiard 
of  that  parish.  He  left  a  widow  and  nine  children.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  place  of  master- 
painter  to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  an  appointment  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  during  his  short** 
lived  administration.  Barret  left  some  spirited  etchings  of 
his  performances,  the  best  of  which  is  a  view  in  the  Dar^ 
gles,  near  Dublin.  He  also  painted  in  water--colours,  in 
which  he  greatly  excelled. 
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Was  titular  Dean  of  Killala,  and,  as  we  cannot  amend 
the  anh/  sketch  we  have  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  it : — "  He  was,"  says 
his  panegyrist,  '^  a  character  as  near  perfection  as  th^  lot 
of  humanity  admits  of.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century 
he  continued  to  shew  to  the  world  what  a  clergyman  ought 
to  be,  and  how  much  real  good  a  hearty  lover  of  mankind 
may  do  in  that  station.  If  domestic  disquisition  annoyed 
any  of  his  flock,  the  demon  was  subdued  by  the  precepts 
that  he  instilled,  and  the  morality  which  he  inculcated. 
The  writhings  of  disease  were  mitiga.ed  by  the  balm  of 
iiis  divine  counsels,  and  poverty  never  applied  to  him  ia 
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.Tain.  Undtt  his  proteettng  in6Uence,  yoath  found  an 
asylum  from  Tice  and  wretchedness,  tad  was  trained  up  id 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth*  The  shivering  mendicant, 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  severity  of  approaching  winter, 
through  his  bounty  and  his  influence." 

He  sunk  into  the  afms  of  death^.in  March  1808,  at  his 
house  in  Chapel  lane,  £nnift.  ^'  Up<Hi  his  decease  the 
shops  were  all  closed,  and  business  completely  at  a  stand 
in  Ennis;  while  the  gasera]  gloom  which  sat  on  every 
countenance,  more  forcibly  pourtrayed  the  character  of 
departed  worthy  than  volumes  written  oa  the  subject  could 
possibly  convey."  Dr.  Barrett  was  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  .his  age,  for  fprty-^ix  years  of  which  he  was  the 
faithful  pastor  of  that  parish.  Sonfie  people  imagined  that 
the  dean  was  possessed  of  money  ;  but  those  who  thought 
so  did  not  follow  his  steps  into  the  mansions  of  misery 
and  distress;  if  they  had,  their  coffers  would  be  like  his — 
destitute  of  a  single  guinea,  and,  divine  reflection  !—«their 
reward,  like  his,  would  be — heaven! 


Captain  JOHN  BARRETT 

Was  a  brave  yet  unsuccessful  seaman,  who,  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  united  an  enthusiastic  cou- 
rage, and  whose  whole  life  was  an  uninterrupted  tissue  of 
extraordinary  embarrassoients,  terminated  by  a  calamity, 
borne  with  the  heroic  coolness  of  a  Spartan. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Drogheda,  and  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family,  resident  during  sere- 
ral  centuries  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Louth.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  exhibited  a  strong  predilection  for  the  naval 
profession,  and  in  compliance  with  his  repeated  solicita* 
tions,  he  was  placed  under  his  brave  countryman  Admiral 
Caldwell,  and  under  his  auspices  he  continued  until  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  year  1793;  an  advance,  which  the  interest  of  his 
patron  greatly  forwarded,  who,  on  the  Ut  of  February 
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17939  was  hiiAflielf  pcoindted  to  the  nak  of  rcar^admirftl 
iOf  the  wfait^y  add  wal  stationed  aa  jvanor  officer  in  the 
CfaaBoelfleeti  wadet  Lord  Howe^  baring  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Cuniberiand^  of  seventy-fonr  guds^  to  which 
ship  Lieutenailt  Barrett  removed  with  him. 

In  tfae.foUowing  year  Admiral  Caldwell,  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear««dnliral  of  the  red,  hoisted  his  flag 
OB  board  the  Inipj^gnablei  ninetyi«eigfat  guns,  whither 
Mr*  Barrett  again  accompanied  him,  and  00  board  which 
ship  he  served  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  I  at  of  June. 
On  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Caldwell  to  a  commfmd 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  removed  with  the  admiral  on  board 
the  Majestic,  of  seven tV'^four  guns,  and  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  sailed  to  join  Sir  John  Jervis,  (now  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent)' on  the  Leeward  Island  station.  His  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  patron,  and  his  active  services  on  this  station, 
were  rewarded  by  a  promotion  successively  to  the  ranks 
of  commander  and  post*captain,  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other. 

The  nea^t  period  of  Captain  Barrett's  career  which  we 
are  to  dotice,  will  exhibit  him  in  the  strange  and  unmerited 
condition  of  private  distress,  as  a  consequence  of  zeal  in 
his  public  duty.  While  in  the  command,  we  believe,  of  the 
Ethalion,  he  (independently  of  some  captures,)  detained 
several  American  and  other  neutral  vessels,  tinder  a  clause 
of  onr  treaty  with  the  former  power,  employed  in  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  enemy's  and  our  islands.  ,  This 
circumstance  materially  contributed  to  a  series  of  pecu* 
niary  embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  never  altogether 
relieved. 

In  addition  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  he  was 
unlucky  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  a  widow  in 
one  of  the  adjacent  islands,  who  was  said  to  possess  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  who,  deceived  by  a  rumour  of  our 
hero's  successes,  favoured  his  advances : — 

*^  She  was  just  at  the  age  when  beauty  begins 
To  give  o'er  her  reign  of  delight :" 
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And  she  was  appatenify  rich,  but  not  without  some  pri* 
vate  pecuniary  embarrassments. — A  marriage  however  took 
place,  and  (like  many  other  married  couples)  they  were 
mutually  deceived;  for,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  the 
lady  being  possessed  of  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
precaution,  settled  all  her  real  property  on  herself. — 
Scarcely  had  the  honey-moon,  that  most  delicious  period 
in  our  lives,  when  all  is  bright  and  fair,  elapsed,  when  a 
discovery  was  made,  and  a  bitter  digestion  of  its  sweets 
consequently  ensued.  The  addition  also  of  an  immense 
expense  for  demurrage,  by  some  informality  in  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  detained  vessels  which  were  cleared, 
now  overwhelmed  him  with  a  responsibility  considerably 
beyond  his  means.  He,  however,  had  not  yet  swallowed 
the  whole  of  the  potion  allotted  him,  the  remainder  of 
which  awaited  him  in  England,  where,  on  his  return,  he 
was  not  only  arrested  by  his  own  creditors,  but  by  those 
of  his  wife  also;  and  by  the  union  of  both  powers  he  speedily 
became  immured  in  a  prison,  where  he  long  remained,  and 
thus  was  excluded  from  all  active  service.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  occurred — 
a  total  separation  from  his  wife ; — and  thus  was  Captain 
Barrett's  matrimonial  bliss  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
In  1806,  being  released  from  his  confinement,  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  Africa  of  sixty-four  guns,  at  first 
stationed  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bal- 
tic, where  she  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  passage 
of  convoys  through  the  Sound,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Bertie. 

While  lying  in  the  Malmuc  passage,  an  attack  was 
made  on  him  by  nearly  forty  Danish  gun-vessels,  and  other 
boats.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a  line-of-battle 
ship  in  a  ealm  is  like  a  giant  struck  with  a  dead  palsy. 
The  African,  completely  immoveable,  received  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  fire  of  two  divisions  stationed  ahead  and 
ii-stern,  while  the  bulk  of  the  ship,  and  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  foe,  rendered  it  impossible  to  hit  them. — In 
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this  situation  a  dreadfo]  slaughter  ensued  on  board ;  a  sbot 
having  struck  the  hoisting  part  of  the  ensign  halyard,  the 
colours  came  slowly  down.  The  Danes  perceiving  this, 
and  not  thinking  it  the  effect  of  their  fire,  believed  she  had 
struck,  and  immediately  abandoned  their  advantageous 
position,  vying  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  taking 
possession.  This  circumstance  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  .casual  events,  which  occurring  independent  of 
ourselves,  should  teach  us  never  to  relinquish  hope  even 
in  our  greatest  perplexities.  The  mistake  being  observed 
by  Captain  Barrett,  a  broadside  double-shotted  was  pre- 
pared, the  colours  re-hoisted,  and  ^^  the  whoW*^  (says  his 
biographer)  *^  poured  in  with  so  happy  a  direction^  that  sete* 
''  ral  of  the  boats^  and  near  four  hundred  men  perished.^* 

The  Danes,  mistaking  that  for  treachery,  which  arose 
from  chance,  were  extremely  irritated,  and  violent  in  their 
threats  and  censures  against  Captain  Barrett;  and  this 
candid  relation  of  the  circumstance  is  justly  due  to  his 
character,  to  clear  it  from  the  aspersions  with  which  it  has 
in  consequence  been  loaded.  The  action  lasted  nearly 
eight  hours ;  during  the  time,  a  shell  having  fallen  on  the 
lower  deck  of  the  Africa,  the  ship  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  a  boy,  who,  witb  great  coolness,  hove  it  out  of  the 
port  while  burning,  and  the  concussion  caused  by  its  ex- 
.plosion  in  the  water  violently  shook  the  vessel. 

In  the  year  1309i  Captain  Barrett  was  appointed  to  the 
Minotaur,  of  seventy-four  guns,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  her  model,  and  stationed  in  the  Gnlph  of  Finland.  In 
the  different  attacks  on  the  Russian  flotillas  at  Percola  and 
Aspto,  the  ship's  company  severely  suffered.  On  this  sta- 
tion the  services  of  the  Minotaur  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  captain  and  his  company,  and  under  her  protection 
the  last  convoy  of  1809  arrived. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year.  18 10,  the  Minotaur  sailed  again 
/or  the  Baltic,  and  was  principally  employed  in  escorting 
the  different  convoys  from  Hanno  to  Deershead.    At  the 
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close  of  the  season  sbe  again  took  charge  of  the  homeward* 
bound  convoy,  (the  Plantagenet,  seventy-four.  Captain 
Ellis,  esGortiog  the  rear,)  a  charge  destined  to  be  her  final 
act  of  service,  and  in  vhicb  she  was  most  lamentably  to 
fall  by  shipwreck.  The  evening  before  she  struck,  the 
Plantagenet  telegraphed  to  her,  and  hmukd  to  the  vest* 
ward ;  but  the  master  and  pilots  of  the  Minotaur,  too  con- 
fident of  their  reckoning,  unfortunately  stood  on.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  she  struck  on  the  Hakes  so  violently, 
that  it  was  with  great  difiiculty  the  midsbit>raen  and  quar- 
ter-masters gained  the  deck.  The  sceile  of  honor  that  now 
presented  itself  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  wii« 
nessed  it. 

The  ship's  company,  almost  naked,  were  sheltered  from 
the  severe  cold  and  heavy  sea  by  the  poop,  and  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  to  get  out  the  boats,  the  quarter 
ones  having  been  stove  and  washed  away.  1^  cutting 
down  the  gunnel  the  launch  was  got  off  the  booms,  into 
which  one  hundred  and  tea  men  crowded ;  at  this  time  the 
appearance  of  the  ship,  nearly  covered  by  th^  sea,  and 
baving  only  the  main«-ma8t  standing,  was  truly  pitiable. 
The  launch,  with  great  difiScuity  reached  the  shore.-^The 
yawl  was  next  got  out,  but  immediately  sunk,  from' the 
numbers  that  crowded  into  her,  with  the  natural  ^lesire  tp 
avail  themselves  of  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping  from  a 
atate  of  inevitable  destruction. 

Thus  cut  off  from  all  prospect  of  escape,  the  only  desire 
apparent  in  those  who  remained  was,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  their  best  suits.  The  captain  of  marines  and  surgeon 
had  themselves  lushed  in  a  cot  that  hung  in  the  cabin,  and 
two  of  the  officers  followed  their  example  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

At  length  came  the  awful  stroke — and  the  sea  washing 
through  the  belfry,  tolled  the  funeral  knell.  The  captain 
of  the  main-top,  who  was  saved  on  the  main-mast,  said, 
he  saw  Captain  Barrett  fo  the  last  exhorting  the  men  to 
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patieiioe;  be  was  standing  on  the  poop,  sibocindcfl  by 
tbem,  when  a  dreadful  sea  destroyed  every  remnant  of  tbe 
ship,  and  doied  his  meritorious  and  useful  .life. 

Through  the  wbok  of  this  melancholy  scene,  the  oon* 
doct  of  Captain  Barrett  did  honour  to  his  station.  From 
the  commencement  to  its  fatal  termiaatioo,  he  evinced  the 
most  beroic  coolness ;  during  which  time  no  possibility  of 
saving  the  ship  had  ever  existed.  The  pilots  seem  to  have 
been  defietent  in  knowledge  of  the  ship's  track,  for  they 
opposed  tbe  warning  of  the  Plantagenet,  and  differed,  after 
the  ship  struck,  in  opinion,  whether  she  was  on  tbe  Smith'a 
Knowl  or  the  Hakes;  Captain  Barrett  decided  for  the  latter, 
and  tbe  ensuing  dawn,  by  a  distant  view  of  land,  confirmed 
it.  In  the  course  of  this  dreadful  night,  an  officer^  in  the 
eagerness  of  exeftion,  occasioned  some  disturbance;  Cap* 
tain  Barrett  said  to  him,  *^  Sir,  true  courage  is  better  shewn 
by  coolness  and  composure — we  all  owe  nature  a  debt — 
let  us  pay  it  like  men  of  honour/' 

The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Salsford  was  distmguisbed  by  a 
singular  ctrcnmstanoe)  which  we  cannot  forbear  record- 
ing :---(A  large  tame  wolf,  caught  at  Aspro^  and  brought 
up  from  a  cub  by  the  ship's  company^  and  exoeedingly 
docile,  continued  to  the  last  an  object  of  general  solieitade. 
Sensible  of  its  dangec,  its  howls  were  pecuharly  distress* 
ing.  He  had  always  been  a  particular  favorite  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  was  also  greatly  attached  to  the  animal, 
and  through  the  whole  of  their  sufferings  lie  kept  close  to 
his  master.  On  the  breaking  up  of  theabip,  both  got  upon 
the  mast.-^At  times  they  were  washed  off,  but  by  each 
other's  assistance  regained  it. — ^Tbe  lieutenaot  at  last  be* 
came  exhausted  by  continual  exertion,  and  benumbed  with 
cold. — ^The  wolf  was  equally  fatigued,  and  both  held.occa* 
sioaally  by  the  other  to  retain  his  situation.  When  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  laud,  Lieutenant  Salsford  affected  by 
the  attachment  of  the  animal,  and  totally  unable  any  longer 
to  support  himself,  turned  towards  him  from  tbe  mast;  the 
beast  clapped  his  fore-paws  round  bis  neck,  while  the 
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lieutenaDt  clasped  him  in  bi»  arms,  and  they  sunk  to- 
gether. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Captain  Barretti  and  his  brare  but 
unfortunate  ship's  company.  The  hero  who  falls  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  has  a  monument  raised  by  the  gratitude 
of  his  country ;  but  he,  whose  destiny  has  been  a  watery 
grave,  overcome  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  elements, 
sinks  lamented  at  the  instant,  and  henceforth  is  forgotten. 
To  rescue  from  this  unmerited  oblivion  the  name  and 
character  of  Captain  Barrett,  has  been  our  object  in  the 
publication  of  these  brief  memoirs;  and  let  it  be  remem* 
bered  in  the  perusal  of  them,  that  although  the  actions 
they  record  are  neither  splendid  ox  brilliant^  opportunities 
alone  were  wanting  to  have  made  them  so;  and  that  if  in 
the  battle  courage  is  indisputable,  yet  in  all  probability 
the  truest  touch-stone  of  bravery  is — the  storm* 
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ViscountButtevant,  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Parlia* 
ment,  convened  by  Sir  James  Perrott,  in  1585;  but  after* 
wards  took  an  active  share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of 
Ddsmond,  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey.  From  that  time  his  fidelity  to  the 
crown  was  untainted,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  to  Sir  George  Carew,  president  of  Munster ;  in 
which  capacity  he  did  great  service  against  the  rebels  in 
that  province,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  answer  to  Tyrone's 
letter  of  invitation  to  join  him,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia.  In  1601,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  provincials,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Kinsale;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  his 
lordship,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  attacked  O'Guillevan, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss ;  which,  with  some  pru- 
dent measures  employed  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the 
insurgents  to  complete  submis9ion.  In  l6l3,  the  king, 
intending  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  and  understand- 
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log  that  there  might  arise  some  debate,  whether  his  lord- 
ship, ought  to  hare  a  seat  in  the  upper  house,  his  elder 
brother,  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  right  belonged,  being 
still  alive;  his  majestj,  to  prevent  the  delay  such  debate 
might  occasion,  declared  that  '^  in  regard  the  Lord  Barry 
hath  been  always  honourably  reported  of,  for  his  dutiful 
behaviour  to  our  state,  and  hath  enjoyed,  without  contra* 
diction,  these  many  years  the  title  of  honour  and  living  of 
his  house ;  and  that  his  brother^  who  is  said  to  be  elder, 
is  both  dumb  and  deaf,  and  was  never  yet  in  possession  of 
the  honour  or  living  of  his  house ;  we  are  pleased  to  com** 
mand  you,  if  this  question,  concerning  his  right  to  sit  in 
parliament,  be  stirred  by  any  person,  that  you  silence  it 
by  our  command ;  and  that  you  do  admit  him,  according 
to  his  degree,  to  have  voice  and  place  in  parliament,  not 
taking  knowledge  of  any  doubt,  which  may  be  moved  of 
his  legal  right  thereunto."  He  was  according  present  in 
that  parliament;  and  died  April  10,  1617,  at  Barry's 
court 
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The  first  Earl  of  Barrymore,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  last  article,  and  was  born  in  1605.  On  his 
grandfather's  decease,  he  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  special  livery  of  all  his  possessions 
was  granted,  notwithstanding  his  minority.  In  1627,  the 
king,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  created  him  Earl  of  Barrymore*  He  served 
against  the  Scots  in  1630;  and,  in  1641,  when  the  insur- 
gents offered  to  make  him  their  general,  he  rejected  the 
proposal  with  the  utmost  disdain: — **  I  will  first  take  an 
offer/'  said  he,  "  from  my  brother  Dungarvan,  to  be  hang- 
man-general at  Youghall."  Incensed  at  this,  the  insur- 
gents threatened  to  destroy  his  house  at  Castle  Lyons,  on 
which  he  s^nt  them  word,  that  '^  he  would  defend  it  while 
one  stone  stckxl  upon  another;"  at  the  same  time  desiring 
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Ihem  to  trouble  him  no  more  with  thtir  oOePB,  for  that  he 
vaa  resolved  to  lite  and  die  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Bng* 
Ush  crown.  He  afterwards  placed  a  body  of  Engiishmen 
io  his  castle  of  Shandos^  near  Cork,  for  which  service  be 
received  the  thanks  of  the  government;  and,  by  bis  care 
and  courage,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  Fitzgerald, 
seneschal  of  Imokilty^  he  preserved  that  part  of  the  coun* 
try  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  ensured 
the  passage  between  Cork  and  YoughalL  In  164^,  his 
lordship,  with  Lord  Dungarvan,  pursued  the  Cordons, 
and  took  the  castle  of  Ballymac-Patrick  (now  Carey's 
villa),  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  being  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  In  July  he  took  Cloghlea  castle,  nea^ 
Kilworth;  and  was  joined,  in  commission  with  Lord  In- 
chiquin,  to  the  civil  government  of  Munster.  He  headed 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  hundred  foot,  which  he  main- 
tained at  his  own  charge,  at  the  battle  of  Liscarroll,  on 
September  3,  1642;  and  died  on  the  99th  of  that  month. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Earl  of  Cork's  tomb  at  Youghall, 
and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  great  generosity, 
humanity  (notwithstanding  his  bloody  slaughter  at  Bally- 
mac-Patrick,)  and  christian  charity;  and  we  are  particu- 
larly informed  that  he  bad  sermons  at  Castle  Lyons  twiee 
a  day  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
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Aftbrwabds  created  Lord  Santry^  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Dublin.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
by  his  diligeuce  and  eminent  talents,  raised  himself  to 
high  ofices  of  trust  under  government,  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
upper  house  of  Parliament.  The  family  was  originally 
f row  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  descended  from  the  princes 
of  the  country.  Several  of  them  passed  over  into  Ireland, 
among  the  first  adventurers,  in  11 69;  one  of  these  was 
Robert  de  Barry,  so  highly  celebrated  by  Gerald  Barry, 
commonly  called  Geraldus  Cambrensis.    The  father  of 
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James  Barry,  whose  life  we  dow  write,  acquired  a  oonai* 
derable  estate  by  comipepee ;  and  filled  the  ciric  honours 
of  the  city  of  Dubtiiiy  which  he  also  represented  in  Parlia^ 
loent.  The  son,  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  practised 
for  several  years  with  reputation  and  success.  In  1629 
the  king  Conferred  upon  him  the  ofiSce  of  his  majesty's 
serjeantrat4aw  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  a  yearly 
fee  of  twenty  pounds  ten  shillings.  Lord  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  aoon 
perceived  his  talents,  and  took  him  under  his  protection ) 
accordingly,  Aug.  5,  1634,  he  appointed  him  second  baron 
of  the  exchequer  of  Ireland,  to  hold  during  pleasure,  with 
such  fees,  rewards,  and  profits,  as  Sir  Robert  Oglethorpe, 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  or  Sir  Gerard  Lowther^  or  any 
other  second  baron,  did  or  ought  to  receive.  He  soon 
after  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him; 
This  appointment  in  the  exchequer  he  obtained  through 
Lord  Wentworth's  friendship,  in  opposition  to  ianother 
candidate  who  had  powerful  recommendation  from  Engr 
hnd.  Of  this  kindness  he  was  ever  after  grateful;  and, 
in  1640,  when  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were  about  to 
send  over  a  depntation  of  theif  body  to  England  to  ion 
peach  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  joined  all  his  weight  and 
interest  with  Sir  James  Ware,  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Coounons,  to  oppose  that  measure^  The  tor-^ 
rent  was  too  violent  to  be  withstood;  and  we  hear  little 
more  of  Sir  James  Barry,  during  the  civil  w^rs,  until  9 
little  before  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  U.  in  I66O, 
when  be  was  chairman  of  the  convention  which  voted  his 
majesty's  restoration,  without  any  previous  conditions« 
In  obtaining  this  vote,  his  influence  and  taJknta  were 
instrumental ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  experiencipg 
the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign,  by  being  made  lord  obi^f 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  of  Ireland,  the  17  th  Novemiher 
of  the  same  year.  Nor  was  this  the  only  honour  bestowed 
en  him ;  for,  on  the  16th  of  December  following,  the  king 
issued  a  privy  seal,  in  eoni|ideration  of  his  eminent  &ifi^y 
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and  zeal  shewn  for  bis  majesty's  serTice^  creating  him 
Lord  Baron  of  Santry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  was  soon  after  called  to  the.  privy  council. 

He  died  in  March  \672,  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Churchy  Dublin.  He  left  behind  him  issue  to  inherit  his 
titles  and  estate.  His  only  publication  was,  **  The  Case  of 
Tenures  upon  the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,  argued 
by  all  the  Judges  of  Ireland;  with  the  Resolution,  and  the 
Reasons  of  their  Resolution."  Dublin,  1637^  folio,  dedi-* 
cated.to  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
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This  celebrated  actor,  who  so  equally  divided  the. laurel 
with  the  immortal  Garrick,  was  born  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 17199  iu  the  parish  of  St.  Warburgh,  Dublin.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  silversmith  of  that  city,  pros- 
perous in  trade,  and  possessing  good  family  connections, 
who  bred  this  his  eldest  son  to  the  business ;  but  an  early 
intercourse  with  the  theatres  (of  which  there  were  two  at 
that  period  in  Dublin)  with  the  solicitation,  of  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  finely-proportioned  person,  melodious 
and  powerful  voice,  and  pleasing  address,  quickly  oblite- 
rated every  idea  relative  to  business,  which  the  attendance 
behind  the  counter  between  two  and  three  years,  might 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire,  and  he  commenced  actor  in. 
the  year  1744,  making  his  first  appearance  in  the  arduous 
character  of  Othello. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  some  truth,  that  most  first 
appearances  discover  more  of  inclination  than  real  genius. 
The  case  was^  however,  different  with  Mr.  Barry,  for.  he, 
like  our  celebrated  Roscius,  nearly  gained  the  summit  of 
perfection  at  his  outset,  and  (if  we  credit  the  accounts  of 
some  of  the  best  theatncal  judges  of  that  day)  gave  evi- 
dent marks  that  he  required  nothing  but  stage  practice  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  summer  of 
1744  he  played  in  Cork,  and  acquired  fresh  fame;  and  here 
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it  was  first  suggested  to  him,  by  his  chief  patron,  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Barry,  to  visit  England,  as  the  soil 
most  congenial  to  great  abilities  and  superior  talent. 
Hoiyever,  prior  to  his  making  this  attempt,  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  joined  the  company  of  that  year,  which  stands 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Irish  theatricals,  for  the  finest 
collection  of  excellence  that  ever  was  known  at  any  one 
period.  Our  readers  will  best  judge  of  this  themselves, 
when  they  are  informed,  that  the  imperishable  names  of 
Garrick,  Barry,  Sheridan,  Quin,  Woffington,  and  Gibber, 
stood  first  upon  the  list;  and  that  there  was  scarce  a  play 
that  these  performers  did  not  change  parts,  in  a  praise-wor- 
thy contention  for  rival  powers.  The  public,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  paid  a  dear  price  for  this  mental  luxury,  as  the 
constant  and  excessive  fulness  of  the  house  brought  on 
innumerable  colds  and  fevers,  besides  dislocations  and 
other  odd  kind  of  accidents  in  abundance,  which,  termi* 
nating  in  the  deaths  of  many  individuals,  the  saying  be- 
came common,  that  Miss died  of  a  Quin  fever,  but 

Mr. of  a  Barry  fever. 

In  1746,  Mr.  Barry  arrived  in  England,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  Drury  Lane,  and,  the  next  year  the  patent  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Garrick  and  Lacy,  Mr.  Barry 
took  the  lead  as  the  principal  performer  of  that  house, 
and  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Garrick  and  he  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  same  characters,  and  divided  the  applause  of 
admiring  audiences  ;  however,  Barry,  after  a  short  period, 
feeling  an  inferiority  arising  from  the  joint  power  exerted 
against  him  as  actor  and  manager,  quitted  Drury  Lane, 
and  headed  the  forces  of  Covent  Garden.  Here  his  gigan- 
tic powers  had  full  play^  and  here  he  entered  the  lists  of 
competition  against  a  man,  who,  till  now,  had  thrown  all 
his  competitors  at  "an  immeasurable  distance.  They  played 
all  their  principal  characters  against  each  other  with 
various  success,  Garrick  being  allowed  to  be  the  best 
Richard,  and  Barry  the  finest  Othello ;  and  remained 
opposing  each  other  till  the  summer  of  1758,  when  Barry, 
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in  conjiinctiOD  with  Woodw&rd  of  CoTent  Qaiden,  und^- 
took  a  Joarney  to  th^  sister  kingdom^  where  they  built  two 
elegant  and  commodious  theatres^  one  in  Crow  street, 
Dublin,  and  the  other  in  Cork  ;  and,  as  joint  managers, 
exerted  their  respective  abilities,  assisted  by  a  very  re- 
spectable company,  part  of  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  England.  Unfortunately,  however,  after  giving 
their  scheme  a  fair  trial  for  some  years^  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  building,  the  great  salaries,  the  increase 
of  performers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  nightly  re^ 
ceipts,  they  both  found,  that  far  from  benefiting  tbem- 
^ves  by  the  exchange,  they  had  altered  their  situations 
lamentably  for  the  worse.  Woodward  was  the  first  to 
<lisGOver  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen ;  and  he  im-* 
mediately  made  the  best  bargain  he  could  with  Barry,  to 
be  paid  bis  share  in  annuities,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  Ire- 
land, rejoined  the  corps  from  which  he  had  deserted ;  and 
in  a  very  laughable  prologue  (which  is  still  well  remem- 
bered, and  is  to  be  found  in  print,)  restored  himself  once 
more  to  the  favour  of  the  public. 

Barry  staid  but  a  few  seasons  behind  him,  for,  in  1766, 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Barry  played  at  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  under  Mr.  Foot's  management.  Here  it  was 
Mrs.  Barry  ^  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  London 

*  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Street,  was  a  native  of  Bath, 
liod  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  apothecary  in  that  city,' who,  unwisely 
preferring  temporary  gratification  to  the  future  prospects  of  his  family, 
gave  into  all  the  extravagant  expenses  of  that  fashionable  place ;  so  that, 
although  his  practice  was  extensive,  it  was  always  balanced  by  his  expen« 
diture.  Mrs.  Barry,  from  her  childhood,  amidst  several  promismg  quali- 
fications, expressed  a  warm  and  decided  preference  for  theatrical  amttse- 
ments ;  which,  joined  to  a  figure  pleasingly  femimne,  great  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  the  fiushionable  station  she  filled,  made  her,  as  she  grew  up,  an 
object  of  general  attachment.  When  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, she  was  particularly  noticed  by  a  young  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
i«d  the  brother  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  then  resident  at  Bath.  From 
seeing  her  casually  in  the  Rooms,  he  was  struck  with  her  manners,  &c. 
and  he  contrived  to  drink  tea  with  her  at  a  third  person's  house.  Here 
her  conversation  established  what  her  charms  had  begun ;  and,  after  a  few 
.^sits  to  the  house,  he  formally  asked  permission  of  the  father  to  becooie 
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audience.  The  character  she  chose  was  Desdemona,  in 
which,  though  there  is  little  for  a  performer  to  shew  forth 
iO)  yet  in  this  she  shewed  such  judgment,  tenderness,  and 

his  son-in-law.  So  advanta|;eow  an  offer  -was  readily  wnbraced  by  all 
parties :  tiie  parent  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  noble-  conaectioas  $  and 
the  daughter  with  being  blessed  with  the  ofiject  of  her  afeetions.  Whilst 
things  were  in  this  train  of  maturation,  an  nnexpeeted  letter  arrived^ 
inlbnniag  the  lover  of  the  death  of  an  unde  in  Town,  which  reqaired  hjis 
immediate  attendance.  He  obeyed  unwillingly  (of  oovrse),  after  having 
pledged  his  adoration  for  his  mstant  return;  but  the  pcm&eiMis  air  •f 
London  (like  the  hnman  touch  to  the  sensitive  leaf)  sooa  dissipated  Us 
vows,  and  banished  for  ever  from  his  memory  all  his  protestatioaB ;  nUlsf  * 
the  amiable  object  ai  them,  i^er  waiting  two  montha,.fai  expectation  of 
hearing  frcnn  him,  had  nothing  but  si^s,  tears,  and  painfiil  recoflectioBf 
to  comfort  her.  Tlie  chagrin  she  vras  thrown  into  on  the  UUfiited  toink 
nation  of  this  love  advoitnre,  so  visibly  imijaired  her  health,  thai  it  was 
tiiQught  advisable,  by  her  physician^  to  go  into  the  coontry.  A  near  fel»> 
tioo,  in  Yorkshire,  made  an  offer  ai  his  house,  which  was  aetepted ;  and, 
as  individuals  s<«ietimes  rise  fkcm  (ine  extreme  lo  another,  she  entBred  at 
first  with  fictitiMiii  g^ety  into  every  species  of  amasemeat,  till,  by  degrees^ 
she  caught  the  tpriglitlkieBS  of  the  place,  and  perfettiy  recovered  her 
nsoal  flow  of  spirits.  Amongst  the  amnsements  of  the  county,  the  York* 
shire  phiyhnase,  which  vra$  only  distant  a  few  miles  frdm  where  she 
resided,  viias  notuf  coarse  evvrlodted.  There  it  was  she  first  b^ield  Mn 
0ancer,  and  married  hhn  shortly  after  at  Bath ;  but,  as  her  retatioiis  would 
not  soffer  her  to  indulge  her  theatrical  passtnn  u  that  city,  she  went,  ia 
the  aumaier  season,  to  Portsmouth.  The  following  whiter  they  went  to 
York,  where  thty  M^cited  an  engagement,  and  obtained  it ;  and  Ae  be- 
came the  fovourite  actress  there  mittt  Sept.  1758^  when  they  tamed  theif 
thoughts  towards  Ireland.  Messrs*  Barry  and  Woodward  having  opened 
Crow  street  theatre,  they  readily  got  engagementi  on  genteel  sataries* 
Mrs.  Dancer  had  played  in  York  before  several  genteel  audiences,  and 
it  vras  then  thought  by  the  best  provincial  judges,  that  she  would  one 
day  become  a  great  acquisition  to  the  stage.  Her  flnt  appearance  ui 
Dublin  confirmed  tins  opinion;  and  At  every  night  proved  ihewasia 
want  of  nothing  bat  experience.  There  was  a  dancer  on  the  Dublin  stage, 
who,  from,  the  intfanacy  he  had  with  onr  heroine  and  her  husband,  pro* 
posed  taking  an  excursion  into  the  conntiy  with  the  fimner  and  another 
huly  for  a  few  days,  to  which  the  husband  ooasoited.  She  had  been  av«ay 
hut  the  second  <hiy.  When  it  vras  hinted  to  the  huslMmd  by  some  maKcioiis 
person,  that  they  went  off  together ;  and  he,  believing  it,  instantly  punned 
them,  and  at  a  little  village,  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  got  intelligence 
that  they  were  at  the  principal  iiha..  Here  he  lost  sight  of  his  pnideacc^ 
and,  rushing  into  the  house  Uke  a  madman,  demanded  his  vrife;  who,  with 
the  other  lady  and  gentleman,  were  drinking  tea  m  the  dining-room ;  and, 
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expression,  that  Garrick,  who  was  then  in  the  pit,  de- 
clared her  an  actress  gifted  with  superior  talent ;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  be  was  serious  in  his  assertion,  he  very  soon 

alarmed  at  his  threats,  threw  herself  for  protection  on  the  gentleman^  who 
imprndently  locked  her  np  with  himself  in  a  bed-chamber  adjoining.  The 
husband  assailed  the  door,  and  threatened  destmction  to  the  parties; 
whilst  the  other  as  resolutely  defended  the  pass.  However,  the  door  was 
at  length  broke  open }  but,  whetiier  from  beholding  tiie  partner  of  his 
heart  in  distress,  or  the  fears  of  receiving  the  contents  of  a  pistol  which  his 
antagonist  held  in  opposition  to  his,  he  peaceably  conducted  her  out  of  the 
room,  placed  her  in  a  post-chaise,  and  drove  to  town.  This  anecdote 
(wiHi  a  little  embellishment)  fed,  for  a  while,  half  the  Dublin  tea-tablet 
with  scandal.  All  the  caricature  painters  were  at  work ;  and  every  news- 
paper and  magazine  produced  a  fresh  pun  or  epigram.  On  the  night 
after  her  arrival  in  Dublin  she  played  Sylvia,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer; 
where  Melissa's  salutation  to  her,  on  her  first  appearance,  is  '*  Welcome 
to  town,  counn  Sylvia;''  the  house  instantly  caught  the  aptness  of  the 
allusion,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  applause  usually  given  on  those  occasions. 
Soon  after  this  event  her  husband  died,  and  left  her  in  the  possession  of 
every  thing  but  money :  she  had  youth,  beauty,  and  great  theatrical  talent. 
Nor  were  the  gallant  world  insensible  of  tiiem,  as  she  h^  many  suitors  in 
her  train;  all  of  whom  she  rejected,  for  the  Irish  Roscius  (Mr.Bariy)  had 
secured  her  heart;  and,  like  a  second  Stella,  she  drank  the  delicious 
poison  «f  love  by  the  vehicle  of  tuition.  From  this  period  we  find  her 
rising  to  the  very  top  of  her  profession.  Her  alljance  to  the  manager 
secured  her  all  the  first-rate  parts ;  and  she  likewise  received  so  much 
instruction  from  him  in  private  rehearsals,  that,  in  a  short  time,  she  added 
all  his  fire  to  her  own  softness.  In  1766  Mr.  Barry,  finding  the  Irish  theatres 
not  answer  his  expectations,  rented  tiiem  on  advantageous  terms  to 
Mr.  Mossop ;  and,  with  Mrs.  Barry,  arrived  in  London,  where  (as  has  been 
stated)  ihe  made  her  d^but  in  Desdemona,  and  afterwards  performed  the 
parts  of  Belvidera,  Rutland,  and  Monimia,  in  tragedy ;  and  Lady  Townley, 
Beatrice,  and  Rosalind,  in  comedy.  Her  first  appearance,  after  Mr. 
Barry's  death,  was  in  Lady  Randolph,  when  she  spoke  an  occasional 
address,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Ghirrick ;  she  likewise  continued  to 
maintain  her  former  pre-eminence ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  accumu* 
laled  such  a  fortune  as  might  have  rendered  her  independent ;  but  her 
improvident  marriage  with  Mr.  Crawford  quickly  dissipated  her  former 
savings.  She  performed  soon  after  this  event  in  Dublin ;  but  frequently 
with  such  indifference,  that  she  could  ^ly  be  said  to  have  walked  through 
her  characters. 

Herhosband,  in  virtue  of  his  conjugal  office,  became  also  acting  pro* 
prietor  and  manager,  not  only  of  the  lady  but  of  the  theatre,  which  last 
did  not  thrive  under  his  auspices.  His  civU  Uat  was  constantly  in  arrear; 
his  mimUters,  from  the  first-rates  down  to  the  scene-shifters,  fpurmured  for 
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after  engaged  Mr.  Barry  and  herself  at  a  very  considerable 
salary^  and  by  that  act  he  shewed  his  wisdom  and  judg< 
menty  for  she  afterwards  fulfilled  his  prediction  to  the  very 

lack  of  salaries ;  his  purveyors  out  of  doors  relinquished  their  contracts 
and  withheld  supplies.  Retrenchment  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
pervaded  all  departments ;  and,  to  mend  matters,  he  struck  out  a  system 
of  oeconomieks,  in  the  banquettlng  scenes,  never  before  heard  of  ^i  th« 
annals  of  mock-fativity*  The  stage-suppers  were  supplied)  not  by  the  cook 
and  witie-mer chanty  but  the  property-mpn ;  the  viands  were  composed  of 
timber  and  pasteboard  painted  in  character ;  and  small  beer  and  tinctured 
watir  substituted  the  cheering  juice  of  the  grape.  The  musicians  deserted 
IJie  orchestra;  fmd,  in  shoi^,  the  whole  system  of  foo4  &Bd  payment  were 
rapidly  hastening  to  i|  9tate  of  ap  *'  icfir^(  mockgry^'  9«  any  of  the  Ambles  pf 
the  tragie  mnso. 

Ju  this  state  of  tUngs  an  Opera  was  announced ;  the  entertabunents  to 
ffondnde  with  the  farce  of  <*  High  Life  below  Stairs."  The  harmonies  of 
the  first  were  entirely  vocals  for  the  fiddlers  and  other  nwhMtreU  refused  to 
b^  instrumental  to  the  entertainment  of  the  night.  In  the/arce,  the  siufper 
scene  was  supplied  from  the  pantry  of  the  property-man  ;  and  all  the  wines  of 
phUip  the  butler,  <<  from  humble  Port  to  imperial  Tokay,''  were  drawn 
from  the  pump  or  the  beer-cask.  My  Lord  Duke  complained  to  Sir  Harry, 
that  the  champagne  and  burgundy  tasted  confoundedly  strong  of  the  water; 
and  the  Baronet,  in  turn,  deplored  the  hardness  pf  the  wooden  pheasants^ 
^d  the  toughness  of  the  pasteboard  pies*  In  the  mock  minuet,  between 
Sir  Harry  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  the  Baronet  observed,  <<  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  the  h^onour  of  dimcing  at  a  ball  without  music;  but  he  would  sing 
the*ir/' 

The  gods  in  the  upper  gallery  took  the  hint,  and  called  out  to  the  stqg^ 
company  to  retreat  a  Uttle,  and  they  would  supply  the  music.  This  was 
done,  and  in  a  minute  was  commenced  a  concert  w<^l  and  detrin^ental, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  audience,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  manager; 
for  such  a  thunder-storm  of  benches,  bottles,  chandeliers,  and  other,  misr 
siles,  covered  the  stage,  that  the  remainder  of  the  afterpiece  w^  adjourned 
sine  die,  and  the  theatre  closed  for  several  weeks* 

On  Mrs.  Siddons'  engagement  at  the  rival  theatre,  she  was  roused  by 
emulation,  and  played  Belvidera,  Isabella,  i&c.  against  that  lady.  The 
critics,  however,  were  divided  in  their  opinions ;  in  general  the  compcT 
tition  was  thought  very  unequal,  for  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  in  the  zenitii, 
and  Mrs*  Crawford  in  the  nadir  of  her  powers.  It  is  but  justice  to  her 
memory  to  iidd^  that  she  was  universally  acknowledged  superior  to  her 
rival  in  the  pathetic^  and  inferior  to  her  in  the  terri^c.  Her  last  appear.- 
»nce  in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1797;  but  the  unre-r 
lenting  hand  of  time  had  destroyed  those  powers  that  fuscinjited  so  many 
audiences,  and  she  quitted  the  stage  for  ever. 

Her  sitnajtion  in  the  close  of  life,  although  retired,  was  hy  no  meapi 
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letter^  by  unquestionably  establisbiug  herself  the  first 
actress  on  the  British  stage.  * 

In  the  Grecian  Daughter  they  shone  with  unrivalled 
lustre,  the  feeble  and  affecting  part  of  Evander  being  well 
adapted  to  the  venerable  figure  and  fine  pathos  of  this 
declining  great  actor,  and  the  filial  piety  and  towering 
spirit  of  the  6re(;ian  daughter  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  displayed  in  all  their  force  than  by  Mrs.  Barry. 

Many  characters  could  be  mentioned,  in  which  they 
swayed^  at  pleasure,  the  feelings  of  their  audience,  and 
bade  sighs  and  tears  alternate  rise  and  flow.  Amongst 
others^  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  in  Venice  Preserved ;  but 

bbscure ;  as,  since  her  retom  to  Loodon,  she  had  resided  in  the  house  of  a 
relative,  a  most  amiable  and  respectable  lady  (her  husband,  a  man  eminent 
In  the  medical  line),  in  Qneen  Street,  W^estminster,  who  rendered  her 
every  attention  the  nearest  connection  could  have  afforded.  A  few  days 
previons  to  the  last  moments  of  this  great  actress,  she  requested  her 
remains  to  be  deposited  near  those  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  in  as  private  a 
manner  as  possible.  Her  last  wish  was  strictly  attended  to,  for,  after 
being  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  they  were  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey 
in  a  hearse  decorated  with  aU  the  mournful  ornaments  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  A  coach  likewise  attended,  containing  the  clergyman,  physi- 
cian, apothecary,  and  her  executor,  the  only  surviving  son  of  her  brother, 
the  late  W.  Street,  Esq.  of  Bath. 

Thus  was  obscured  for  ever  one  of  the  brightest  planets  in  the  theatric 
hemisphere ;  and  thus  died  a  woman  who  united  talent  with  virtue,  and 
the  most  shining  abilities  to  the  most  extensive  goodness  of  heart. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  mention  any  station  in  existence  which 
presents  so  many  strange  vicissitudes  as  that  of  an  actreid,  who  frequently 
experiences  in  real  life  all  the  varieties  of  situation  which  her  profession 
calls  upon  her  to  exhibit  on  liie  stage ;  and  it  often  lamentably  happens, 
that,  at  the  close  of  her  career,  her  woes  are  not  fictitious.  The  youthful 
days  of  this  individual  were  illumined  by  the  sunshine  of  nniverea! 
admiration.  Lovely  herself,  both  in  face  and  figure,  she  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  love  of  others.  A  few  years  of  professional  exertion  placed  her 
on  the  pinnacle  of  theatric  fame,  1x>th  as  a  disciple  of  Thalia  and  Melpo- 
mene ;  and  her  bright  bark  was  floating  with  the  tide  that  **  leadeth  on  fo 
fortune,"  when  an  unfortunate  marriage  blasted  aU  her  hopes,  and 
clouded  a  prospect  seemingly  destined  remain  to  bright  for  ever. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  judicious  and  candid,  whilst  con- 
templating v^th  delight  upon  the  pleasure  her  almost  unrivalled  talents 
have  afforded  them,  will  bury  in  oblivion  those  failings  to  which  human 
nature  is  ever  liable. 
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nbae  can  be  naoi^d  with  Essex  and  Rutlandi  in  Jones's  , 
play  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  in  the  celebrated  scene  in  which 
the  ring  is  mentioned,  they  fairly  **  drowned  the  stage  in 
tears."  And  we  have  heard  many  a  theatric  veteran  ac- 
knowledge, that  although  he  had  considered  himself  ^l^ig'e* 
hardened^  aad  as  immc/veable  as  the  bench  that  he  sat 
npop,  that  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears  at  this  memo- 
rable scene. 

Little  remains  now  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Barry,  than  that 
abont  the  year  I774|  he  quitted  Drary  Lane  for  Covent 
Garden,  and,  on  signing  articles,  procured  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  income.  But  an  hereditary  gout  (which 
occasionally  attacked  him  from  his  earliest  days)  rendered 
bis  performances  not  only  unfrequent  but  imperfect;  yet 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  luminary  of  the 
histrionic  art,  to  dedare,  that  even  in  this  exhausted  state 
of  his  powers,  bowed  down  with  infirmity,  and  cramped 
with  aches,  like  the  great  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  he  gave  his  audience  an  affecting  picture  of 
what  he  once  was.  His  voice,  which,  to  the  last  period 
of  his  theatric  life,  retained  its  melodious  cadences,  and 
his  conception  of  the  poet,  being  as  bold  and  vigorous  as 
heretofore. 

He  quitted  this  earthly  stage  at  the  age  of  fifty-s^ven, 
slain  by  his  ancient  enemy,  the  gout,  on  the  lOth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1777^  at  his  house  in  Norfolk  street  in  the  Strand, 
and  was  interred  privately  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Barry  was  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  live  with  as 
a  companion  and  friend.  He  had  a  gift  of  pleasing  in 
conversation  beyond  most  men,  owing  more  to  the  man- 
ner than  the  matter.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  domestic  management  of  actors,  it  will  create  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  Barry  did  not  confine  himself  within  the 
iimrts  of  his  income,  which,  from  the  first,  was  very  con- 
siderable. One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  consisted  in 
giving  splendid  and  sumptuous  entertainments ;  and  it  is 
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recorded  of  himi  that  no  man  did  the  honours  of  the  table 
with  more  gentlemanly  ease  and  politeness. 

Mr.  Pelbam,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  his  style 
of  acting,  once  invited  himself  to  sup  with  him,  but  the 
profusion  of  elegant  dishes,  with  the  choicest  and  dearest 
wines  which  Barry  provided  for  him,  so  displeased  the 
statesman,  that  he  never  gave  him  another  opportunity  of 
exposing  his  want  of  judgment. 

This  gentleman,  besides  the  splendour  of  his  dramatic 
talents,  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  fasci- 
nating powers  of  polite  address  and  persuasive,  insinua- . 
tion.  At  no  period  of  its  history  could  the  Dublin  stage 
boast  so  powerful  a  combination  of  talents  as  when  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Barry  :  and  although  the  salaries  of 
the  very  best  actors  in  that  day  bore  no  sort  of  comparison 
to  that  of  very  inferior  talents  in  this,  yet  his  receipts  were 
frequently  inadequate  to  his  expenditures,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  and  his  style  of  living,  constantly 
embarrassed.  He  had,  of  course,  a  crowded  levy  of  im- 
portunate claimants;  but  no  man  ever  possessed  more 
eminently  the  power  of  soothing,  that  ^'  horrible  monster, 
hated  of  gods  and  men" — a  dun.  For  though  most  of 
them  were  sent  empty  away,  none  departed  with  an  achr 
ing  heart;  for  he  adorned  his  impunctualities  with  such 
witching  politeness,  and  so  many  satisfactory  reasons,  and 
cherished  hopes  with  such  encouraging  prospects^  as  re- 
conciled disappointments,  and  silenced  the  most  rude  and 
determined  importunacy.  Numberless  are  the  instances 
related  of  his  management  in  this  respect.  One  or  two 
specimens  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  talents. 

His  stage  tailor  at  Dublin  had  agreed,  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  all  the  profits  of  his  contract,  to  furnish 
materials  as  well  as  workmanship;  but  the  manager,  in 
process  of  time,  had  got  so  deeply  into  his  books,  as  to 
expose  him  to  much  embarrassment  from  his  own  creditors. 
Unwilling  to  offend  so  good  a  customer,  the  man  bad  worn 
out  all  patience  in  the  humilities  of  civil  request  and  pres- 
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ting  remonstrance.  At  last^  he  was  determined  to  put  on 
a  bold  face,  and  become  quite  gruff  and  sturdy  in  his  de- 
mands. But  the  moment  he  came  into  the  manager^s  pre- 
sence, his  resolution  failed  him,  for  he  was  assailed  by  such 
powers  of  bows,  and  smiles,  and  kind  inquiries  after  his 
family,  such  pressing  invitations  to  sit  in  the  handsomest 
chair,  take  a  glass  of  wine,  partake  a  family  dinner,  or 
spend  a  Sunday  at  the  manager's  villa ;  and  all  that  he 
intended  to  say,  m  urging  his  claim,  was  so  completely 
anticipated  by  apologies  and  feasible  excuses  for  non-pay- 
ment, that  he  could  not  find  courage  to  pronounce  the 
object  of  his  visit.  And  if  he  betrayed  any  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  reply  or  remonstrate,  the  discourse  was 
so  agreeably  turned  in  an  instant,  that  he  could  not  ven- 
ture tourge  a  disagreeable  topic,  and  he  retired  under  an 
escort  of  the  manager  in  person  to  the  stairs'  head.  De- 
scended to'  the  hall,  under  a  shower  of  kind  expressions, 
was  ushered  to  the  door  by  a  brace  of  liveried  footmen^ 
rung  up  for  the  very  purpose. 

On  his  return  home  from  these  visits,  his  wife,  who  was 
of  the  Xaniippean  school,  failed  not  to  lecture  him  se- 
verely, as  a  noodle  and  a  ninny ^  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  demand  and  insist  upon  his  right  as  a  man;  assevera- 
ting, that  ''  if  she  had  the  management  of  the  affair,  she 
would  soon  have  the  money,  in  spite  of  the  manager's  pa* 
iavering."  The  husband  acknowledged  his  weakness,  and 
said  he  should  cheerfully  resign  the  business  to  her  care, 
but  predicted,  that,  with  all  her  fierceness,  she  would  be 
conquered  also* 

The  good  lady  chose  a  morning  for  her  purpose;  ad- 
vanced against  the  manager,  attired  in  all  her  finery,  and 
armed  with  all  her  ferocity  and  eloquence,  reached  Barry's 
hall  door,  where  her  presence  was  announced  by  a  thun- 
dering  sonata  on  the  knocker.  The  footman,  guessing 
the  nature  of  her  errand,  and  anticipating  a  storm,  from 
the,  fury  of  her  countenance,  said  his  master  was  not  at 
home.    Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the  voice  of  Mr. 
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Barry  was  heard  on  the  staircase^  calling  to  one  of  bis  set^ 
vants^  and  betrayed  theofficial^ftof  tbe  lacquey.  "Tbere/^ 
said  tbe  spkynx,  *^  I  knew  you  were  telling  me  a  lie ;  hq 
is  at  home,  and  I  must  see  him  directly ;"  and  immediately 
ran  up  the  stairs.    Mr.  Barry,  who  bad  seen  her  before, 
kenned,  at  a  glance,  the  object  of  her  mission,^  and  met 
her  at  the  stairs'  head,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  kindness^ 
welcomed  her  to  his  house,  took  her  politely  by  both 
bands ;  led  her  into  tbe  drawing-room  (frowning  like  a 
bear),  made  a  thousand  kind  inquiries  about  her  goody 
kind  husband,  and  her  dear  little  children ;  shewed  her  bis 
pictures ;  consulted  her  judgment  as  to  the  likeness  of  hia 
own  portrait;  lamented  her  fatigue  in  walking  so  far  in 
so  cold  a  morning;  rang  up  his  senrants;  ordered  fresh 
coffee  and  chocolate;  would  hear  no  excuse,  but  insisted 
that  she  should  take  some  refreshment,  after  so  long  a 
ramble.    The  table  was  spread  with  elegancies:  preserved 
fruits,  honey-combs,  liqueurs,  and  cordials^  courted  her 
palate  to  fruition,  and  a  large  glass  of  excellent  cherry* 
brandy,  pressed  on  her  with  persuasive  kindness^  banished 
from  her  countenance  all  the  stern  array  of  the  t&orning^ 
and  attuned  her  heart  to  such  kindness,  that  all  debts  Wfie 
forgotten,  and   all  demands  rendered  quit^  impossible* 
Tbe  lady,  overwhelmed  with  politeness,  was  about  to  de* 
part,  but  Mr.  Barry  could  not  suffer  this  in  an  ordinary 
way,  nor  leave  bis  victory  incomplete.    He  insisted  on 
giving  her  a  set-down  at  her  house,  in  his  own  carriage^ 
He  backed  his  request  with  another  small  glass  of  cherry <^ 
brandy,  to  fortify  her  stomach  against  the  cold  air.     Tbe 
carriage  was  ordered,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  three  miles 
through  the  principal  streets  of  tbe  metropoik,  he  aet  the 
lady  down  at  her  own  door,  with  the  kindest  cxprefssions 
of  politeness  and  respect,  and  the  highest  opinion  of  hid 
person  and  character. 

The  husband,  who  awaited  with  eagerness  the  return  of 
bis  wife,  drily  asked,  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  you 
have  got  the  money  ?"    But  the  lady,  finding  in  her  own 
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^lure  an  ample  excuse  for  the  former  weakiiesis  of  her 
husband,  fairly  owned  herself  yaoquishedy  and  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  offend  so  sweet  a  gentleman,  by  dun- 
ning him  for  monej. 

The  other  instance  was  in  the'  case  ef  an  eminent  mer** 
cer,  named  Grogon,  to  whom  the  manager  owed  a  large 
sum  for  the  finery  of  his  tragedy  queens  and  fashionable 
personages  of  the  drama.  He  was  admitted  to  be  not 
only  an  accomplished  miser,  but  one  of  the  most  perse* 
vering  and  inexorable  duns  in  Europe*  But  his  importu* 
nacy  with  the  manager  having  failed  in  Dublin,  he  foU 
lowed  him  to  London,  with  no  otheir  purpose  than  to  elicit 
the  amount  of  his  debt  by  the  combined  forces  of  entreaty 
and  menace.  Defeated  in  his  first  approaches  by  the 
usual  influence  of  Barry's  urbanity,  he  rallied  again,  and^ 
during  t^e  month  he  continued  in  London,  renewed  his 
attempts  by  a  dossen  advances  to  the  charge,  but  with  the 
like  success.  Mr.  Barry's  irresistible  politeness,  the  cor- 
dial auatity  of  his  ntanners,  his  hospitable  invitations  to 
dinner,  his  solicitude  to  procure  for  his  good  friend  ticket^ 
for  admistton  to  all  the  places  of  public  amusement,  and 
his  positive  determination  to  accommodate  him  on  those 
occasions  with  the  use  of  his  own  carriage  and  servants^ 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  Mr^  Grogan  even  so  mnch 
as  once  to  mention  the  subject  of  his  debt,  and  he  teturned 
to  Dublin  to  tell  the  story  of  his  utter  defeat  by  so  con- 
summate a  master  in  the  science  of  finesse. 

We  intended  hei'e  to  have  closed  this  artiele,  but  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  of  inserting  the  following  well- 
written  criticism,  published  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Ef- 
fusions to  the  Theatrical  Memory  of  Mn  Barry." 

*^  Barry  looked  the  lover  better  than  any  body ;  for  be 
had  the  finest  person,  and  smiles  became  him :  nor  did  he 
act  it  worse  than  he  looked  it,  for  he  had  the  greatest  me- 
lody in  his  voice,  and  a  most  pleasing  insinuation  in  his 
address*  To  excite  pity  by  exhibitions  of  grief  and  afflic- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  of  a  tragedian ;  ^  Isf  i^ 
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tiot  tttoliitrotis  (Bays  Hamlet)  that  this  player  here,  should^ 
ii)  a  6ction,  in  a  dream  of  passion,  so  force  his  soul  to  his 
conceit,  that,  from  his  workings  all  bis  visage  warmed ; 
tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect,  a  broken  voice^ 
and  bis  whole  function  suiting  with  forms  to  his  conceit?^ 
These  were  Barry's  excellencies,  and  in  these  he  stood  un?* 
rivalled.  His  mien  and  countenance  were  so  expressive  of 
grief,  that,  before  he  spoke,  we  were  disposed  to  pity;  but 
then  his  broken  throb  so  wrung  our  soul  with  grief,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  relieve  ourselves  by  tears*.  In  Macbeth> 
Barry  was  truly  great,  particularly  in  the  dagger-scene: 
his  pronunciation  of  the  words>  '  There's  no  such  thing/ 
were  inimitably  fine ;  he  spoke  them  as  if  he  felt  them* 
In  his  performance  of  Lear,  he  gave  considerable  marks  of 
his  judgment,  by  throwing  a  very  strong  and  affecting 
cast  of  tenderness  into  his  character:  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  father;  but  in  all  his  rage,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
severest  curses,  you  saw  that  his  heart,  heavily  injured  as 
he  was,  and  provoked  to  the  last  excess  of  fury,  still  owned 
the  offenders  for  his  children.  His  figure  was  so  happily 
disguis^ed,  that  you  lost  the  man  in  the  actor,  and  had.no 
other  idea  in  his  first  appearance,  than  that  of  a  very 
graceful,  venerable,  kingly,  old  man:  but  it  was  not  in  bit 
person  alone  he  supported  the  character;  his  whole  action 
was  of  a  piece :  and  the  breaks  in  his  voice,  which  were 
uncommonly  beautiful,  seemed  the  effect  of  real,  not  coun- 
terfeited sorrow* 

'^  The  advantage  which  he  had  from  bis  person,  the 
variety  of  his  voice,  and  its  particular  aptitude  to  express 
the  differing  tones  which  sorrow,  pity,  or  rage  naturally 
produce/were  of  such  service  to  him  in  this  character, 
that  he  could  not  fail  of  pleasing;  and  his  manner  of 
plaving  Lear  appeared  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  poet.  If  any  performer  was  ever  born  for 
one  particular  part,  Barry  was  for  Othello.    There  is  a 

«  Of  this  ^e  have  eminent  instances  in  Essex,  Jaffier,  and  Lear ;  and 
nUttoit  ^very  character  he  phiyed. 
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length  of  periods,  and  an  extravagance  of  passion  in  this 
party  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  for  so  many  successive 
scenes,  to  which  Barry  appeared  peculiarly  suitable : 
with  equal  happiness  he  exhibited  the  hero,  the  lover,  and 
the  distracted  husband.  He  rose,  through  all  the  passionsi 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  critical  imagination,  yet  still  ap« 
peared  to  leave  an  unexhausted  fund  of  expression  be- 
faind^  In  the  characters  of  Anthony,  Varanes,  and  id 
every  other,  indeed,  in  which  the  lover  is  painted  with 
the  most  forcible  colouring,  we  shall  not  look  upon  bis 
like  again** 

"  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  performer  of  antiquity 
could  have  excelled  the  action  of  Barry  in  the  part  of 
Othello.  The  wonderful  agony  in  which  he  appeared 
when  he  examined  the  circumstance  of  the  handkerchief; 
the  mixture  of  love  that  intruded  upon  his  mind,  upon  the 
innocent  answers  which  Desdemona  makes,  betrayed  in 
Ihs  gesture  a  variety  and  vicissitude  of  passions  sufficient 
to  admonish  any  man  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  heart,  and 
strongly  convince  him,  that  by  the  admission  of  jealousy 
into  it,  he  will  stab  it  with  the  worst  of  daggers.  Who- 
ever reads  in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene,  will  find  that 
be  cannot,  except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as 
Shakspeare  himself,  perceive  any  but  dry,  incoherent,  and 
broken  sentences;  a  reader  who  has  seen  Barry  act  it,  ob^ 
serves,  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  word  added; 
that  longer  speeches  would  have  been  unnatural,  nay, 
impossible,  in  Othello's  situation.*' 

*  The  celebrated  Tom  Davies  speaking,  among  other  characteni,  of 
Barry's  Alexander,  says,  *'  The  vanquisher  ef  Asia  never  appeared  to 
more  advantage  in  representational  believe,  than  in  the  person  of  Spranger 
Barry.  He  looked,  moved,  and  acted  the  hero  and  the  lover  in  a  manner 
80  superior  and  elevated  that  he  charmed  every  audience  that  saw  him, 
and  gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  a  play  which  had  not  been  seen  Mace  the 
death  of  Delany.  His  address  to  his  favourite  queen  was  soft  and  elegant, 
and  his  love  ardently  passionate.  In  the  scene  with  Clytus,  in  his  rage 
he  was  terrible  j  and  in  his  penitence  and  remorse  excessive.  In  his  last 
^tracting  agouy,  his  delirious  laugh  was- wild  and  frantic ;  and  bis  dying 
groan  affectuig.''— i>ranialtc  Mi$uUam0Sf  vol.  iii 
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Th»  historical  painter,  was  bora  in  Cork,  on  October 
llth,  1741.  His  father  is  reported  by  difFerent  biogra^ 
phers,  to  have  been  a  victualler,  a  slop-seller,  and  a  coast- 
ing trader,  whether  all,  or  either  is  not  very  material,  tb^ 
latter  however^  is  most  probable,  as  James  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  him,  during  his  early  youth,  in  several 
voyages  across  the  channel;  but  the  boy  had  no  taste  f6r 
navigation^  and  the  father  it  seems,  had  as  little  taste  for 
any  thing  else. — His  son's  intellectual  propensities  be 
regarded  with  mortal  aversion,  but  at  length  finding  them 
insurmountable,  he  submitted  to  an  evil  which  could  not 
be  resisted,  cmd  consigned  him,  with  prudential  regrets 
and  dreary  forebodings,  to  the  sterile  pursuits  of  literature 
and  art>  To  these  pursaits  the  atmosphere  of  a  trading 
sea-port  was  not  very  congenial;  but  it  was  part  of  Barry's 
unlucky  fatality  to  subvert  the  beautiful  theories  of  atmos^ 
pheric  influence.  Genius  creates  its  own  opportunities,  and 
Barry,  amidst  the  impediments  of  poverty  and  sordid  societ}^ 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  degree  in  his  scbola&tic 
acquirements,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  rivals, 
and  the  attention  of  his  superiors.--«He  was  constitutions- 
ally  ascetic,  exhibiting  in  early  youth^  a  predilection  for 
those  hardships  and  privations  in  which  his  subsequent 
fortunes  so  bountifully  indulged  him ;  he  loved  to  sit  up 
all  nighty  drawing  or  transcribing  from  books,  and  when*- 
ever  he  allowed  himself  the  recreation  of  sleeps  he  preferred 
the  boards  to  his  bed.  Whether  he  ever  condescended' to 
relax  from  this  severity  of  discipline,  it  is  difficult  to  guess ; 
the  most  particular  of  his  biographers,  indeed,  informs  us, 
that "  he  was  not  behind  other  boys  in  such  pastimes  and 
mischiefs  as  boys  are  sometimes  given  to,"  but  he  adds,  in 
ike  same  pagc^  **  that  his  habits  never  resembled  those  of 
ordinary  boys,  as  he  seldom  mixed  in  their  plays  or  amuse- 
ments." From  this  species  of  evidence,  it  would  be  pr^ 
sumptuous  to  form  a  conclusion* 
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Barry  had  a  choice  of  religions;  bis  faxhtx  was  a  pro- 
testant,  his  mother  a  catholici  and  her  creed  he  adopted^ 
as  she  had  probably  taken  most  pains  to  form  his  opinions  j 
yet,  although  this  early  pre-disposition  was  confirmed  by 
his  own  inquiries^  for  he  bad  made  himself  by  intense 
investigation,  a   profound  polemic,  he  appears  at  one 
period  to  have  vaccillated^  like  most  other  young  men, 
in  his  religious  opinions,  and  had  nearly  enrolled  him^ 
self  among  that  illuminated  class  of  philosophers  who 
modestly  deny  every  thing  which  they  are  unable  to 
comprehend;  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  put  into  his 
hands  by  Burke^rescued  him  from  the  gulph  of  infidelity; 
and  it  had  been  well  if  be  had  imbibed  the  moderation 
together  with  the  conviction,  which  breathes  through  that 
admirable  treatise;  but  enthusiastic  in  all  things,  he  rushed 
from  doubt  to  bigotry,  which  in  after-life, jras  confirmed 
to  such  a  pitch  of  inveteracy,  that  he  was  once  heard  to 
consign  Pope  to  everlasting  perditioni  for  the  heterodox 
liberality  of  his  Universal  Prayer. 

At  the  ag0  of  two  and  twenty,  Barry  came  to  Dublin, 
and  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  that  capital,  an 
historical  pictyre  which  he  had  recently  painted,  on  the 
subject  of  a  tradition  relative  to  the  first  arrival  of  St» 
Paijrick  in  Ireland*    This  picture*,  it  may  be  presumed,  Waft 
sufficiently  defective,  but  Achilles  when  brandishing  the 
sword  in  petticoats,  though  not^  perhaps,  evincing  all  the 
masterly  mtoagement^  which  he  afterwards  acquired  Oil 
that  instrument^  still  shewed  himself  Achilles;  and  Bfarry^ 
in  this  bis  first  appeal  to  the  public,  exhibited  such  prooik 
of  the  divinity  within  him,  as  induced  Burke  to  take  kim 
under  his  immediate  patronage^— His,  however,  waf  not 
that  capricious  patronage,  which  delightft  its  v-anity  with 
haoiig  caught  a  genius,  and  discards  it  as  soon  as  caught*, 
to  angle  for   others.     Shortly  afterwards,  he  brought 
Barry  with  him  to  England,  provided  him  introductioiu 
and  employments,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  him  |o 
Borne* 
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*  Barry's  enthusiastic  temper  appears^  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  have  caught  new  ardour  from  the  contact  of 
congenial  minds,  during  his  short  residence  in  London. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  during  that 
period,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hugh,  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in 
characters  of  adatnant,  for  the  edification  of  all  students  in 
all  professions : — "  My  hopes  are  grounded,  in  a  most  un- 
wearied intense  application ;  I  every  day  centre  more  and 
more  upon  my  art;  I  give  myself  totally  to  it,  and,  except 
honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to  renounce  every 
thing  else." 

This  power  of  intense  application,  Barry  did  certainly 
possess ;  but  he  was  very  deficient  in  another  qualification, 
equally  indispensable  in  the  enterprises  of  genius, — he 
wanted  that  cool,  abstracted  magnaminity,  which,  while  it 
absorbs  the  man  in  his  pursuits,  secures  his  temper  against 
petty  interruptions,  the  clamours  of  enemies,  the  admoni- 
tions of  friends,  hints,  sneers,  prognostics,  and  the  whole 
etcaeteraofinsignificancies,  which  every  man  finds  himself 
beset  with,  who  starts  forth  from  the  multitude,  and  marks 
oat  for  himself  a  career  of  ambition  beyond  their  sympa- 
thy or  comprehension.    Barry  found  at  Rome,  a  set  of 
persons  who,  at  that  time  at  least,  were  as  natural  adjuncts 
to  the  circles  of  art,  as  butterflies  and  reptiles  to  a  flower 
garden;  wealthy  simpletons  who  came  to  purchase  taste 
!aiid  pictures,  and  needy  knaves  who  were  still  more  ready 
to  sell  those  articles.  With  this  latter  class  of  persons,  it 
js  a  professional  maxim  to  deny  merit  to  all  living  artists: 
Barry  received  this  condemnation  among  the  rest;  but  in- 
stead of  refuting  his  calumniators  by  the  silent  energies  of 
bit  pencil,  he  impoliticly  engaged  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  became  an  infinite  sufi*erer,  in  a  warfare  of 
dispute, sarcasm^  and  abuse.  His  friends,  the  Burkes,indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  suspicious,  that  Barry,  even  withotit 
the  spur  of  provocation,  had  a  pre-disposition   to  this 
apecies  of  contest,  and  Edmund  Burke  addressed  to  him 
at  this  time,  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which  we  subjoin,  as 
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aa  invaluable  admonition  to  all  persons  subjected  to  simi- 
lar infirmities : — 

''  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct  and  beha- 
viour, you  may  be  very  sure  they  could  have  no  kind  of 
influence  here ;  for  none  of  us  are  of  such  a  make,  as  to 
trust  to  any  one^s  report,  for  the  character  of  a  person, 
whom  we  ourselves  know.  Until  very  lately,  I  had  never 
heard  any  thing  of  your  proceedings  from  others ;  and 
when  I  did,  it  was  much  less  than  I  had  known  from 
yourself,— -that  you  had  been  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists 
and  virtuosi  in  Rome,  without  much  mention  of  cause  or 
consequence.  If  you  have  improved  these  unfortunate 
quarrels  to  your  advancement  in  your  art,  you  have  turned 
a  very  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a  very  capital  advan- 
tage. However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this  uncom- 
mon attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that 
friendly  liberty  which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness 
to  bear  from  me,  that  you  cannot  possibly  have  always  the 
same  success  either  with  regard  to  your  fortune  or  your  re- 
putation. Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will  find  the  samecom- 
petitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and  cabals, 
the  emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agi- 
tations and  passions  here,  that  you  have  experienced  in 
Italy;  and  if  they  have  the  same  effect  on  your  temper, 
they  will  have  just  the  same  effects  on  your  interest,  and 
be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never  be  employed  to 
paint  a  picture.  It  will  be  the  same  at  London  as  at 
Rome;  and  the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London;  for  the  world 
is  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts ;  nay,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  me,  I  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  you  should  fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than 
here,  as  I  should  not  then  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes,  a  genius  of  the  first  rank,  lost  to  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  friends,  as  I  certainly  must,  if  you 
do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  here,  totally 
different  from  what  your  letters  from  Rome  have  describ- 
ed to  me.  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation 
always,  and  of  anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt;  who  caa 
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live  in  the  world,  without  some  trial  of  his  patience  f  Bot* 
believe  me,  my  dear  Bany,  that  the  arms  with  whiefa  the  ill 
dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the  qualities 
by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reconciled  to  it, 
are  moderation,  gentleness,  alittle  indulgence  to  others ;  and 
agreat  deal  of  distrust  to  ourselves,  which  are  not  qualities  of 
a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them ;  but  virtues 
of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature, 
as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune ;  for 
nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well  composed  soul,  as  to 
pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling 
and  scufHing  with  every  one  about  us.    Again  and  again^ 
dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species,  if  not 
for  their    sakes,  yet   very  much  for  our  own.     Think 
what  my  feelings  must  be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard  to 
you^  and.  from  my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of 
use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  must 
be,  of  your  persevering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your 
course  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit 
me  to  trace  out  to  you  before-hand.  You  will  come  here; 
you  will  observe  what  the  artists  are  doing,  and  you  will 
sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation  in  plain  words,  and 
sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.     By  degrees 
you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works.    They  will 
be  variously  criticised ;  you  will  defend  them ;  you  will 
abuse  those  that  have  attacked  you ;  expostulations,  dis« 
eiissions,  letters,  possibly  challenges    will   go  forward; 
you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun  you.     In  the 
m«an  time  .gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear 
of  being  engaged  in  your  quarrels ;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses, which  will  only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  far- 
ther quarrels;  you  will  be  obliged  for  maintenance  to  do 
any  thing  for  any  body;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for 
want  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  you  will  go  out  of 
the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  mined.   Nothing  but 
my  real  regard  for  you,  could  induce  me  to  set  these  con- 
siderations in  this  light  before  you.    Remember  we  are 
born  to  serve  and  toac|om  our  country,  and  not  to  contend 
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vitk  cmr  fe)low*citizeQ8y  and  thai  in  panicular  yoar  bus!** 
neM  19  to  paint  and  not  to  diapnte.'' 

William  Barke  appears  to  have  bad  less  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  admecy  for  after  venturing  a  little  on  the  same 
subject  to  Barrj,  he  consolingly  adds,  he  might  as  well 
have  spared  himself  bis  labour,  for  if  such  was  Barry's 
nature,  it  would  always  remain  so-— the  event  proved  him 
the  better  philosopher.  Barry,  however,  when  disengaged 
firom  these  petty  contentions,  set  in  vehemently  to  bis 
studies,  and  investigated  the  great  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  with  profound  and  indefatigable  attention. 
In  his  modes  of  study,  as  in  every  thing  else,  be  was 
peculiar;  bis  drawings  from  the  antique  were  mad«  by 
means  of  a  patent  delineator,  a  mechanical  process  wUch 
saves  all  trouble  to  the  eye  and  hand.  Barry  considered 
the  spontaneous  correctness  of  drawing,  acquired  by  the 
habitual  exercise  of  thosQ  organs,  a  thing  of  small  com-* 
parative  importance;  but  by  minutely  dividing  and  sab« 
dividing,  enlarging  and  diminishing,  the  studies  made  by 
the  above-named  method,  he  sought  to  establish  in  his 

• 

mind  an  abstract  canon  of  proportion. — Barry,  indeed, 
delighted  in  the  idealities  of  his  art,  and  shrunk  from  the 
grossness  of  executive  excellence:  nevertheless,  he  made 
some  copies  of  Titian,  which  satisfied  his  ambition,  on  the 
subject  of  colour;  and  if  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  copyings  of  Titian  alone  can  make  a  colourist, 
without  perpetual  recurrence  to  nature,  be  by  no  means 
stands  alone  in  that  error.  But  of  his  ardour  and  success 
in  the  study  of  those  masters,  whose  qualities  were  more 
congenial  to  bis  own,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  his 
subsequent  works  furnish  an  illustrious  evidence. 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  was  elected  during 
that  period,  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Academy  at  Bo- 
logna, on  which  occasion  he  painted  as  his  picture  of  recep- 
tion, Philoctetes  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1770,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  yet  elate  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  panting 
for  an  opportunity  of  executing  some  great  public  work. 
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which  should  serve  at  once  as  his  own  monament,  and  as 
a  vindication  of  his  country  against  the  aspersions  of  me- 
taphysical drivellers  (Winckelman  and  others),  who  had 
asserted  its  utter  incapacity  for  the  historical  branch  of 
the  fine  arts.— -A  design  was  however  formed  of  decorating 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral^  with  the  works  of  our  most  eminent 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  Barry  was  to  have  been  em* 
ployed  on  the  subject  of,  "  The  Jews  rejecting  Christ 
when  Pilate  entreats  his  release:'*  but  the  scheme  was 
discouraged,  and  its  probable  success  can  now  be  only  a 
subject  of  speculation. 

The  year  after  his  return,  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  in  the  year  following,  his  Venus 
Anadyomene;  this  picture  is  unquestionably,  in  all  that 
relates  to  form  and  character,  an  exquisite  personification 
of  female  grace  and  beauty.  In  1775,  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the 
Acquisition  of  Arts  in  England;  this  work  is  equally 
valuable  for  its  research,  its  acuteness,  and  its  patriotism; 
but  Barry  hastened  to  the  practical  proof,  that  neither  fog 
nor  frost  can  repress  the  aspirations  of  genius.  He  proposed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  to  paint  gratuitously,  a  series  of  pictures, 
allegorically  illustrating  the  culture  and  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  which  now  decorate  the  great  room  of  the 
Society;  he  persisted  in  this  great  work  amidst  poverty  and 
privation''^,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years.  Whatever  may 
be  its  deficiencies  in  colour  and  execution,  it  exhibits  a 
mastery  of  design,  a  grasp  of  thought,  and  a  sublimity  of 
conception;  with  such  an  appropriation  of  those  powers 
to  the  purposes  of  ethical  utility,  as  secures  to  the  Author 
a  triple  wreath  of  immortality  as  an  artist,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  philosopher.  In  a  country  like  England,  when  an 
individual  was  found  who  had  devoted  himself  to  a  pro-* 
tracted  martyrdom,  in  an  attempt  to  add  the  last  gem  to 
ber  diadem,  to  crown  her  pre-eminence  in  literature  and 

*  SpbsistiDg  (he  ip>eater  part  of  the  time  on  bread  and  applet. 
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iroi9^  with'th^  honours  of  hifttoric  art^  it  migh^  have  b^en 
expected,  that  such  an  individual  had  some  slight  claim 
on  her  gratitude,  and  that  from  the  plethoric  superabun« 
dance  of  her  wealth,  she  would  have  dropped  a  mite,  which, 
however  insignificant  in  itself,  would  have  secured  her 
enthusiastic  champion  froni  future  indigence  and  enab^- 
ra3sment*  Bjarry's  performance  passed  before  the  public 
vision,  with  as  little  observance  as  the  last  new  pantomime, 
and  was  certainly  less  productive;  the  profits  of  the  ex- 
hibition amounted  to  500/.  to  which  200/.  were  added  bj 
a  vote  of  the  Society,  for  ^whose  rooms  they  had  been 
painted,  and  this  suQi  comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce 
of  Barry's  professional  career.  A  man  of  niore  constitutional 
placidity  than  Barry,  might  have  felt  irritated,  that  after 
having  expended  on  a  public  work  all  the  fruits  of  his  study, 
and  the  energies  of  his  youth,  his  labours  had  left  him  no 
chance  of  independence,  unless  that  independence  should 
be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  comforts  and  conye- 
Dience3  of  life.  We  regret  to  add  what  truth  extorts  from 
us,  that  Barry's  natural  irritability  seems  to  have  increased 
from  this  period,  even  to  a  degree  of  exasperation ;  and 
that  his  powers  of  mind,  at  least  in  what  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  seem  to  have  sunk  in  a  gradual  declen* 
sipn.  His  picture  of  Pandora,  which  we  gladly  refrain  from 
commenting  on,  is  too  explicit  a  proof  of  this  last  assertion; 
and  his  disputes  with  the  Academy  are  as  strong  an  evi- 
dence of  the  former.  He  had  been  elected  professor  of 
painting  in  1782,  and  almost  from  the  period  of  his  instjal- 
ment,  he  ha(}  been  engaged  in  a  perpetual  contest  with 
his  feUow-academicians:  these  dissensions  became  at  last 
so  insufferable,  that  the  council  preferred  against  him  a 
formal  body  of  charges,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Academics,  the;  offences  of  the  professor  were  considered 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  was  divested  of  his  office,  and 
expelled  the  Academy. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a 
subscription,  which  amounted  to  about  1000/.  with  which 
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his  friends  pwdiafted  an  annuity  for  his  life ;  Init  bis  dettb 
prevented  his  reaping  any  benefit  from  this  design.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  thns  related  by  his  biographer  :-^ 
"  On  the  evening  of  Tharsday,  Feb.  6,  1806,  be  wasr 
seized^  as  be  entered  the  house  where  he  usually  dined, 
with  the  cold  lit  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  so  intense  a  degree, 
that  all  his  faculties  were  suspended,  and  he  unaUe  to 
articulate  or  move.  Some  cordial  was  administered  to 
him  ;  and,  on  bis  coming  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  faked 
in  a  coach  to  the  door  of  his  own  house*,  which,  the  key- 
hole being  plugged  with  dirt  and  pebbles,  as  had  been 
often  done  before  by  the  malice,  or  perhaps,  the  roguery 
of  boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  impossible  to  open. 
The  night  being  dark,  and  he  shivering  under  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease,  his  friends  thought  it  advisable  to 
drive  away,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Mr.  Bononni.  .  By  the  kindness  of  that  good  family,  a 
bed  was  procured  in  a  neighbouring  bouse,  to  which  he 
was  immediately  conveyed.  Here  he  desired  to  be  left, 
and  locked  himself  up,  unfortunately,  for  forty  boors, 
without  the  least  medical  assistance.  What  took  place 
in  the  mean  time,  he  could  give  but  little  account  of,  as 
be  represented  himself  to  be  delirious,  and  only  recoil 
lected  his  being  tortured  with  a  burning  pain  in  bis  side, 
and  with  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  this  short  time  was 
the  death-blow  given,  which,  by  the  prompt  and  timely 
aid  of  copious  bleedings,  might  have  been  averted  ;  but, 
with  this  aid,  such  had  been  the  re-action  of  the  hot  fit 
succeeding  the  rigours,  and  the  violence  of  the  infian^' 
mation  on  the  pleura,  that  an  effusion  of  lymph  had  taken 
place,  as  appeared  afterwards  upon  dissection.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,, Feb.  8,  he  rose  and  crawled  forth 
to  relate  his  complaint  to  the  writer  of  this  account.  He 
was  pale,  breathless,  and  tottering,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  with  a  dull  pain  in  his  side,  a  cough,  short  and 

*  A  IjToographic  sketch  of  which,  from  an  original  drawing,  we  present 
the  reader  with. 
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iaeetsicity.  md  a  pulse  ^vick  and  feeUe.  Sbcoeeding  i«e- 
medies  ^vad  of  IHlle  «v^iyiL  With  eKacerlationt  and 
Kiius«oo«  of  fever,  b«  lingered  to  the  d£nd  of  Februaiy, 
when  he  texpirei,"  tJUc«i»«ins»»ftar  lyiog  ia  state  in  the 
great  room  ef  the  Society  of  Acts»  AddLphi,  ware  imterred 
b  St.  Piiiil'«  Catbedrft],  wtitfa  due  ^olemaitj^  and  the  at- 
tendance of  many  of  bit  friendi  and  admirers^  ataoag  wkoni 
vas  Dot  ooeartiat* 

Wbeo  we  consider  Barrj's  style,  io  ocNmpariaon  mth 
other  works  of  art|  it  is  diffiooU  to  aasign  it  a  apecific 
place  or  degree.  He  is  the  pfoselyle  of  no  particnlar 
matter,  the  disciple  of  no  particular  school.  That  stamp 
tf  originalky  which  tnarked  every  feature  ef  his  character, 
is  strongly  conspicuous  in  his  works.  His  works,  indeed, 
are  but  atn  aosplification  of  his  oharacic^,  for  he  did  not 
possess  that  protean  faculty  of  genius  which  can  assume 
the  form  and  cokHir  of  the  object  it  creates ;  that  faoulty 
by  which  Shaktpeare  identified  himself  with  Fabtaff,  Ham^ 
let,  and  Hotspur:  Barry's  genius,  in  this  particular,  bore  a 
nearer  resemblaoce  to  that  of  Dante  and  Milton.  The 
artist  is  perpetually  present  in  his  work ;  but  this  species 
of  !(^8tinat}e  pecaonality  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  is 
nerer  insipid,  though  it  wants  the  charm  of  versatility. 

Barry,  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  had  little  of  the 
feeliugs  of  a  painter.  He  delighted  to  construct  udagni* 
fioent  systems  of  ethics ;  and  he  employed  his  pencil  to 
illttstrale  those  sysitems,  sometimes  with  as  little  re&renoe 
to  the  natural  and  iutrbsic  capabilities  of  art,  as  the 
herald  painter,  when  arranging  his  quarteriogs,  gives  to  the 
harmony  of  colours.  The  picture  of  ^^  Final  Retribution*' 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this :  that  composition,  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  it,  is  undoubtedly 
admifable.  Infinite  judgment,  aaid  a  most  ipj!ioiific  ioh 
vention,  are  displayed  in  the  selectioo,  association,  and 
empbyment  of  ats  multitiMlinous  groups;  but,  sorely, 
nodxing  in  ^ntisg  Ivas  e^ver  so  utterly  unpktaresque  as 
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this  work  ia  its  general  effect.  The  picture  is  rather  aa 
index  to  the  book  of  explanatiooi  than  the  book  to  the 
picture;  and  the  eye  wanders  in  vain  amidst  a  promiscuous 
throng  of  kings,  quakers,  legislators,  and  naked  Indians, 
for  a  centre  of  interest  and  a  poidt  of  unity.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  defect  was  inherent  in  the  subject,  the 
inference  is,  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  have  been 
chosen ;  but,  even  when  such  incongruities  were  no 
natural  adjuncts,  Barry  sometimes  went  in  search  of  them. 
He  stopped  at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  illustration;  and, 
in  the  picture  of  the  "  Triumph  of  the  Thames,**  consi- 
dering music  a  necessary  accompaniment  on  that  occasion, 
he  has  thrown  a  musician  in  bis  wig  into  the  water,  who, 
liM^kily  for  himself,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  is  seen 
coquetting  among  the  naiads. 

Barry's  inadequacy,  in  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a 
painter,  is  still  more  evident  in  his  colouring  and  exe- 
cution. His  works  at  the  Adelphi  are  stained  designs 
rather  than  pictures.  In  a  work  of  such  extent,  the  artist 
'^aay,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  a  deficiency  in  some  qua- 
lities which  are  indispensable  in  smaller  performances; 
but,  if  the  absence  of  tone  and  surface  be  permitted  on  the 
score  of  magnitude,  that  extenuation  cannot  apply  to  the 
want  of  clear  and  characteristic  colouring.  If  the  figures 
of  Rubens  are  said  to  have  fed  on  roses,  those  of  Barry 
may  be :  pronounced  to  have  battened  on  bricks.  One 
frowsy  red  pervades  his  flesh  tones,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  little  or  no  complexional  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  character;  certainly,  the  eye  is  not  offended  by  any 
glaring  obtrusion  of  tints;  and,  so  far,  the  pictures  are 
in  harmony.  There  can  be  no  discord  where  there  is  no 
opposition. 

We  have  particularised  Barry's  defects  without  com- 
punction, because,  giving  them  their  full  force,  he  stands 
on  an  eminence  which  bids  defiance  to  criticism.  If  So- 
jorates'had  been  a  painter  instead  of  a-sculptor,  and  had 
chosen  to  illustrate  his  doctrines  by  a  graphical,  rather 
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tfatn  a  rhetorica]  exIiibitioDyWe  tnaj  imagine  that  lie  would 
have  selected  such  suljjectSi  and  have  treated  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  which  Barry  has  done.     Admitting 
some  trifling  derelictions,  he  was  great  in  every  part  of  bis 
art  which  is  abstractedly  intellectual.    The  conception  of 
the  work  on  **  Human  Culture"  could  only  have  originated 
ia  a  mind  of  gigantic  order;  nor  is  the  general  grandeur 
of  the  design  more  extraordinary  than'  the  skill  with  which 
so  large  a  mass  of  components  has  been  bent  to  the  illus- 
tration of  one  particular  idea.     Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  was  deficient  in  all  the  essentials  of  manual  per- 
formance :  though  not  a  great  painter,  he  was  certainly  a 
great  designer.    He  was  scientifically  acquainted  with  the 
human  figure,  and  his  drawing,  if  not  always  graceful,  is 
invariably  bold  and  energetic.     In  composition,  whenever 
the  subject  was  well  chosen,  be  takes  a  still  higher  ground. 
The  picture  of  ''  The  Victors  at  Olympia,''  (his  finest 
production,)  is   at   once,   a   personification  of  histoiy, 
and  the  vision  of  a  poet.    It  is  a  gorgeous  assemblage  of 
classical  imagery;  the  whole  seems  inspired  by  one  spirit, 
and  that,  the^  spirit  of  ancient  Greece.     In  expression, 
though  seldom  intense,  he  was  never  inapprepriate.    The 
Angelic  Guard  in  the  ''  Final  Retribution''  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  accurate  discrimination  in  this 
particular. .  The  countenance  of  the  angel  who  holds  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  is  pregnant  with  divine  intelli- 
gence ;  and  bis,  who  leans  over  the  brink  of  Tartarus,  com- 
miserating the  condemned,  has  always  struck  us  as  an 
image  of  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty. 

Barry's  deficiency  in  executive  skill  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, since  he  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  relish,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  it,  in  the  works,  of  the  old  masters. 
Any  one  who  should  have  formed  an  opinion  of  his  pic« 
tures  from  a  previous  perusal  of  his  writings,  would  expect 
to  find  }n.  them  all  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  surface 
and  of  colour^  But  this  disparity  between  the  faculties  of 
criticism  and  performance  is  not  peculiar  to  Barry,  and  it 
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pwrm  A  least  tfae  faUacjr  of  tbat  dheoi'j  Wbiob  affirBM 
^'  geaim"  to  be  tte  operakkKi  of ''  a  miiid  of  large  general 
powers  accidentally  directed  to  a  particular  puraoit.*' — 
Thid  was  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  J*  Reynolds,  who  likewise 
eonfbted  it  in  his  practice ;  for  while  in  faia  discoursea  he 
ipoke  with  coctiparatite  cotilenipt  of  colourings  he  asade 
it  in  ins  practice  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  and 
who^  though  he  lauded  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  with 
rapturous  Mthusiasniy  yet  meter  attempted  a  pictar^  in 
that  style.  The  fact  is,  the  abstract  reasonings  of  this 
great  artist  were  borne  down  by  the  strong  iofluenoe  of  his 
particular  temperament.  What  accidental  influence,  or 
system  of  discipUne  could  have  given  Rubens  ddicacy,  or 
Rembrandt  grace?  could  have  made  Hogarth  an  ejnc 
painter,  or  Barry  a  humorous  one  ?*-^We  do  not  consider 
these  observations  irrelevant^  because  we  think  the  hypo«- 
thesia  pernicious ;  nothing  is  more  essential  in  all  pursuits 
of  taste  and  intellect  than  that  the  student  should  as* 
certain  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  exact  direction  of  his 
powers*^  that  he  may  not  be  led  by  a  misconeepdociof  his 
own  chamcter  to  waste  the  energies  of  his  application,  in 
attempting  to  force  a  passage  through  vegions  which 
Apollo  has  barricaded  againat  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  anecdotes  told  of  Barry,  all 
of  which  have  been  ** highfy  authentkaied"  that  we  almost 
despair  of  presenting  the  reader  with  one  which  he  has  not 
heard  before.  The  following,  however,  has  never  been  j^ven 
to  the  public  in  all  the  detail  its  merits  deserve,  and  is 
moreover  so  graphicaiiy  tharacUrisUc^  that  we  could  not 
answer  its  omission  to  our  conscience. 

He  resided  in  a  little  bouse,  in  Little  St.  Martin's  Lane^ 
with  no  companions  but  a  venemble  cat,  and  an  old  Irisll^ 
woman  who  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  fa^akcm*  He 
was  too  much  of  the  stoic  philosopher  to  be  over  solicitous 
in  tfae  articles  of  furniture,  or  the  style  6f  neatness ;  and  his 
house-keeper  was  of  a  qhamcter  little  disponed  to  aailoy 
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hii%  bj  the  tvoubkscMne  opeNUionsof  domestic  deaoliaess. 
His  tim^  was  cUefly  spent  in  tbe  oorapaay  of  afeir  excellent 
pictures,  and  a  few  choice  books,  chiefly  histories^  enve- 
loped, like  himself,  in  smoke  and  dust;  his  culinary  ope* 
rations  voce  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  and  in  bis  ardonr  for 
bis  favourite  pursuits,  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  man  who 
lived  only  to  eat,  that  he  searoely  ate  to  live. 

Sannteriqg  one  day  alone  in  St.  James's  Park,  he  acci- 
dentally met  Bttrk4?,  who  accosted  him  in  a  most  kind  aud 
friendly  manner;  expresaingmuch  pleasure  on  seeing  him, 
and  gently  chiding  him  for  not  having  called  to  see  him 
for  so  ittany  years.  Barry,  with  great  freedom  and  cheer- 
fulness, recognised  their  old  acquaintance  and  friendship 
in  earlier  years;  but  be  said  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
when  any  of  his  old  friends  soared  into  regions  so  fax 
above  bis  spiiere,  seldom  to  trouble  them  with  his  visits 
or  obsolete  reooliectioas;  he  considered  therefore  his  old 
friend  Burke,  ;as  now  too  great  a  man  for  iotercourse  with 
a  groundling  like  himself.  Mr.  Burke^  rather  hnrt  at  this 
nnmerited  taunt,  (for  no  usan  was  less  proud,  more  Jctnd, 
or  assumed  so  little  on  the  score  of  rank  and  talents,) 
pressed  Barry  to  a  friendly  visit  at  his  bouse:  but  Barry 
insisted  on  precedence  in  the  march  of  hospitality,  and 
invited  the  statesman  to  come  nest  day,  and  take  with 
him  a  friendly  beef*-steak,  at  his  house  in  Little  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  to  which  Mr,  Burke  agreed,  iind  kept  his  appoint- 
ment.  When  he  capped  at  tbe  door,  however.  Dame 
Ursula  who  opened  it,  at  first  denied  that  ber  master  was 
at  hone;  but  on  Mr.  Burke's  expressing  some  surprise 
and  annosncing  his  name,  Barry  overheard  his^voice,  and 
ran  down  stairs  in  tbe  usual  trim  of  abstcacted  genius,, 
utterly  vegaidless  of  his  pemonal  appearance:  bis  scanty  grey 
hatr,uiMxuisciousoftheeomb,  sported  in  disordered  riogkts 
round  4us  head;  a  greasy  igreen  silk  shade  over  his  eyes, 
served  4B  an  anxifiary  4o  a  pair  of  hornrmonnted  spectacles, 
to  strengCbea  bis  visinn.  His  lioea  was  none  of  the 
wfaMsst,  and  n  sort  of  nsf  irdminc  served  the  purposes  of 
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a  robe  de  chambre  ;  hxxi  it  was  of  the  composite  brder,  for  it 
was  neither  jocA:tfy-coa/,  surtoutj  peUsse^  nor  tufdc,  but  a 
mixture  of  all  foar;  and  the  chronologt/  of  it  might  have 
puzzled  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  to  develop.  After  a 
welcome  greeting,  he  conducted  his  eloquent  country- 
man to  his  dwelling*room  on  the  first  fioor^  which  served 
him  for  kitchen,  parlour,  study,  gallery,  and  painting  room ; 
but  it  was  at  that  moment  so  befogged  with  smoke,  as 
almost  to  suffocate  its  phthisicky  owner,  and  was  quite 

impervious  t6  the  rays  of  vision.  Barry  apologized ;  d d 

the  bungling  chimney  doctors;  hoped  the  smoke  would 
clear  up,  as  soon  as  the  fire  burned  bright;  and  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  ^*  such  an  infernal  smother,''  until 
Mr*  Burke,  with  some  difficulty  convinced  him  he  was 
himself  the  cause:  for,  in  order  to  remedy  the  errors  of  his 
chimney,  he  had  removed  the  old  stove  grate  from  the 
fire-place  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  it  was  s\x^ 
tained  by  a  large  old  dripping  pan,  by  way  of  a  platform, 
to  save  the  carpet  from  ignition ;  and  he  had  been  occu- 
pied for  half  an  hour  with  the  bellows  to  cheer  up  the 
coals  to  a  blaze.  He  was  now  prevailed  on  to  assist  his 
guest  in  removing  the  grate  to  its  proper  situation,  and 
the  windows  being  thrown  open,  the  smoke  soon  vanished. 
He  now, proceeded  to  conduct  his  guest  to  see  his  pic- 
tures in  certain  apartments  on  the  higher  story,  where 
ibany  exquisite  pieces  without  frames,  stood  edgewise  on 
the  floor,  with  their  fronts  to  the  walls,  to  guard  them 
fromi  injury ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  water,  their 
coats  of  dust  were  removed,  and  their  beauties  developed, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  guest.— Having  lectured  con 
amore  upon  the  history  and  merits  of  the  paintings,  his 
next  object  was  to  display  to  his  guest  the  economy  of  his* 
bed-room:  the  walls  of  this  apartment,  too,  were  occupied 
by  frameless  pictures,  veiled  in  perennial  dust,  which  was 
likewise  sponged  off,  to  develop  their  beauties,  and  dis- 
play some  first-rate  gems  of  the  art.  -  In  a  sort  of  recess 
between  the  fire-place  and^he  wall;  stood  a  stump  bedstead 
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witboot  curtains,  and  couDterpaned  by  a  rug,  bearing  ali 
the  vestiges  of  long  and  ardoons  service,  and  tinted  onlj 
by  the  accumulated  soil  of  half  a  century,  which  no 
scourer's  baud  had  ever  propbaned.  ''  That,  Sir/'  said  the 
artist,  **  is  my  bed;  I  use  no  curtains,  because  they  are 
uowholesome^and  I  breathe  more  freelyi  and  sleep  as  sound- 
ly as  if  I  reposed  on  down,  and  snored  under  velvet. — But 
there/my  friend,"  continued,  he,  pointing  to  a  broad  shelf^ 
fixed  high  above  the  bed,  and  fortified  on  three  sides  by 
the  walls  of  the  recess,  "  tiM  is  my  cAc/Vifccworc-^'Ecod 
I  have  outdone  them  at  lasjt/i^''  Out-<lone  whom  i"  said 
Mn  Burke« — "  The  rats,:  thfid—d  rats,  my  dear  friend," 
replied  Barry,  rubbing  his  palms  in  ecstacy,  ''they  beat 
me  out  of  every  other  security  in  the  house — could  not 
keep  any  thing  for  them,  in  cupboard  or  closet;  they 
devoured  my  cold  meat,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  bacon: 
but  there  they  are  now,  you  see,  all  safe  and  snug,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  rats  in  the  parish."  Mr.  Burke  could  not 
do  less  than  highly  commend  his  invention,  and  congra- 
tulate him  on  its  success.  They  now  descended  to  the 
first  room;  Barry,  whose  only  clock  was  his  stomach,  felt  it 
was  his  dinner  hour,  but  totally  forgot  his  invitation,  until 
Mr.  Burke  reminded  him  of  it: — ^*' Ods-oh!  my  dear 
friend,"  said  he,  '^  I  beg  your  pardon:  so  I  did  invite  you, 
and  it  totally  escaped  my  memory: — ^but  if  you  will  sit 
down  here  and  blow  the  fire,  FU  step  out  and  get  a  charming 
beef-steak  in  a  minute."  Mr.  Burke  took  the  bellows  to 
cheer  up  the  fire — ^and  Barry  his  departure  to  cater  for  the 
banquet.  And  shortly  after,  he  returned  with  a  comely 
beef-steak,  enveloped  in  cabbage  leaves,  crammed  into  one 
pocket;  the  other  was  filled  with  potatoes;  under  each  arm 
was  a  bottle  of  port,  procured  at  Slaughter's  cofi*ee-house; 
and  in  each  hand  a  French  brick.  An  antique  gridiron 
was  placed  on  the  fire,  and  Mr,  Burke  performed  thfe 
office  of  cook ;  while  Barry  as  butler,  set  the  table,  which 
he  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  perfectly  geographical;  for 
the  stains  of  former  soups  and  gravies  had  given  it  the 
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afpeamce  of  a  Map  of  the  WorkL  ThelcDiTefl  and  fork» 
were  vetemns  brigmki  feom  diffefcnt  sets,  for  no  two  of 
them  wope  the  fluae  nnifomii  in  bladeft,  handles^  or  shapes* 
Ikime  Ursula  cooked  the  {Mytatoes  in  JUpperariwi  perfec* 
tion,  and  by  five  o'clock,  the  hungry  friends  sat  down  like 
B$wu  and  AcimUs  to  make  a  hearty  meal :  after  having 
dispatched  the  ''  pinguesi  ferinaniy^  they  whiled  away  the 
time  till  nine  o'clock,  ova:  their  two  flagons  *^  vdms 
Baocki,*'— 

<<  And  j«k'4,  md  iMi^'d,  and  tA'd  of  f«niier  tunes/' 

Mr,  Barkehas  often  been  heard  to  declare,  that  thk  was  one 
of  the  most  amusing  a»ddriightfiil  days  of  his  whole  life* 


WILLIAM  BATHE, 

An  eminent  Jesuit,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1564*  The 
Bathes  were  formerly  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  but  by  extravagance,  mis- 
fortunes, and  injudicious  intermeddling  in  civil  dissen- 
sions, they  were  so  reduced  that  no  branch  of  any  note 
remains  in  the  country.  The  parents  of  William  Bathe 
were  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  protestant  religion : 
but  not  feeling  a  very  anxious  regard  as  to  the  religious 
principles  of  their  son,  they  put  him  under  the  tuition  of 
a  zealous  catholic  schoolmaster,  through  whose  early- 
instruction  his  mind  was  imbued  with  such  a  predilection 
for  that  persuasion,  as  fitted  him  for  the  course  of  life  he 
afterwards  embraced.  From  Dublin  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  lie  studied  several  years ;  but  the  historian  of  that 
university,  Anthony  Wood,  was  unable  to  discover  at 
what  college  or'  hall  he  sojourned,  or  whether  he  took 
any  university  degree.  Afterwards,  being  weary  of  the 
heresy  professed  in  England  (as  he  usually  called  it)  he 
went  abroad  ;  and,  in  1596,  was  initiated  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits-  After  remaining  some  time  in  Flanders, 
he  was  sent  to  Padoa,  in  Italy;  and  from  thence  to  Spain, 
where  he  presided  over  the  Irish  seminary  at  Salamanca, 
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^*  ad  farmationem  spbrHULs!*     He  is  said  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  very  strong  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
catholic  faith,  and  to  hare  been  macfa  esteemed  for  the 
iategritjr  of  his  life ;  b«t  it  is  on  record,  iimt  his  natoral 
temper  was  glootny^  and  far  frou  sociabieb.    In  i6l4  he 
took  a  jMHney  to  Madrid  to  transact  some  bosioess  on  ao-    n 
covnt  ol  his  order,  and  died  in  that  city>and  was  buried  ia  the 
Jesail'^  cotiYenu    He  had  a  high  character  for  leamiag  ; 
and  one  of  his  works  proves  him  entrtled  to  it— ^  Janua 
LiDgipmiii,  cev  Modus  masiaie  accommodatns  quo  pap 
rebit  aditss  ad  oamei  Lingoas  iatelligendas,"  Salamanca, 
161I.    It  was  published  by  the  oare  of  the  Irish  faibera 
of  the  Jesaits  at  Salamanca,  and  became  a  standard  book 
fioc  the  iostructiott  of  youth.     He  also  wrote,  ia  Spanish| 
^  A  Preparation  for  the  admimstering  of  the  Secramcot 
with  greater  Facility,  and  Fruit  of  Repentance,  than  bath 
been  already  done/'  Milaa^  l604.     It  was  published  by 
Joseph  Creswell,  uiider  the  name  of  Peter  Maurique«   He 
wrote  in  English  and  Latin,  and  published,  but  witho«t 
his  name,  **  A  Methodical  Institution  coacer Di«g  the  diief 
Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Rdigion^^    He  published  an- 
ether  religious  work,  **  A  Method  for  the  parfonning  of 
general  Confeoiion.'' 

In  his  youth,  at  Oxford,  he  was  much  delighted  with 
the  s tisdy  cS  masic ;  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  It  was 
eadtled  ^'  A  Brief  Introductroa  to  the  True  Art  of  Muaic, 
wherein  are  set  down  exact  and  easy  Ral^,  widi  args* 
meats  and  their  solution,  for  such  as  seek  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  truth,"  London,  1584^  4to. 


THOMAS  BEABD^ 

An  iagenious  engraver,  was  a  aativts  of  Iveiaad)  and  £on» 
risked  about  the  y«ar  1 7^8.  He  worked  in  neBBOtiatQ, 
and  was  principally  empioyied  in  portraits. 

The  period  of  his  decease  we  are  wholly  onacquaia-ted 
juith* 
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RICHARD  BELING, 

A  MAN  endowed  with  both  learning  and  courage,  and 
celebrated  for  his  vindication  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland^ 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  the  historians  of* 
the  great  rebellion,  was  descended  from  an  old  English 
family  long  settled  in  Ireland ;  and  was  born  at  Belings- 
town,  in  the  barony  of  Balrothe,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,, 
in  16 13*  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Beling,  Knight,  and 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  a  grammar- 
school  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  afterwards  was  put  un* 
der  the  tuition  of  some  priests  of  the  popish  persuasion^ 
who  sedulously  cultivated  his  natural  talents,  and  taught 
him  to  write  Latin  in  a  fluent  and  elegant  sty}e.  Thus 
grounded  in  the  polite  parts  of  literature,  his  father  trans* 
planted  him  to  Lincoln's  inn,  wher^  he  pursued  his  studies 
for  several  years,  and  returned  home  a  '^  very  accom*^ 
plished  gentleman;''  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
made  the  law  a  profession.  His  natural  inclination  being 
warlike,  he  early  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  and, 
although  he  had.not.  attained  bis'twenty-nioth  year,  was 
jthen  an  ofiicer  of  considerable  rank,  as,  in  the  February 
of  the  same  year,  he  appeared  at.  the  head  of  a  strong 
body  of  the  Irish  before  Lismore,  and  summoned  the 
castle  to  surrender;  but  the  Lord  Broghill,  who  com- 
manded it,  having  a  body  of  a  hundred  new  raised  forces, 
and  another  party  coming  to  his  relief,  Beliog  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and  quitted  the  siege. 

He  afterwards  became  a  leading  member  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  confederated  Roman  catholics  at  Kilkenny; 
to  which  he  was  principal  secretary,  and  was  sent  embas- 
sador to  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes,  in  1645)  to 
beg  assistance  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  He,  un- 
luckily, brought  back  with  him  a. fatal  present  in  the 
person  of  the  nuncio^  John  Baptist  Rinencini|  Archbishop 
and  Prince  of  Fermo,  who  was  the  occasion  of  reviving 
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the  distinctions  between,  the  old  Irish  of  blood  and  the 
old  English  of  Irish  birth,  which  divided  that  party  into 
factions,  prevented  all  peace  with  the  Marquis  of  Orroond, 
and  finally  ruined  the  country  he  was  sent  to  save.  When 
Mr.  Beling  had  fathomed  the  mischievous  schemes  -  of 
the  nuncio  and  his  party,  and  perceived  that  they  had 
other  views  than  merely  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  nobody  was  more  zealous  than 
he  in  opposing  their  measures,  in  promoting  the  peace 
then  in  agitation,  aod  submitting  to  the  king's  authority, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  he  became 
very  acceptable  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  entrus:ted 
him  with  many  negociations  both  before  and  after  the 
Restoration,  all  of  which  he  executed  with  great  fidelity. 
In  1647  he  was  commissioned  to  transact  the  negotiation 
for  the  junction  of  the  Irish  army  with  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  before  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the 
parliament ;  and,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Marquis,  then 
created  Duke  of  Ormond,  employed  him  three  several 
times  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  synod  of  the  catholic 
clergy  assembled,  by  connivance,  at  Dublin,  in  I666,  to 
sign  a  remonstrance  of  their  loyalty,  which  he  had  himself 
subscribed  in  1662.  *  These  negotiations,  however,  were 
entirely  fruitless,  the  synod  abruptly  breaking  off  before 
any  business  was  concluded. 

When  the  parliament  army  had  vanquished  the  royalists, 
Mr.  Beling  .withdrew  to  .France,  where  he  continued 
several  years;  during  which  period  he  employed  himself 
in  composing  several  works  in  Latin,  in  opposition  to 
such  writings  of  the  Romish  party  as  had  been  written  to 
clear  them  from  being  the  instruments  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  lay  the  blaine  thereof  on  the  severity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  His  account  of  the  transactioi|s  of 
Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  is  esteemed^ 
by  judicious  readers,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any 
written  by  the  Romish  party,  and  yet  he  is  not  free  from 
a  partiality  to  the  cause  he  at  first  embarked  in. 
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He  returned  home  npon  the  Restoiation,  and  was  re^ 
poaaesaed  of  his  estate  by  the  fayoar  and  interest  of  tlie 
I>iike  of  Ormond.  He  died  in  Dublin,  in  Sept)e«nb«r 
1677;  andwasbaried  in  the  ehurob-yard  of  Malahider t; 
about  five  miles  from  that  city,  where  there  is  a  tomb 
aieeted  to  his  memory,  but  without  any  iaaoription  tbaf 
it  apparent  or  legible. 

During  his  retirement  in  France,  he  wrote,  in  Latin, 
in  two  books,  ^'  Vindiciarum  Catholicorum  HtberasB,'' 
under  the  name  of  Philopater  Ireneeus*  The  first  of  which 
gives  a  pretty  accurate  history  of  Irish  affairs,  from  l64l 
to  1649;  and  the  second  is  a  confutation  of  an  epistle 
written  by  Paul  King,  a  Fmn^scan  friar  and  a  nnnciotist, 
in  defence  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  This  book  of  Mr.  Be* 
liiig^s  being  answered  by  John  Ponce,  a  Franciscan  friar 
also,  and  a  moat  implacable  enemy  to  the  protestants  of 
Irdaod,  in  a  tract  entitled,  **  Belingi  Vindiciss  eversss," 
our  author  made  a  reply,  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of  ^  Annotationes  in  Johaanea  Poncii  Librum,  cui 
titalni,  Vindidae  Eversaa :  acceasemat  Belingi  Vindicisc,*' 
P&risiisy  1664,  8to.  He  wrote  also  a  vindicatiosi  of  irim'^ 
self  against  Nicholas  French,  titalar  bishop  of  Ferns, 
under  the  title  of  **  Innocentia  suas  impetitse  per  fieve« 
rendiflEsimum  Ferneasem  Tindidse,''  Paris,  165£,  Idmo^ 
dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland;  and  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  poem,  called  *'  The  Eighth  Day/'  which 
has  escaped  our  searches.  When  a  student,  however,  at 
Liacoln^s  inn,  he  wrote  and  added  a  sixth  book  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  was  printed  with  that 
romance,  LondcHi^  IfidS,  folio,  with  only  the  initials  of  his 
name* 

'   III    IM     II"         f     '1.' 

GEORGE  BERKELEY 

Is  a  name  of  which  Ireland  may  justly  bonst,  hoik  for  the 
briliiancyof  his  genius  and  his  extensive  stores  of  know^ 
ledge ;  but  still  more  for  liie  warmth  of  his  benevolent 
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heart,  whidi  he  manifested  bj  a  life  honoarable  to  hioMelf 
and  highly  vsefol  to  mankind.  He  wai  born  March  1^ 
]684>  at  Kilcrin,  near  Tbomastown,  in  the  connty  of  Kil^ 
kenny.  His  fetheri  William  Berkeley  of  TbomiMtown/ 
was  the  «on  of  a  loyal  adherent  of  Charles  I.  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  in  1660,  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was 
made  ooUector  at  Belfast. 

George  Berkeley  received  the  elements  d  his  edocation 
at  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  nnder  Dr.  Hnnton,  where  he 
gave  early  proofs  of  his  industry  and  capacity^  and  made 
ssch  extraordinary  progress,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  found  qualified  to  be  admitted  pensioner  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  Dr»  Hall.  In  that  learned  society 
he  acquired  distinction ;  and,  after  a  most  rigorous  ex* 
amioationi  whidi  he  went  through  with  great  credit,  be 
was  elepted  to  a  fellowship  of  the  college,  June  the  9th, 
1707,  when  a  few  days  older  than  twenty  years. 

He  did  not  now  relax  into  indolence,  and  sit  down 
quietly  to  enjoy  learned  ease,  but  proved  to  the  worid 
his  intention  to  increase  his  own  knowledge,  and  to  com-* 
mnoicate  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to  others*  His  first 
pvblicatioQ  was  ^*  Arithmetiea  absque  Algebra  aut  En* 
dide  demonstrata.''  It  proves  the  solid  foundation  of 
mathematical  knowledge  which  he  had  laid  in  his  mind. 
It  appears  from  the  preface  to  have  been  written  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  though  it  did  not  appear  till 
1707*  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Palliser,  son  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Cashel;  and  is  followed  by  a  nuithem)E^ical 
au8oellany»  containing  observations  and  theorems,  in-* 
scribed  to  his  popil,  Mr.  Samuel  Molineux,  whose  lather 
was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke.  This 
work  is  so  fer  eurious,  as  it  shews  the  early  vigour  of  his 
mind,  his  genius  for  the  mathematics,  and  his  attachment 
to  those  more  subtle  and  metaphysical  studies,  in  which 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  shine. 

In  1709  came  forth  the  ^  Theory  of  Vision;"  a  work 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  sagacity,  being,  as  Dr. 
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Reid  obsenresy  the  first  attempt  that  ever  wat  madetto 
distiDguish  the  immediate,  and, natural. objects  of  sight, 
from  the  conclusions  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
from  our  infancy  to  draw  from  them.     He  draws  a  boun« 
dary  between  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  he  shews 
clearly,  that  the  connection  which  we  form  in  our  minds 
between  sight  and  touch,  is  the  effect  of  habit;  insomuch 
diat  a  person  born  blind,  and  suddenly  made  to  see,  would 
be  uoable  at  first  to  foretel  how  the  objects  of  sight  would 
affect  the  sense  of  touch,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  were 
tangible  or  not ;  and,  until  experience  had  taught  him, 
he  would  not  from  sight  receive  any  idea  of  distance,  or 
of  external,  space,  but  would  imagine  all  objects  to  be  in 
his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.    These,  and  other  interest- 
ing positions,  have  since  been  completely  verified  by 
actual  experiment,  as  may  be  seen  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  a  young  man  born  blind,  who,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  couched  by  Mr. Chese}den,.in  1728,  and 
received  bis  sight.    An  account  of  his  sensations  .and 
ideas  is.  given  iu  Cheselden's  Anatomy ;  and  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  interesting  to  be  transcribed  into  the 
works  of  numerous  writers  on  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.  In  1733  he  published  a  **  Vindication  of  the  Theory 
of  Vision.** 

In  1710  appeared  '^  The  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge;'* and  in  1713,  ^'  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous."  But  of  these  works  we  cannot  speak  with,  the 
same  degree  of  praise :  they  are,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  proofs  how  far  a  strong  and  energetic  mind 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  pursuit  of  an  absurd  and 
delusive  theory.  The  object  of  both  works  i3  to  prove, 
that  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  existence  of 
matter  are  absolutely  false;  that  there,  are  no  external 
objects,  no  world,  or  any  thing  in  it;  but  that  all  things 
merely  exist  in  the  mind  or  ideas,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  impressions  produced  there,  by  the  immediate  .act  of 
the  Deity,  according  to  certain   rules   termed  laws  of 
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nature;  which  the  Sapreme  Being  has  'been  pleased  'to 
ohserve,  and  from  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
hedojes  not  deviate;  la  justice  to  the  author,  it  ought 
to  be '  recollected,  that  he  was  then  only  tw€aity*sevei;i 
yeatsof>age;  that  tbei  science  of  metaphysics  was  then 
more  imperfectly  uiklerstoDd  thasr  at  present;  and  that 
many  theories  and  doctrines  then  offered  to  the  world, 
though  less  singular,  were  as  little  ^  capable  of  defence. 
Whatever  sceptical  inferences  may  have  been  drawn  from 
these  works,  the  go6d  intentions:  of  the  writer  are  un- 
doubted; and  he  intended  them  to  oppose  the  opinions 
of  scenes  and  atheists:  and*  he  has  attempted  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  with 
the.grounds  of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion,  which 
cause  and  grounds  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctriaes  of 
the  existence  of  matter. 

•  He  seems  persuaded  that  men  would  never  have  been 
led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  if  they  had  not 
fancied  themselves  invested  with  a  power  of  abstracting 
substance  from  the  qualities  under  which  it  is  perceived ; 
and  hence  he  is  led  to  combat  an  opinion  entertained  by 
Locke,  and  by  most  metaphysicians  since  that  time,  of 
there  being  a  p^wer  in  the  mind  of  abstracting  general 
ideas.  Other  writers,  of  a*  sceptical  principle,  embracing 
Mr.  Berkeley's  doctrinles,  and  giving  them  a  different  ten'- 
dency,have  endeavoured  to  sap  the  foundations  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  **  these  works 
form  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism,  which  are  to  be  found 
either  among  the  ancient  or  modern  philosophers' — Bayle 
himself  not  excepted.''  Dr.  Beattie  comments  on  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  these  doctrines ;  and  adds,  that  if 
Berkeley's  airgument  be  conclusive,  it  proves  that  to  be 
false  which  every  one  must  necessarily  believe  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life  to  be  true,  and  that  to  be  true,  which  no 
man  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever  capable  of 
believing  for  a  single  moment.  Berkeley's  doctrine  at* 
tacks  the  uGiost  incontestible  dictates  of  common  sense  > 

VOL.  1.  Q 
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and  pretends  to  demonstcite^  tfaM  the  dearest  principles 
of  human  coDvictiop,  and  those  which  ba^e  determinedl 
the  judgment  of  men  in  all  ageai,  sod  by  which  the  judg* 
ment  of  all  reasonable  men  must  be  determined,  are  cer-* 
tainly  fallacious,  it  may,  after  all,  be  safeiy  asserted,  th^ 
Berkeley's  errors  were  such  that  none  but  a  man  of  the 
most  Tigorous  and  independent  mind  oonld  hare  fallen 
into;  that  they  demonstrate  strong  original  powers;  that 
they  hare  done  no  harm  in  society ;— but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  discussion  which  they  excited,  tended  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  hunian  knowledge. 

In  171^,  by  the  perusal  of  Locke's  two  treatises  on  Go- 
vernment,  Berkeley's  attention  was  directed  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience;  and  conceiving  the  opposite  opinion 
was  at  the  time  too  prevalent,  he  preached  three  sermons 
on  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel,  which  he  committed 
to  the  press.  This  at  a  future  period  was  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  his  interests,  as  it  caused  him  to  be  coiisidered 
a  Jacobite,  and  hostile  to  the  principles  which  droVe  out 
the  Stuarts,  and  brought  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne.  His  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Molineux,  wIk> 
had  been  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IL  took  care  to  remove  that  impression,  and  was 
the  means  of  making  him  known  to  Queen  Caroline.  In 
1713  he  published  a  defence  of  his  System  of  Imma- 
terialism.  His  amiable  manners,  his  highly  respectable 
private  character,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  talents^  esta* 
blisbed  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company  sooght  even 
by  those  who  opposed  his*  metaphysical  speculations. 
Two  men  of  the  most  opposite  political  sentiments  intro- 
duced him  to  the  society  of  the  learned  and  the  great, 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  I)r.  Swift.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
strict  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Pope,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  poet's  life.  He  wrote  several  papers  for 
Steele  in  the  Guardian,  and,  it  is  said,  had  from  him  a 
guinea  and  a  dinner  for  each.  Dean  Swift  recommended 
him  to  Lord  Berkeley  ^  and  procured  for  him  the  appoint* 
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medt  of  chftplaia  ^iid  secretafy  to  the  famous  Earl  of 
PeterborMgh,  who  was  sent  out  embassador  to  the  king 
of  Sicily,  and  the  Italian  States  in  J  7 13.  On  his  reeoro  to 
Bngland  in  August  1714,  he  found  his  former  friends,  thfe 
tiiinisters  of  Queen  Anne,  now  in  disgrace;  and  men 
of  opt)os]te  principles  forming  the  administration  of 
George  L  All  hopes  of  preferment  were  therefore  at  an 
end;  and  he  therefore  willingly  embraced  the  ofier  of 
accompanying  Mr.  Ashe,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  a  tour  through  Europe*  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1714  he  had  a  dangerous  fever,  which  gate  occa- 
sion to  Dr.  Arbttthnot  to  indulge  a  little  pleasantry  on 
Berkeley's  system :— "  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley,"  says  he 
to  his  friend  Swift,  ''  has  now  the  idea  of  health,  which 
was  t^ry  hard  to  )>rodnce  in  him;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a 
strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  is  was  very  hard  to 
destroy  it  by  introducing  a  oontrary  one.** 

Mr.  Berkeley  spent  altogether  four  y^ars  on  his  tour, 
and  besides  performing  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  he 
visited  countries  less  frequented.  He  stopped  some  time 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  bf  the  leisure  he 
had  there,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  rival  in  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, the  celebrated  P^re  Malebranche.  He  ^ound 
this  ingenious  father  in  the  cell  of  his  own  convent,  cockl- 
ing in  a  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  wliich  he 
was  troubled— *an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conver^ 
sation  turning  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the 
French  philosopher  had  received  an  account  from  a  trans- 
lation which  had  lately  been  published,  a  discussion  took 
place  between  them,  of  which  the  result  was  fatal  to  P^re 
Malebranche.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  became 
heated;  raised  his  voice  to  an  unnatural  elevation,  and 
gave  in  to  that  vij}]ent  gesticulation  and  impetuosity,  so 
natural  to  Frenchmen ;  the  cctasequence  6f  which  was,  an 
increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days* 

From  Apulia  Mr.  Berkeley  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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Tarantula  to  Dr.  Freiod,  such  as  was  there  usually  told  to 
strangers,  but  which  more  accurate  investigation  has  since 
discovered  to  contain  much  .of  imposition  and  exagge* 
ration.  He  passed  through  Calabria  to  Sicily,  which 
latter  country  he  examined  with  so  much  attention  as  to 
collect  materials  for  a  new  natural  history  of  it;  but 
which  were  unfortunately  lost  in  his  voyage  to  Naples* 
The  loss  the  world  has  sustained  by  this  accident  may  be 
estimated  from  the  interesting  description  of  the  island  of 
Inarime,  now  called  Ischia,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated 
22nd  October,  177 1>  published  in  Pope's  works ;  and  from 
another  letter  from  Naples,  addressed  to  Dr..  Arbuthnot, 
giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  On 
his  way  homeward,  as  he  stopped  at  Lyons,  he  drew  up  a 
curious  tract, "  De  Motu,''  which  was  inserted  in  the  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Acadenay  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  which 
had  proposed  the  subject,  and  which  he  afterwards  printed 
on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721.  The  nation  was  at  this 
time  in  great  agitation  and  distress  from  the  failure  of  the 
famous  South  Sea  scheme,  which  induced  him  to  publish 
in  the  same  year  '^  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain." 

He  now  found  access  to  the  best  company  in  the  me* 
tropolis*  By  Mr.  Pope  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bur- 
lington,, and.  by  his  lordship  recommended  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  being  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took 
him  over  in  1721  as  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  in  November 
the  same  year  he  had  both  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  in  divinity  conferred  upon  him.  A  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  J 776,  however,  denies  that  he 
ever  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  any  lord-lieutenant, 
and  asserts  that  his  degree  of  D.  D.  was  given  by  his 
college,  in  1717)  when  he  was  in  Italy.  In  1722  he  had 
a  very  unexpected  increase  of  fortune  from  Mrs.  Van- 
homrigh,  the  celebrated  Vanessa,  to  whom  he  liad  been 
introduced  by  Swift.  This  lady,  who  had  so  long  enter- 
tained a  romantic  passion  for  the  Dean,  and  had  intended 
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making  him  her  heir^  finding  herself  slighted,  altered  her 
intentions,  and  left  about  8000/.  between  her  two  execu- 
tors, Dr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Marshal.  In  his  life,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  it  is  said,  that  Swift  haid  ofteil 
taken  him  to  dine  at  this  lady's  house;  but  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
his  widow,  asserts  that  he  never  dined  there  but  once, 
and  that  by  chance.  In  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  exe* 
cutor,  Dr.  Berkeley  destroyed  as  much  of  Vanessa's  cor- 
respondence as  he  could  find ;  not^  as  he  declares,  because 
be  had  found  any  thing  criminal  in  her  connection  with 
the  Dean,  but  because  he  had  found  in  the  kdy's  letters  a 
warmth  and  ardour  of  expression  which  might  have  been 
turned  into  ridicule,  arid  which  delicacy  required  him  to 
conceal  from  the  public.  Her  other  executor  did  not  act 
with  equal  tenderness  to  her  memory,  and  published  the 
^*  Cadenus  and  Vanessa"— ^which  Dr.  Delany  asserts  proved 
fatal  to  Swift's  other  lady,  Stella. 

In  1717  he  had  been  elected  senior  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  on  18th  May^  1724,  he  resigned  this  preferment, 
being  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  with  about 
1 100/.  a  year. 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  on  a  new  scene  olf  life^  in 
which  he  manifested  himself  as  the  benevolent,  disinterested 
philanthropist,  and  warm  supporter  of  Christianity,  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  native 
Indians  on  the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  and  felt 
anxious  to  promote  their  civilization,  and  advance  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits.  The  most  likely  meains 
which  appeared  to  the  Dean,  was  to  erect  a  college  for 
the  education  of  young  m€n,  who  might  afterwards  be  em- 
ployed as  missionaries.  He  accordingly  published  in  1725 
'^  A  Proposal  for  converting  the  Savage  Americans  to 
Christiamty,  by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda."-<-With 
so  much  zeal  did  he  enter  into  this  plan,  that  he  actually 
ofiered  to  resign  all  his  own  church  preferments,  and 
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devote  the  remainder  pf  his  life  in  directing  the  studies  of 
the  co]lege>  for  pvHy  lOOlt  9  y^ar.    Such  was  the  influence 
of  bis  great  exainple/that  three  junior  fellows  of  Triuity 
College,  PuhUn^  qoqcurred  with  him  in  his  design^aqd  proi- 
posed  to  ei^change  for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
of  only  4PL  a  year,  all  'their  flattering  prospects  in  their, 
own  country*    The  proposal  was  enforcet^  on  the  attention 
of  the  ministry,  not  merely  by  considerations  of  ni^tnra{ 
honour,  and  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
Christiat|ity,  but  also  by  the  in^q;iediate  advantage,  likely 
to  accrue  from  it  to  the  government.    Having  by  diligent 
research  estimated  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Christopher,  in   the  West  Indies,  ceded  to  Great 
BritsuA  by  France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrechti  he  proposed 
to  dispose  of  them  for  the  public  nse,  and  th^s  to  rai^e  a 
sum  of  money,  part  of  which  was  to  he  applied  to  the 
establishment  of  his  college.    The  seheme  was  commiir 
nicated  by  the  Abb6  Gqaltieri,  or  Altieri,  to  his  Majeisty 
King  George  I.,  and  by  the  royal  command  laid,  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  minister  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole.    A  charter  was  granted  by  the  King,  fqr  erecting  the 
college,  to  be  called  *'  St»  PauVs  College^  in  Berfnuda," 
and  which  was  to  loonsist  of  a  president  and  nine  fellows^ 
who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  children 
at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  each.   The  first  president  Dr^ 
George  Berkeley,  and  the  three  first  fellows  named  in  the 
charter,  those  already  noticed  of  Trinity  College*  DnbliOf 
were  licensed  to  hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.    The 
Commons,  in  the  year  1726*  voted  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  a  grant  of  such  a  sum,  to  effect  the 
above  purpose,  out  of  the  land  of  St,  Christopher's  already 
mentioned,  as  his  majesty  might  think  proper.     The 
minister  accordingly  promised  to  advan<;e   10,000/.  and 
considerable  private  subscriptions  were  made,  to  forward 
so  pious  a  purpose.    With  such  a  fair  prospect  of  coubk 
pleting  bis  undertaking,  Dr.  Berkeley  mjade  preparationa 
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for  tcATing  the  kibgdom^  and  ttiffivied  on  the  Itt  of  Angm^ 
1728)  Ihe  daighter  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  speaker  of  the 
Irish  H6u8ie  of  Commons;  and  he  actudly  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember following  ft»r  Rhode  Island,  taking  with  him  hi« 
wife,  a  single  ladj,  and  twa  gentlemen  of  fortnne,  and 
barag  a  large  s«m  of  money,  his  own  iM*operty,  and  a 
colleedon  of  books  for  the  use  of  his  intended  eollege. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island^  be  con* 
tracted  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  adjacent  continent, 
emertainihg  a  foil  expectation,  that  the  money,  according 
to  the  original  gcadt,  would  be  immediately  paid.  Hii 
hopes  we^e,  howerer,  disappointed ;  the  minister  had  never 
heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  probably  deemed  it 
chimerical  and  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  any  benefit. 
The'  money  was  accordingly  turned  into  another  cbanneh 
After  a  variety  of  excuses,  t)r.  Berkeley  was  at  last  in* 
formed,  in  a  ktter  from  Bishop  Gibson,  who  at  that  time 
presided  over  the  diocese  of  London,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  West  Indies  is  incladed,  that  having  waited  on  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  made  application  for  the  money,  he 
had  received  the  following  honest  answer,  ^'  If  you  put 
this  question  to  me  as  a  minister/'  says  Sir  Robert,  '^  I 
must  ^nd  can  assure  yOu,  that  the  mo^ey  shall  most  un- 
doubtedly be  paid,  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience; 
but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean  Berkeley 
shoold  continue  id  America,  expecting  the  payment  of 
10,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations.''  The  scheme 
was  therefore  necessarily  abandoned.  During  the  time 
of  his  residence  in  America,  when  he  was  not  employed  as 
an  itinerant  jH'eacher,  which  was  impossible  in  winter,  he 
preai^ed  every  Sunday  at  Newport,  where  was  the  nearest 
episcopal  church,  and  to  that  church  he  gave  an  qrgan. 
When  the  season,  and  his  health  permitted,  be  visited  the 
neighbouring  continent^  and  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, having  his  mind  constantly  bent  on  forwarding  the 
benevolent  views  with  which  be  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
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The  tnissdonaries  from  the  English  Society,  who  resided 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rhode  Island,  agreed  among , 
themselves  to. hold  a  sort  of  synod  at  Dr.  Berkeley's  house, 
twice  in  a  year,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his 
advice  and  exhortations.  Four  of  those  meetings  were  ac- 
cordingly held.  He  was  uniformly  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries,  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
conciliating  by  all  means  the.  affections  of  their  hearers,  and 
persons  of  other  religious  persuasions.  In  his  own  example 
he  exhibited,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  mildness  and 
benevolence  becoming  a  christian :  and  the  sole  bent  of  bis 
mind. seemed  to  be,  to  relieve  distress  and  diffuse  hapinness 
to  all  ^aroupd  him.  Before  leaving  America,  he  gave  a  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres,  which  lay  round  his  house,  and  his  house 
itself,as  a  benefaction  to  Yale  and  Haward  Colleges;  and  the 
value  of  that  land,  then  not  insignificant  because  cultivated, 
became  afterwards  very  considerable.  He  also  gave  much 
of  his  own  property  to  one  of  these  colleges,  and  to  several 
missionaries  books  to  the  .value  of  500/.  To  the  other 
college  he  gave  a  large  collection  of  books,  purchased  by 
others,  and  trusted  to  his  disposal.  He  took  a  reluctant 
leave  of  a  country  where  the  name  of  Berkeley  wa^  long 
revered,  more  than  that  of  any.  other  European.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  restored  all  the  private  subscriptions* 
which  had  been  advanced,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  . 
-  In  1732  he  published  his  Minute.  Philosopher,"  a  work 
of  great  talent,  and  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  the  manner  of  Plato, 
in  which  he  attacks  with  most  complete  success,  the 
various  systems  of  atheism,  fatalism,  and  scepticism.  He 
pursues  the  freethinker  through  the  various  characters  of 
atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  critic,  metaphysician^ 
fatalist,  and  sceptic,  and  shews. in  a  most  agreeable  and 
convincing  manner  the  folly  of  his  principles,  and  the 
injury  they  do  to  himself  and  society.    . 

Of  the  company  which  at  this  time  engaged  in  the,  philo- 
sophical conversations  which  were  carried  on  in  presence  of 
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Qseen  Caroline^  aocordhig  to  a  practice  which  bad  cotzN 
meoced  wlKn  she  was  Princess  of  Walesy  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  wei'e  Doctors  Clarke^  Hoadley,  Berkeley,  and 
Sherlock.  The  debates  which  occurred  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Clarke  and  Berkeley,  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  th^ 
former, and  Sherlock  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  affected^ to  con- 
sider the  immalerial  system  of  Berkeley^  and  bis  scheme  of 
founding  a  college  at  Bermuda  as  satisfactory  :pro6fS'6f 
his  being  a.  visionary  •  -  Dr.  SUerlock  carried  a  copy  of  tbe 
'^  Minute  Philosopher"  to  the  Queen ;  and  left  it  to'  her 
majesty  to  decide,  if  such  a  work  could  hate  been  proK 
duced  by  a  maa^  of  a  disordered  understanding.'  The 
Queen  honoured  Berkeley  by  admitting  him  to  frequent 
visits,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation  on  sub^ 
jects  relating  to  America.  That  discerning  princess- biisd 
such  a  value  for  him,  that  on  a  vacancy  in  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  he  was  nomiiiated  to  it ;  but  as  Lord  Burlington 
bad  neglected  to  give  proper  notice  in  time  to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  then  lord-lientenant,  and  to  obtain  his  coh« 
currencC)  the  Duke  was  offended,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  urged  any  further.  Her  majesty,  however^  did  not 
lose  sight  of  Dr*  Berkeley's  interests,  and  declared,  that  as 
he  could  not  be  made  a  ^^  dean"  in  Ireland,  he  should  be 
made  a  '^  bishop;?  and  accordingly,  on  a  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Cloyne,  in  March  1733,  he  was  promoted  by  letters 
patent  to  that  bishopric,  and  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Dublin,  by  Theophilus  Atcbbishop  of  Cashel, 
and  by  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe  and  KiUaloe  His  lordship 
attended  diligently  to  the  duties  of  hid  episcopal  office; 
revived  the  useful  office  of  rural  ^dean,  which  had  gone 
into  disuse;  visited  frequently  the  different  parishes,  and 
confirmed  in  several  parts  of  his  see.  He  constantly 
residedi  at  his  manse*house  at  Cloyne,  except  one  winter 
that  he  attended  the  business  of  parliament  at  Dublin. 
He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  industry,  and  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  remote  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  derived  his  revenues,  and  would  purchase  nothing  for 
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iiit  fkniily  but  what  was  bought  witbin  bis  dioeeae. 
When  Plotarcb  was  asked  why  be  resided  m  his  native 
towiiy  so  obscure  and  snsally  be  replied,  f^  I  siaj  lest  it 
should  grow  lessl"  Bishop  Berkeley  was  actuated  by  a 
similar  feeliog,  which  we  could  wish  were  stroogly  imi- 
prfssed.on  the  breasts  of  every  Irish  nkaft  of  rank  and  for- 
tune^ and  that  they  would  reside  in  thekr  own  country^ 
encourage  it  by  the  expenditure  of  their  fortune^  improve 
the  moral  and  peaceable  habits  of  the*  peojde  by  tbeiir 
example^  ^  be  a  terror  to  them  tfa^'t  do  evil,  2uid;a  praisfd 
to  them  that  do  well." 

The  iictive  mind  of  Bishop  Berkeley  even  in  this  retire^ 
ment  could  not  slnmbeff :  be  continued  his  studies  with 
unceasing  application :  and  ^  circumstance  which  occurred 
amongst  his  friends  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
mathematicians.  Mr.  Addison  bad  some  years  before 
given  him  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  their  common 
friend,  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  last  illness/ which  was  equally 
distressing  to  both  'these  advocates  of  revealed  religion ; 
for  when  Mr.  Addison  went  to  see  the  doctor,  and  began 
to  talk  to  him  seriously  of  another  world ;  **  Surely,  Addi^ 
son,"'xeplied  he,  ^H  have  good  reason  not  to  believe^these 
trifles,  skice  my  friend  Dr.  Hatley,  who  has  dealt  so  much 
in  dirmonstratioB,  has  assured  me,-  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  the  religion  its^ 
an  imposture.^  Bishop  Berkeley  therefore  adoressed  to 
him,  as  to  an  infidel  mathematician,  a  discourse  entitled 
the  ^'Analyst,"  in  order  to  shqw  that  mysteries  in  faith 
were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  since  they 
themselves  admitted  greater  mysteries  in  their  science, 
and  even  falsehoods,  of  which  the  bishop  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  an  example. 
Various  papers  were  written^  on  the  subject  of  fluxioni^, 
and  the  chief  answer  to'  the  bishop  was  by  Philaletbes 
Cantabyigiensis>  generally  supposed  to  have  been  l)r. 
Jurin,  who  published  a  treatise,  called  ^^  Geometry  no 
Friend  to  Infidelity/'    1754.     lii.  reply  to  this  appeared 
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'^A  Defence  of  Fj^^ethiokiog  in  Mathematics/'  17Sfi; 
which  drew  from  Pbilaletbes  a  second  work,  **  The  Minute 
Mathematician;  or,  the  Freethinker  no  Just  Thinker,'' 
Here  this  controversy  ended,  in  which  it  is  clear  the 
bishop  bad  the  worst.  Mathematical  science  is,  however, 
highly  obliged  to  him,  as  the  dispute  called  into  action 
the  talents  of  Blaclaurin,  whose  treatise  on  fluxions  ex^* 
plains  the  doctrine  with  more  fulness  and  precision^  than 
ever  it  was  before,  or  perhaps  ever  might  have  been,  if  no 
attadc  had  been  made  upon  it. 

The  interest  which  he  felt  in  all  that  conoerned  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  kept  his  mind  in  his  retirement 
engaged  on  the  events  occurring  in  the  world,  and  induced 
him  to  publish,  in  1735,  the  *' Querist,"  and  in  17S6, 
^  A  Discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates/'  occasioned  by 
the  enormous  licentiousness  oJP  the  times;  as  also  various 
smaller  tracts. 

In  1745,  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he 
published  a  letter  to  the  Rovian  catholics  of  his  diocese  i 
and,  in  1 749,  another  to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in 
Ireland;  which  letter,  from  its  candour,  moderation,  and 
good  sense*  had  so  striking  an  effect  on  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  that  they  returned  him  their 
public  thanks  for  the  same  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  christian  charity,  discernment,  and 
patriotism. 

The  disinterested  spirit  of  Bishop  Berkeley  would  not 
allow^'bim  to  look  forward  to  any  farther  promotion  in  the 
church,  after  he  was  appointed  to 'the  diocese  of  Cloyne. 
He  declared  to  Mrs.  Berkeley,  that  his  intention  was 
never  to  change  his  see,  because,  as  he  afterwards  confessed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Shannon, 
he  had  very  early  in  life  got  the  world  under  his  feet«  and 
he  hoped  to  trample  on  it  to  his  last  moments.  He  was 
much  pressed  by  his  friends  ta  think  of  a  translation ;  but 
he  thought  such  a  step  wrong  in  a  bishop :  and  it  afforded 
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an  opportunity  to  the  world  (which  has  not  much  faith  ini 
clerical  disinterestedness)  to  suspect  him  of  mercenary 
views.  When  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  sought  out  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Clogher,  of  much  higher  annual  value,  and  where  he 
was  told  he  might  immediately  receive  fines  to  the  amount 
often  thousand  pounds,  he  consulted  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and 
with  her  full  approbation  declined  the  valuable  off^r,  as 
well  as  that  which  had  accompanied  it,  of  any  other  see 
which  might  become  vacant  during  Lord  Chesterfield's 
administration.  The  primacy  was  vacant  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  and  he  said,  *^  I  desire  to  add  one 
more  to  the  list  of  churchmen,  who  are  evidently  dead  to 
ambition,  and  to  avarice."  He  had  long  before  that  time 
given  a  decisive  proof  of  this  exalted  feeling ;  for  when' 
before  his  departure  for  America,  Queen  Caroline  had 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  an  English  mitre,  he  assured* 
her  majesty  in  reply,  that  he  chose  rather  to  be  president 
of  St.  Paul's  college  in  Bermuda,  than  primate  of  all 
England. 

If  indeed  we  may  consider  him  as  having  any  remark-^ 
able  failing,  it  was  a  want  of  ambition,  and  too  great  a 
love  of  learned  retirement,  which  prevented  him  from 
rising  to  a  more  eminent  station,  where  he  might  have 
had  more  influence^  and  been  of  more  service  to  mankind* 
in  the  active  duties  of  life.  This  induced  him  in  1752  to 
wi»b  to  retire  to  Oxford  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  son :  and  having  a  clear  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  a 
bishop's  non-residence  in  his  diocese,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  exchange  of  his  see  for  some  canonry  or  head* 
ship  at  Oxford.  Failing  in  this,  he  actually  wrote  over  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  permission  to  resign  his  bishop- 
ric, worth  at  that  time  about  1400/.  per  annum. — So 
extraordinary  a  petition  exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  ma-* 
jesty,  he  made  inquiry,  who  the  man  was  who  had  pre- 
sented it,  and  finding  it  was  his  old  acquiantance,  Dt. 
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Berkeley^  declared  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  him-* 
self;  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased* 
His  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyae,  was  to  settle  £00/.  from 
the  revenues  of  his  lands,  to  be  distributed,  yearly,  until 
bis  return,  amongst  the  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Agbadda.  In  July  1752,  he  removed  with 
his  lady  and  family,  to  Oxfcnrd,  where  he  lived  highly 
respected:  and  where  he  printed. in  the  same  year,  all  his 
smaller  pieces  in  octavo. 

He  had  been,  ever  since  1744,  trolibled  with  a  nervous 
cholic,  brought  on  by  his  sedentary  course  of  life;  but 
from  which  he  experienced  considerable  relief  from  drink- 
ing tar-water.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  impart  to  man* 
kind  a  knowledge  of. this  simple  and  useful  medicine; 
and  published  a  curious  book,  entitled  '^.Siris;.  a  Chain 
of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Virtues  of  Tar-water."  This  work,  he  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  cost  him  more  p,aijCis  than  any  other  in  which  he 
had  ever  been  engaged.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
17479  with  additions  and  emendations ;  and  in  1752,  came 
out  "  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water."  He  brought  this 
medicine  into  extensive  use,  so  that  it  became  fashionable 
to  drink  it;  and  many  more  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it 
than  the  good  bishop  had  ever  thought  of — as,  in  the  cure 
of  many  diseases,  the  concurrence  of  the  mind  has  a 
wonderful  and  unknown  mode  of  action ;  and  many  bene- 
ficial  effects  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a  medicine  which 
its  physical  properties  could  have  little  effect  in  pro- 
ducing. 

The  bishop  did  not  long  survive  bis  removal  to  Oxfmtl, 
for,  on  the  Sunday  evening  of  January  14, 1753,  as  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  Hstenlng  tp  the  le9Son  on  the  burial 
service,  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was  seized 
with  what  was  called  a  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  instantly 
expired.  This  event  was  so  sudden,  that  his  joints  were 
stiff,  and  his  body  cold,  before  it  was  observed ;  as  he  lay 
upon  a  couch>  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  until  his  daughter. 
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pretenting  to  him  a  cup  of  tea^  fint  perceived  bis  insen* 
sibility.  WhocTer  leads  a  life  like  hitn^  need  be  the  less 
anxious  at  how  short  a  waraiog  it  is  taken  firom  him ! 

His  remains  were  iaterted  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  over  him, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Markham,  then  head 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  late  Archbishop  of 
York*  In  this  inscription  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  ]679y  and  his  age  to  be  73;  whereas  his  brother,  who 
furnished  the  particulars  of  his  life,  states  the  year  of  his 
birth  to  have  been  1684,  and  his  age  consequently  69* 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  handsome,  with  a  countenance 
full'  of  meaning  and  benevolence;  he  was  possessed  of 
great  muscular  strength,  and  of  a  robust  constitution 
until  he  impaired  it  by  his  sedentary  and  too  close  appli« 
cation  to  his  studies. 

The  almost  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  character,  which 
ts  displayed  in  his  public  works,  was  also  apparent  in  his 
private  life  and  in  his  conversation :  but  notwithstanding 
this  animation  and  spirit,  his  manners  were  invariably  mild, 
unaffected,  and  engaging.  At  Cloyne  he  generally  rose 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  summoned  bis 
family  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass  viol,  from  an  Italian  master 
^wbom  he  liberally  kept  for  their  instruction,  though  he 
himself  did  not  possess  an  ear  for  music.-^He  spent  the 
rest  of  the  morniag,  and  often  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
study*  Few  persons  were  ever  held  in  higher  estimation 
by  those  who  knew  his  worth,  than  Bishop  Berkeley. 
After  Bishop  Atterbury  had  been  introduced  to  him,  be 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  said,  '^  So  much 
onderstanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence^ 
and  such  humility,  1  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion 
of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.**  ^  This  testis 
mony  may  well  excuse  the  welKknown  line  of  his  friend 
Mr«  Pope,  in  which  he  ascribes 

*^  To  Berkeley  every  tirfcue  ttader  UeaTeo." 
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The  opmion  of  the  worlid,  as  to  the  literary  and  phiioso-^ 
phical  character  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  has  long  siiiee  beea 
settled.  In  metaphysical  speculation,  in  earlj^  youth  his 
ardour  led  hitn  to  embrace,  and  to  form  theories  more 
fanciful  than  just.  Although  he  still  retained  his  par* 
tiality  for  the  study  of  Plato,  yet  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  doubted  the  solidity  {Ind 
utility  of  his  metaphysical  studies,  and  turned  his  attention 
towards  those  of  politics  and  medicines,  as  being  of  more 
practical  advantage  to  mankiiid«  Various  learned  men,  and 
in  particular  Bishop  Hoadley,  have  censured  bis  works  as 
corrupting  the  natural  simplicity  of  Christianity,  by 
Ueqdingit  with  the  siibtilty  and  obscurity  of  metaphysicB : 
and  Mr.  Hume  asserts,  that  **  his  writings  are  the  best 
lessoos  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found,  either  among 
the  ancient  or  modern  philosophers*^Bayle  himself  not 
excepted;"  and  that  ''all  hk  arguments  against  sceptics aa 
well  as  against  atheists  and  freethinkers,  though  otherwise 
intended^ape  im  reality  merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this, 
that  ihey  adrnk  of  no  wiswer,  and  produce  no  conviction.'* 
This  remark  is  not  correct;  and  the  utility  <^  his ''  Minute 
Philosopher,"  and  several  other  works,  is  certainly  very 
great,  lliat  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  minutest  ob« 
jects,  and  included  the  arts  and  basiness  of  common  life^ 
is  testified  by  Dr.  Blackwell  in  his  **  Court  of  Augustus.'* 
The  industry  of  his  researdi,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  ob« 
servations,  extended  not  only  to  the  mechanic  arts,  but  to 
the  various  departments  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  naviga- 
tion; and  that  be  possessed  poetical  talents  in  an  eminent 
degree,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  cultivate  them, 
appeaiY  from  bis  animated  letters,  which  are  published  ia 
the  works  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  aUo  from  several  oompoeition^, 
in  verse,  particularly  some  beautiful  stanzas,  written  on  the 
prospect  of  realizing  his  benevolent  scheme,  relating  to  his 
college  in  Bermuda.  The  classical  romance,  entitled 
''  Tkc  Adventurer  of  IKgnor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,"  has  been 
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freqiiently  attributed  to  bim^  but  ceiiaioly  was  not  his 

composition. 

'   '^  The  Works  of  GecMTge  Berkeley,  D.D.  late  Bishop  of 

Cloyne,  to  which  is  added  aa  account  of  his  life,  and 

several  letters/'  &c.    were  published  in  £  vols.  4to«  in 

1784. 

HON»^^-  JOHN  BERMINGHAM 

W'AS  the  second  son  of  Francis,  Lord  of  Athanry,  io  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  the  twenty-first  who  held  the 
rank  of  baron  in  descent  from  Pierce  de  Bermingbam, 
summoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  already  stated,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  His  mother  was  the  Lady 
Mary  Nugent,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  West- 
meath.  The  year  of  his  birth  we  have  not  been  infonned  of, 
nor  are  we  in  possession  of  apy  particulars  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life. 

Being  bred  to  the  sea  service,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant  i)f  the  Romney ;  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Phcenix.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ypat 
1745  he  commanded  the  Falcon  sloop  of  war;  in  which 
.  he  captured,  in  the  month  of  February,  close  in .  with 
Dunkirk,  a  French  privateer,  of  eight  guns,  called  the 
U.nion;  as.  he  did  a  second,  of  the  same  force,  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  the  14th  of  May  following,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of. the  Glasgow  frigate..  He  died, 
according  to  Mr.  Hardy's  account,  on  the  8ih  of  May^ 
1746;  but,  in  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  kiUed  somewhat  earlier,  in  an  engagement  with  a 
,Ffen^h  privateer.  This  assertion  is  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  New- 
castle, dated  May  the  ISth,  1745. 

•'^  His  majes.ty's  ship  the  Falcon,  the  honourable  John 
Bermingham  commander,  of  fourteen  six-pounders,  and 
about  seventy  men^  fell  in  l^st  Tuesday,  off  Flamborough ' 
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Head,  with  a  French  privateer  of  eighteen  nine^-pounders, 
six  six^pounderSy  arid  about  two  hundred  men.  The 
Falcon  fought  her  several  glasses;  but  liight  coming  on, 
they  both  lay  to,  and  in  the  morning  renewed  the  engage- 
ment ;  when  the  privateer,  having  lost  a  great  many  men, 
thought  proper  to  sheer  off.  The  Fox  man-of^-war,  of 
twenty  guns,  soon  after  falling  in  with  the  Falcon,  imme- 
diately gave  chace  to  the  privateer,  who  bad  not  got  out 
of  sight;  so  that  we  expect  shortly  to  have  a  good  account 
of  her.  The  captain  of  the  Falcon  had  his  leg  shot  off 
above  the  knee  in  the  engagement;  but  none  of  crew 
were  killed,  and  only  two  hurt." 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Glasgow  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  port,  as  a  reward 
for  his  gallantry  on  the  preceding  occasion ;  but  did  not 
long  survive  the  wounds  he  sustained  on  the  event  which 
i^aused  his  well-deserved  advancement* 


HARRIETT  CATHERINE  BERNARD, 

Countess  of  Bandon:  Her  ladyship  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Shannon,  born 
January  12,  1768,  and  married,  February  12, 1784,  Francis 
Bernard,  Earl  of  Bandon,  by  whom  she  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  eight  survive  her.  This  lady's  excellent 
qualities  threw  a  lustre  on  her  high  descent,  and  a  pecu- 
liar brilliancy  on  her  surrounding,  relatives.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Castle  Bernard,  she  will  long  be 
gratefully  and  affectionately  remembered  for  her  muni- 
ficent charities.  Her  excellent  understanding  directed 
her  to  the  most  useful  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
botanical  and  agricultural  knowledge,  she  was  induced  to 
forward  many  desirable  undertakings,  and  aided  most 
essentially  many  of  the  most  useful  establishments  in 
Dublin,  as   well  as   the  Cork  Institution  and  Farming 
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Society  inr  the  neighboorhood.  Her  improircivedts  at. 
Cafitle  BernattK  conducted  under  ber  immediate  diveetioity 
are  sufficient  evideueea  of  the  correctness  of  ber  jodg- 
ment ;  aad^  io  tbe  formation  of  her  valuable  library,  she 
has  left  a  mbnament  of  her  taste,  and  a  declaratimi  of  the 
pure  principles  of  her  heart.  By  her  sole  bounty  the 
supported  for  many  years  a  school  for  twenty^four  young 
won^n,  now  united  to  the  general  school  of  B«idoOy  of 
Which  she  was  the  patroness  aild  foundress,  and:  which  is 
oonducted  on  such  an  ample  scale  of  liberality^  as-wonld 
do  credit  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
'^  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fktherle^^  and  him 
thdt  bad  none  to  help  him ;  she  caused  the  widow'^  heart 
1^  ding  ibr  joy,  and  the  blessing  of  him  that  wds  ready  t6 
perish,  came  upon  her."  She  died  in  her  48th.  yean — 
Her  death  appears  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  sus^ 
ceptible  feelings  of  maternal  tenderness,  in  the  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  a  much-loved  son,  who  fell  in  Portugal  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age.  She  expired  l^efore  that  event  was 
confirmed,  and  tl)e  following  inseription  to  her  memory 
was  engraved  on  a  monument  erected  in  the  church  of 
Ballymodan,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

''  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Harriett  Catherine,  Countess  of  Bandon,  daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  wife  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bandon,  by  whom  this  monument  is  erected,  tn  her  the 
dignified  grates  of  superibr  life  were,  by  a  rare  felicity  of 
combination,  united  with  the  unremitting  exercise  of  vir- 
tues truly  christian.  May  faei-  unaffected  piety,  conjugal 
aflfbction,  parental  tenderness,  and  charity  alive  to  every 
call  of  distress,  prove  as  beneficial  in  their  example  as 
they  have  been  lamented  in  their  loss !  She  died  at  Castle 
Bernard,  on  the  7tb  of  July,  1815,  in  the  48th  year  of  her 


age/'. 


The  same  monument  is  also  destined  to  record  th^ 
memory  of  two  of  her  sons,  the  Honourable  Francis 
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Beriuird,  lie litebttnl  df  tti«  9t^  LigNt  Dt^goons,  #hb  di^d 
Id  Porto^ftl,  in  ^  ienrice  of  hfe  cofcttiry,  Ae  MtH  of 
Janaary,  ISISy  iti  the  Q4ih  yekf  at  his(  elge;  aod  tht 
Ronoombk  Henry  Bc^l^  Beiftidrd>  e6iti«t  of  the  KirtgV 
Dragoon  Guards,  who  gloriously  fell  ik  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  on  the  |8th  of  J  use,  161j$«  ip  the  ]8tb  year 
of  his  age. 


»  pl»     ■»  n 


ISAAC  ?IGKKiSTAFF, 

A  DRAMATIST  of  mucb.  ingenuity,  was  bora  in  Dublin 
about  the  year  1732.  tlis  father  held  the  situation  of 
groom  porter  in  the  Castle,  which  place  was  Itbolished 
diirtiig  th«  ]ot-d4}e#fe«ai]h6^  of  Lor4  €h^ter^eld  Hi  1745. 
Tb^  ieryioee  of  the  fatther,  however,  were  r^ward^  with  $L 
poDsion,  and  the-tfoi^  I^ac  Wat  dmde  a  ptig^.  After  th< 
departure  ^f  the  Earl  of  ChesterfieM,  Biek^rstaff  got  a 
eommistion'  in  a  marine  corps,  which  it  is  said  he  left  itt 
disgrace.  Notwithstanding)  he  continue  to  mkt  for  the 
stag^  £pr  several  years,  when  ii^  all  pr6b&bility  the  charge 
was  renewed  by  his  enemies,  which  drote  hibl  ai!  last  into 
banishment. 

He  was  known  to  be  living  in  obscurity  in  London  in 
181 1,  but  he  is  sfi^ppi((»9eid  to  ba?e  ^ed  toward^  the  close  of 
the  year  1816. 

Bitikerstaff's  *'L6Ve  ih  a  Village'*  arid  ''Lionel  Arid 
Okiii^sa,*'  aided'  by  the  delightful  music  of  Doctor  Arne, 
itill  keep  po^ession  of  the  stage ;  but  the  most  populaf  of 
his  ptodtictiont  is  his  alt^t^ioh  fi^oth'  the  Nonjoror  of 
Cibbtr,  an  imitation  4>f  the  Tartuffe  of  lifolifere,  eriti- 
ried  "The  HypotH-ite."  This  coiriedy,  frotntibe  admirable 
rftuation^  it  affordsfor  the  actork,  independent  of^  the  n^" 
dttkiic  faumotif  that  runsj  throughotit  it  agaihst  ttie  p^tttA* 
dkn  to  reKgioh,  hakbeeri,  and  eves'  will  be)'a'dis^ngui8h(<d 
favourite  with  the  public. 

As  a  «ong  Writer,  Bickerstaff  c^ndbt  be  alldMred  tb'r^nk 
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very  high ;  for  although  possessed  of  the  art  of  jiDgling  bis 
lines  well  together,  yet  they  are  always  mawkish  and 
insipid ;  and  the  following  may  fairly  be  instanced  as  a 
proof  of  that  assertion^  and  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
powers  of  versification : — 

*<  Oh !  had  I  ^en  b^  fate  decreed 
Some  humble  cottage  swain. 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain. 
What  bliss  had  I  been  bom  to  taste, 
Which  now  I  ne'er  most  know; 
Ye  enyious  powers !  why  have  ye  plac'd 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  i** 

Lots  in  a  Village. 

Far  be  it^  however,  from  us  to  insinuate,  that  even  Bick-r 
erstaff  has  been  outdone  in  dramatic  song-writing  of  late 
years ;  no,  with  the  exception  of  those  casual  fits  of  good 
nature  with  which  the  managers  are  seized,  (about  as  often 
as  light  occurs  at  the  Poles,)  and  we  are  treated  with  one 
of  the  heart-cheering  efifusions  of  Burns  or  Moore;  we 
have  just  as  much  affectatioui  stupidity^  and  sickly  sensi- 
bility as  heretofore. 


SiE  JOHN  BIRMINGHAM, 

Afterwards  created  Earl  of  Louth,  made  an  important 
figure  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scots  not  only  made 
many  irruptions  into  England,  committing  terrible  devas- 
tations, but  also  united  with  a  party  in  Ireland,  who  chose 
for  their  king,  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  had  him  crowned  at  Knockhemelan,  near 
Dunkald.  Against  these  Sir  John  Birmingham  was  ap- 
pointed general,  and  by  his  valour  and  military  skill,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  a  civil  faction,  which,  though 
too  weak  to  hope  for  complete  success,  might  yet  have 
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for  many  years  distarbed  tbe  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
kingdom*  After  the  death  of  Edward  Bruce,  he  again 
encountered  the  Scots,  and  defeated  their  army  with  a 
very  great  slaughter.  In  reward  of  his  services,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Louth,  and  had  lands  bestowed  upon  him 
to  support  his  rank.  He  afterwards  suppressed  various 
banditti,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scots »  were  harassing  the 
kingdom.  He  manifested  his  regard  for  religion  in  the 
manner  of  that  age,  by  founding  the  Franciscan  Friary  of 
Thetnay,  in  King's  County.  He  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  a  combination  of  families,  who  hated  bis  virtues, 
and  envied  his  honours  and  possessions. 


JOSEPH  BLACK. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  to  posterity,  to  exclude  the  imperishable 
name  of  Black,  from  the  trivial  circumstance  of  Ireland 
not  having  been  the  spot  of  his  birth :  a  chemist,  the 
mere  record  of  whose  discoveries  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  both  to  tbe  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  succeeding 
ages. 

He  was  born  in  France  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Garonne*', 
in  17^8.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Black,  was.  a  native  of 
Belfast,  and  descended  from  a  Scotch  family  which  had 
been  settled  there  for  many  years.  His  connections  with 
the  wine  trade  induced  him  to  reside  at  Bourdeaux,  where 
be  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  the  family  of  Halhead,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, who  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  trade  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Black  was  a  man  of  considerable  information^ 
which  he  communicated  with  so  much  candour  and  libe- 
rality^ tha,t  his  acquaintance  and  conversation  were  eagerly 

*  Walsh,  however  (in  his  History  of  Dublin)  states, "  that  it  is  ganerally 
believed  that  Belfast  wu  the  place  of  his  birth/' 
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ipp jllnl  after  ^y  oiooy  of  the  finst  literary  cbarn^ma  of  (be 
con  at  ry  in  >¥hich  be  bad  fi4:ed  bU  abode.  Amqag  ctbera 
i^bo  ^itoefped  biio  99  a  friend  ^nd  epw|)amaii,  may  b^ 
menti0q«d  th^  cel^bj'fkled  preaid^nt  MokiteiquieQ^  wbo^e 
iitrODg  p^rtjalily  for  tb^  l^\i(»  «fnd  cooautatioa  of  Englaodi 
waii  owing,  ip  ^  great  me&3UT^>  to  the  iafpriii4tioii  derived 
from  this  gepil^inani  ^nd  who«  oq  Mr«  3l40l)i's,  letiring 
from  trade  to  l\ia  native  oquptry,  oxpre«4^d  (be  Bkm% 
friendly  s^oMm^otf^  of  regrfit  for  tbe  loss  b^  ivdfi  about  Uf 
sqMaiQi  io  9?veral  lefteri  whiob  are  itili  preiecve^  by  tb^t 
gaoil^wao's  family. 

The  earlier  years  of  (be  lifo  of  Joftepb  Black  Were 
passed  at  his  father's  bouse  at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was 
attended  by  proper  tnasters  to  iattruct  him  in  the  rndi* 
ments  of  the  usual  branches  of  education.  His  father, 
however,  desirous  that  he  sfaotild  be  educated  as  a  British 
sabjecti  sent  him  at  tbe  age  of  twelve  to  Belfast^  wh^a 
he  con  tinned  till  1746.  Being  now  required  to  make 
oboioe  of  a  profession)  he  preferred  that  of  medioidei 
tbe  atndies  connected  with  that  ^cietite  being  most  co&*« 
genial  CO  his  disposition.  In  consequence  of  this  deteiv 
minatioQ)  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteeti  to  the  oni^ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  arrived  and  commenced  hiti 
stndias  at  the  time  that  Dr«  CnUen  had  just  entered  on  his 
coreer  as  profi^sot  of  obemisury.  Tbe  gigantic  powers  of 
mind  which  that  great  hian  possessed,  quickly  became 
aensibie  of  tbe  tow  state  in  which  obeaiical  knowledge 
tiiea  existed ;  he  ftlt  conscious  of  his  sti^engtb,  and  en* 
tiered  the  lists  with  an  ardour  ^hteh  raised  tbe  attention 
of  ttie  students  at  the  university 5  and  inspii^  them  with 
a  portion  of  that  zeal  for  tiie  improvemetit  of  tbe  seieno* 
^icb  which  himself  was  actaatedi 

Delighted  with  the  study^  whicb^  under  the  auspices  of 
tills  great  man>  was  gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  libeml 
science;  yeung  Black  attached  himself  with  so  much 
attention  to  the  profe&i^ori  that  CuJI^n^  ^^bo  took  gr^^t 
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p]«f9Ure  io  noliQifig  wbA  )M»iafittg  ibe  cffo^U  pf'laak  pitpib» 
look  him  undtejr  \m  fMntioular  icliracl*fon.  Mr.  Biack  wu 
unwilling  l9  trust  ta  the  jreporu  of  chemical  proeesBeA, 
nnul  be  bad  hiiuftelf  repeated  them;  the  accuracy  and 
dexterity  with  whidi  be  perfonmed  his  experiments^  toge- 
th«r  with  the  ettacbmeot  of  the  professor^  caused  him  to 
be  rc^drd^  as  Ciillen'a  assiatant,  in  which  capacity  he 
freqyciiiUy  acted,  and  his  experimenU  at  this  early  agie 
were  often  referred  to  as  good  authority.  His  note^- 
books,  nrhich  are  stiU  preserved,  point  out  the  compre- 
bensiire  plan  of  study  which  be  had  laid  down  for  hiinselfy 
and  are  particularly  curioiiBy  as  they  exhibit  the  germs  of 
bis  ideaa^  and  their  after^progress,  until  they  ripened  into 
those  great  discoveries  wfaieh  produced  so  complete  a 
revolution  in  chemical  jfsience* 

The  adtioo  of  UthontriptitM  on  the  human  frame,  at  that 
time  excited  great  attention,  and  the  professors  io  th^ 
university  of  Edinburgh  were  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  pupils  then  engaged  in  their 
studies,  of  course  warmly  entered  into  the  contest,  and 
when  Black  left  Glasgow  to  fioiah  his  medical  education 
^l  Edinburgh,  in  1750,  the  differences  of  opinion  were  at 
theu*  height*  The  natural  bent  of  bis  indinadon  engaged 
him  in  the  controversy,  and,  during  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  hiti  eouaia^-german,  Mr.  Ruasell,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  i^  the  uoivarsity,  he  entered  into  ^a 
eourse  of  experiments  to  investigate  the  oauae  ofcaustidt^f 
a  priqp«rty  in  which  all  the  lithoatriptios  then  in  Bse^ 
agreed.  He  at  first  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  older 
ehemiats,  t3a».%  Ume,  during  the  burning  of  it,  dbsot4>i^ 
seineihiag  from  the  fire^  which,  entering  into  combinatioo 
wicb  it,  renders  caustic  what  was  before  ndild  add  innq- 
enous*  This  he  attempted  to  separate,  and  collect  frofia 
the  cavstic  lime,  but  without  e£feet ;  and,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  expeiiimen4)S,  he  foa^vd  reason  to  conceive  that  oe«S" 
tieity  depended  on  the  removal,  rather  than  4he  addition, 
dfeooMe-e^lifei^  siubstance^  IPhis  suspieion  took  possession  of 
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hii  CQiDd  in  1752>atid  hecontinaedhts  obsenrations  till  1754^ 
vrhen  he  published  ^'  Disseftatio  Inauguralis  de  Humore 
Acido  a  Cibis  Orto>et  Magnesia  Alba/'  His  observations 
and  reasoning9  on  the  subject,  were  more  fully -developed  in 
'^  Experiments  upon  Magnesia  Alba,  Quicklime,  and  some 
other  Alkaline  Substances/'  which  were  read  before  the 
Literary  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Essays  Physical  and  Literary^ 
published  by  that  Society. 

The  experiments  in  this  paper  are  simple,  but  inge*^ 
niously  deyised;  it  is  concise,  yet  perspicuous ;  and  the 
deductions'  are  so  just,  that  it  is  considered  a  most  ex« 
cellent  model  of  composition,  reasoning,  and  arrangement* 
The  facts  it  develops  are  now  so  well  known  to  every  one 
as  forming  one  of  the  first  elements  of  chemistry,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  them,  were  it  not  to  exem* 
plify  the  history  of  the  science  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
discovery  of  that  immense  class  of  substances  known  by 
the  name  of  gasses.  ^ 

Magnesia  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  other 
absorbent  earths,  being  conceived  to  be  merely  a  modifi* 
cation  of  lime.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Black  proved, 
that  it  was  distinct  from. that  substance;  and  he  then  pro« 
ceeded  to  investigate  its  affinity  to  acids. 

In  endeavouring  to  convert  magnesia  into  quicklime 
by  fire,  he  discovered  that  a  subtile  part  was  extricated  in 
the  form  of  air,  which  had  been  imprisoned  under  a  solid 
form.  This  accounted  for  the  efifervescence  of  magaesia 
with  acids  before,  but  not  after,  calcination.  Calcined 
magnesia,  by  a  very  happily-conceived  experiment,  was 
discovered  to  absorb  irom  common  vegetable  .  alkali 
(pi^ass)  as  much  air  as  it  had  lost  by  exposure,  to  fire  ; 
thus  the  same  air  which  was  contained  in  magnesia,  was 
detected  in  alkali,  and  in  limestone  unburnt.  From  these 
discoveries  the  author  acutely  concluded,  that  the  cause 
of  the  causticity  of  quicklime  was  the  separation  of  the 
above  air  by  fire  from  calcareous  earth ;  and  thjat  lime. 
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became  mild  calcareous  earth  by  re*uniting  with  this  air. 
This  theory  was  demonstrated  by  plain  and  incontro- 
vertible experiments ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that 
it  should  immediately  supplant  the  then  received  hypo- 
thesis,  that  the  caa$tioity  of  lime  depended  on  the  union 
of  igneous  particles. 

Lime  being  discovered  to  take  this  air  from  alkalies, 
and  thereby  render  them  caustic,  the  same  beautiful  theory 
of  causticity  was  extended  to  these  substances,  and  thus 
the  true  reason  of  alkalies  being  rendered  caustic  by  lime 
was  given.  Lime  was  also  observed  tp  attract  this  air  from 
magnesia. 

This  air  was  shewn  to  be  different  from  the  common 
atmospheric  air;  and  he  concluded  that  it  was  either 
a  peculiar  species  of  elastic  fluid  dispersed  through  the 
atmosphere,  or  an  exceedingly  subtle  powder.  This  newly 
discovered  substance  he  nsLtnedJixed  air;  improperly,  in- 
deed, as  he  was  himself  aware,  but  thetaame  was  naturally 
enough  applied  to  a  substance  which  he  looked  upon  as 
having  been  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  bodies  with 
which  it  was  combined. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  luminous  experiments  of 
Dr.  Black,  by  which  were  demonstrated  the  peculiar  nature 
of  magnesia;  the  existence  of  a  new  species  of  air,  in  mild 
alkalies,  magnesia,  and  calcareous  earth;  the  cause  of  the 
effervescence  of  these  substances  with  acids;  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  weight  in  these  substances  by  acids  or  fire; 
that  the  causticity  of  alkalies  and  lime  depended  on  the 
separation  of  this  new  air;  and  the  relative  aflinitiesof  this 
air  to  alkalies  and  earths. 

Important  as  these  facts  were,,  considered  perely  as 
belonging  to  the  substance  discovered. and  investigated  by 
Dr.  Black,  they  were  infinitely  more  so^  on  account  of  the 
new  field  they  opened  to  the  view  of  chemical  philosophers^ 
of  substances  of  different  species,  in  a  gaseous  form,  of  which 
they  had  no  idea  before;. the  opinion  of  Hales  and  others 
being,  that  aeriform  matter  was  of.  the  same  species  as 
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that  of  jtbe  atmoBpbere,  uQder  various  modifioatioaf  •  Tfane 
exp€rioi0oU,  at  the  samie  time  opened  to  th/e  Tiew  of  ob- 
aeryersy  tbe  transition  of  elastic  fluids  to  a  cooeiete  state, 
by  uniting  to  different  bodies,  aad  the  diange  from  a  solWI 
to  an  elastic  form  on  their  extrication;  and  as  these  elastic 
fluids  were  probably  of  many  species,  it  was  begun  to  be 
.considered  that  aeriform  bodies  might  possess  affinities, 
and  have  as  great  a  share  in  tbe  composition  of  bodies  as 
acids|  alkalies,  &c«,  of  which,  the  first  instances  had  been 
shewn  by  the  above  paper  of  Dr.  Black. 
.  This  celebrated  professor-  in  his  lectures,  afterwards 
shewed  that  the  inflammable  air  was  totally  diffierent  from 
fixed  air;  but  never  having  pablished  those  experiments, 
he  has  never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  pf  this 
elastic  infiammable  fluid. 

Tbe  first  offspring  of  these  discoveries  was,  Brownrigg's 
experiments  on  the  air  of  Pyimont  water,  in  which  was 
shewn  the  existence  of  the  fixed  air  discovered  by  Du 
Black*  These  were  succeeded  by  the  accurate  and  pro** 
fdond  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  on  fixed  and  inflam* 
mable  air,  with  an  excellent  description  of  the  apparatus 
for  cbeiKiical  experiments  oo  aeriform  bodies.  Dr.  Priestley 
next  extended  the  knowledge  of  pneumaiio  chemistry; 
and  the  investigation  into  this  branch  of  chemical  ptiiIo<> 
sophy,  soon  after  began  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France. 
In  this  latter  country,  tbe  knowledge  nesultiog  from  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  aeriform  bodies,  suggested 
tbe  new  system  of  chemistry,  so  sublimely  simple  in  its 
theory;  and  tbe  fountala  from  which  it  Jiprung  was  the 
above  set  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Black. 

To  return,  however,  firom  tfab  digiesstoa,  in  which  the 
puraoit  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  science  has  led  us  away  fipom 
that  of  tbe  individmJ.  In  17^^  Dr.  CuHep  was  removed 
from  the  chemical  chair  at  Glasgow,  to  a  professorship  at 
fidinburgb;  and  the  abisliti^  which  Black  had  displayed  in 
the  sasiftlanGfi  he  had  afibnled  to  ifaat  great  man,  together 
With  his  recent  and  spieadad  discoipemsy  pointed  him  o«t 
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4s  (iie  fittest  pefffoa  tp  sq^qeed  bid  fgrn^^  teaeher.  He 
was  tbere^re  9piK>ip^4  prpfi^stqr  of  itim^txy  and  ana^ 
tomy,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  tearly  iQ  the  ensuing 
y^aJTf  but  UQt  conceiving  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to 
pudertake  pnbUc  lectpr^^  on  anatoniy,  he  drained  the 
co^currence  of  the  university  to  exchange  that  task  with 
the  professor  q£  medicine*  Hid  time  was  now  devoted  to 
delivering  }ec(uies  on  ii^^mif^try  and  the  insUtntes  of 
pnediciae,  and  h^s  rf  pvtHtipn  ai  a  professor  increased  every 
yeart  The  sitdation  he  held,  and  the  anxions  attention 
he  paid  tp  his  patjeptSi  hi|ye  been  adduced  to  aoeount  for 
the  little  progress  he  made  in  that  fine  career  of  experi« 
mental  investigatiopi  which  be  bad  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced, This  inaptivi^  must  be  much  regretted  as  highly 
injufious  to  the  ^ci^nce,  a^d  it  displayed  an  indolence  or 
i^arelesstness  of  reputjatioUj  pot  easily  to  be  justified. 

He  still,  however^  continued  to  pursue  bis  chemical  re* 
searches,  though  (hey  were  directed  to  a  different  object. 
He  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  relative  to  hear, 
^hi(!h  h^  occupied  hi^  s^ttention  at  intervals,  from  the 
^airliest  p^eriod  pf  hia  philosophical  investigations.    On 
this  subject  he  prp^cuted  hi^  iiiquirie^  with  so  mucb 
success,  a^  to  li^y  down  soime  fi'im^j  axiomsy  which  he 
established  beyond  the  ppwer  pf  controversy  to  shake 
tbem.    l^is  accoynt  of  hif  experiments  and  reasoning  pn 
this  fubjeot  ^e^^  cpmpj^ised  i^n  §,  pap^r  drawn  «p  with  his 
usn^l  accuracy  and  peprspipuity,  and  which  was  read, 
^pril  43,  17^,  befoare  a  bterairy  society,  consisting  of  tbe 
ipeM^r^  of  the  university,  and  sneb  gepllemen  as  mani-^ 
^#t|3d  a  (t^^te  for  pbilo^phy  and  Uteratnre,' and  who  met 
every  Fridlf^  im  tbe  Fbauiiy  Room  of  the  college.    His 
d^scpver^  in  Ibvs  deparliment  of  soieiiee  were  perhaps  the 
n^pst  important  he  ever  made,  and  may  be  reckoned 
a^q^pi^  t^e  mpst  taluable  of  ibe  eighteenth  century. 
.  T^  experiments  by  which  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
ym^  e%tf^Ufthied>  wieie  at  opee  simple  and  decisive;  but  to 
ent^  atotp  the  tulyect  st  sufficient  Itengtih  to  ensure  per- 
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»picuity  ii^ould  be  improper.  The  axioms,  however, 
which  he  established,  were  usually  expressed  by  him  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

.  1«  When  a  soKd  body  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  there 
enters  into  it,  and  unites  with  it,  a  quantity  of  heat,  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer; 
and  thi9  combination  is  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  which  the 
body  assumes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fluid  body  is 
converted  into  a  solid,  a  quantity  of  heat  separates  from 
it,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  formerly  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  and  this  separation  is  the  cause  of  the 
solid  form  the  fluid  assumes. 

2.  When  a  liquid  body  is  raised  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature by  the  continued  and  copious  application  of  heat, 
its  particles  suddenly  attract  to  themselves  a  great  quan- 
tity of  heat,  and  by  this  combination  their  mutual  relation 
is  so  changed,  that  they  no  longer  attract  each  other,  but 
are  converted  into  an  elastic  fluid  like  air.  On  the  other 
bandy  when  these  elastic  fluids,  either  by  condensation 
or  by  the  application  of  cold  bodies,  are  re-converted  into 
liquids,  they  give  out  a  vast  quantity  of  heat,  the  presence 
of  which  was  not  formerly  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

Thus  water,  when  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  or  is  con- 
verted into  ice,  gives  out  140**  of  heat;  and  ice,  in  becom- 
ing water,  absorbs  140®  of  heat.  Thus  again,  water  in 
being  converted  into  steam,  absorbs  about  1000^  of  heat, 
without  becoming  sensibly  hotter  than  fil2^.  The  ther- 
mometer had  long  been  considered  by  chemical  philoso- 
phers as  the  only  method  of  discovering  the  degree  of 
heat  in  bodies ;  yet  this  instrument  giyes  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  140^  of  heat  which  combine  with  ice 
to  convert  it  into  water,  nor  of  the  1000^  which  combine 
with  water  when  it  is  converted  into  steam.  Dr.  Black, 
therefore,  said  that  the  heat  is  concealed  {laiei)  in  the 
water  and  steam,  and  he  briefly  expressed  this  fact  by  ap- 
plying to  the  heat,  10  this,  case,  the  term  of  latent  heat. 
It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though 
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Dr,  Black's  theory  has  been  adopted  by  every  modern 
chemisty  yet  great  differences  have  existed  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  thus  absorbed.  This  doctrine  was 
immediately  applied  by  its  author  to  the  explanation  of  a 
vast  number  of  natural  phenomena^  and  in  his  experimental 
investigations  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  two  celebrated 
pupils.  Dr.  Irvine  and  Mn  Watt;  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen  afterwards  adding  great  improvementis  to  the 
steam-engine  of  Bolton,  from  the  circumstan,ce  of  his  un- 
derstanding so  well  the  theory  of  that  powerful  agent. 

This  theory  was  explained  in  his  lectures  every  year  to 
a  vast  concourse  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  yet 
the  criminal  negligence  of  the  author  in  not  favouring  the 
world  with  a  printed  account  of  his  discovery,  has  Caused 
the  credit  of  it  to  be  assigned  to  various  persons,  whose 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  obtained  from  him  alone. 

Laplace,  in  his  Investigations  ooncerningHeat,  published 
many  years  after,  obviously  borrowed  largely  from  Dr. 
Blacky  and  indeed  exhibited  little  more  than  the  experi« 
ments  which  he  had  suggested.  He,  however,  never 
mentions  Dr.  ^laek  at  all ;  every  thing  in  his  dissertation 
assumes  the  air  of  originality ;  he  rather  appears  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  prevent  the  opinions  and  discoveries 
of  our  celebrated  chemist  from  being  known  or  attended 
to  by  his  countrymen.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Crawford 
on  the  capacities  of  different  bodies  for  beat,  were  also 
borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  Dr.  Black,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  investigating  that 
subject. 

The  most  extraordinary  proceeding,  however,  was  that 
of  De  Luc,  which  exhibits  an  audacity  unparelleled  in  the 
annals  of  scientific  or  literary  plagiarism.  He  expressed 
to  Dr.  Black  his  unbounded  admiration  of  bis  beautiful 
theory  of  latent  heat,  and  offered  with  much  zeal  to  be- 
come his  editor.  Averse  to  trouble  and  exertion,  he  after 
much  difficulty  consented  to  furnish  De  Luc  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials  to  prepare  the  work  for  the  public  eye. 
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At  l4sngtb,  in  1786,  De  Like  published  fais  ^Id^^s  sur  la 
M^oroiogie ;"  and  it  waft  indeed  with  astoikishteeiAt  that 
Biffck  and  his  friends  perceived  the  doctrine  cbim'ed  by 
De  Lud  aft  hift  <ywft  discovery;  coolly  iviformifig  the  r^adei^ 
that  he  had  great  satisfaction  in  understanding  that 
I>fi,  Black  coincided^  with  his  opiirions  f 

In- 1766,  Hb  friend  Dr.  CuUen  beifrg  appointed  profess^ 
of  medicine  in  the  univerBity  of  Edinburgh^  h  yaeancy 
cfei^uf red  in  the  chemical  cbai^,  and  Dr.  Biaibk  w&s  again 
appointed  his  sticoeftsor  with  general  approbsition.  The 
gfettt  eoncotu-fte  of  pnpiis  Which  the  deisei-vedly  high  tepu* 
taiion  of  that  celebrated  school  of  medicine  brought  16 
hitf  lecturefty  was  highly  gratifying  to  a  mind  like  Dn 
Kadk's,  which  delighted  in  attracting  attention  to  hii^ 
fikvdarite  science.  As  the  demands  on  his  talbnts  increased^ 
they  became  more  conspicuous  and  more  extensively 
osefiiL  Impressed  with  a  strong,  sense  of  the  importance 
of  hii  duties  as  a  professor,  he  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  his  lectnres)  and  his  object  was  to  make  them  so  pkin> 
that  they  should  be  coikiprelietided  by  the  meanest  and 
most  illiterate  capacity  among  his  hearers.  N«ver  did 
any  man'  succeed  more  completely.  His  pupils  wet*e  not 
only  instruct^;  but  delighted,  and  many  becilme  hift 
pupils  merely  to  be  amused.  This  pleasing  style,  and  the 
namerous  and  well-conducted  experiments  by  Whidi  he 
iliuftt^at^d  every  point  of  tlie  science,  contributed  greatly 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  it  became  in 
Edi^bur^  a  necessary  and  fashiottable  part  of  the  accom* 
plishment  of  a  gentleman. 

Tbi«  attention,  however,  to  simpiifyrng  his  lectures 
had  an  elfect,  which  perhaps  was,  on  the  whble,  rather 
tmfonuiiate.  The  improvement  of  the  science  appears  to 
hagtf^  been  entinely  laid  aside  by  him.  Perhaps  also  th^ 
delicacy  of  his  constitution  preduded  his  exertions.  <  The 
fthghtest  cold,  the  most  trifling  appix)ach  to  repletion, 
occasioned  fetreriAness-,  afltected  his  breath,  and,  if  nbt 
speedily  removed  by  felaxatioti'  of  thought  and  gentle 
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txtfd^,  brought  on  a  iipiuing  of  bldod^  His  naturd  tea-^ 
dedcy  to  tbes^  com  plaints  was  materially  increased  by  the 
sedentary  life  to  which  study  canfiaed  him,  and  he  ahrays 
found  them  aggravated  by  intense  thinking.  .  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  so  partieulaY  in  his  notions  of  the  maAoe^ 
in  which  a  work  intended  for  publication  shouM  be  exe-^ 
etited,  that  the  pains  he  took  in  arraaging  Ihe  plan  never 
foiled  to  affect  his  heaHh>  and  oblige  him  to  desist.  This. 
com(iIetefy  prevented  hmt  from*  proceeding  in  what  hi^ 
friends  had  strenuously  recommended,*  in  consequence  of 
the  disingenuous  treatment  he  had  met  with,~-an  aceopnt 
of  his  obsetvaHons  and  discc^ries.  As  an  author>  he  rs 
ktvown  only  by  his  **  Dissertatio  I'nauguralis/'  which  was 
the  work  of  duty;  his  "  Experiments  on  Magnesia/'  8oei 
fld^ntioned  above,  which  was  necessary  to  explain  and 
Establish  what  he  had  asserted  in  his  inaugural  disseiv 
tation.  His  **  Observations  on  the  more  ready  Freezing 
of  Water  that  has  been  boiled,"  wei^  extorted  from  him, 
and- published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1774; 
and  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  some  boiling  Spring^ 
in  Iceland,"  which  exhibits  much  ability  in  explaining  the 
formation  of  siliceous  earth,  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  T.  J.  Stanley,  Esq.  and  read  before  the-  Royal 
Society  at  Edinburgh,  and  published  by  their  Council. 
These  are  the  only  works  which  have  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Black.  His  lectures  were  published  after  hia 
death,  in  1803,  by  his  friend  and  pupil.  Professor  Robison; 
in  two  Volumes,  quarto. 

His  only  apprehension,  we  are  informed,  was  that  of  a 
long-continued  sick  bed;  less,  perhaps,  from  any  selfish 
feeling,  than  from  the  codsidisration  of  the  trouble  and 
distress  which  it  would  occasion  to  his  friends ;  and  never 
wad  so  generous  a  wish  more  completely  gratified.  On 
Ae  26th  of  November,  1799,  io  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
he  expired  without  convulsion,  shock,  or  stupor;  sitting  at 
table  with  his  usual  fare,  some  bread,  a  few  prunes^  and  a 
measured  qiuintity  of  inilk  diluted  with  water,  having  the 
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cup  in  bis  hands;  and  feeling  the  vital  powers  qnickly 
ebbing^  be  set  it  down  on  bis  knees,  wbich^were  joined 
together/ and  kept  it  steady  with  bis  hand..  In  this  attitude 
he  expired  without  struggle  or  groan,  or  even  a  writhe  in 
his  countenance ;  and  as  though  an  experiment  bad  been 
required  to  prove  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  which  be 
departed,  not  a  drop  of  bis  drink  was  spiiled.  His  servant 
opened  the  door  to  tell  him  that  some  friend  had  left  his 
name,  but  seeing  him  in  that  easy  posture,  supporting  his 
bason  on  his  knees,  he^  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
as  be  sometimes  did  after  his  meals.  He  therefore  went 
back  and  shut  the  door;  but,  before  he  went  down  stairs, 
an  anxiety,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  induced  him 
to  return  again.  He  went  up  pretty  near  to  his  master, 
and  turned  to  go  away  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  returning 
again  and  coming  close  to  him,  be  found  that  the  vital 
spark  had  fled. 

Sucli  was  the  end  of  Dr.  Black,  similar  to  his  life,  mild^ 
gentle,  and  easy.  A  man,  whose  singular  suavity  of  man- 
ners and  obligingness  of  disposition,  ensured  him  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  never  lost  a  friend, 
except  by  the  stroke  of  death.  His  appearance  was  inte- 
resting, and  his  countenance  exhibited  that  expression  of 
inward  satisfaction,  which,  by  giving  ease  to  the  beholder, 
never  fails  to  please.  His  manners  were  unaffected  and 
graceful,  and  he  readily  entered  into  conversation,  whether 
with  the  man  of  science,  or  with  society. in  general,  in 
which  he  delighted,  for  he  was  beloved  in  it.  He  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  elegant  accomplishments ;  bis  ear 
was  highly  musical ;  his  voice  was  fine  and  well-managed  ; 
and  he  performed  on  the  flute  with  great  taste  and  feeling. 
He  had  never  studied  drawing  as  an  art,  yet  his  pencil 
possessed  strong  powers  of  expression,  even  approximating 
to  the  talents  of  an  historical  painter.  His  eye,  indeed, 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  even  a  retort  or  a  crucible,  was 
to  him  an  example  of  beauty  or  deformity.  In  business, 
every  thing  was  done  properly  and  correctly,  every  thing 
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had  its  time  appointed  for  it,  and  he  had  always  leisure  in 
store. 

As  a  chemist^  he  deservedly  ranks  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  brethren;  his  discoveries  were  wonderful  in  them- 
selvesy  and  immense  in-  the  applications  which  have  re- 
suited  from  them  •  Tet  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that 
his  health  or  indolence  prerented  him  from  pursuing  that 
glorious  experimental  career  which  he  opened  to  the  view 
of  others,  adapted  as  he  was  in  every  respect  to  have  ex« 
tended  our  acquaintance  with  that' art.  His  perspicuity 
in  his  writings  and  lectures  can  never  be  sufficiently, 
admired ;  his  principles  are  so  clearly  expressed,  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood  even  by  ignorance,  nor  mis- 
represented by  malice.  His  reputation  had  extended  to 
the  continent;  where  he  was  ho  less  esteemed  than  in  the 
country  in  which  he  retdded;  and  he  had  latterly  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  chemist,:  Lavoisier^ 
whose  liberality  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  admiration^ 
when  we  consider  the  mean  and  heartless  envy  which  too 
frequently  exists  between  distinguished  literary  and  scien* 
tific  characters. 
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___  ... 

The  earlier  pages  of  the  history  of  Ireland  teem  with 
so  many  glorious  instance  of  distinguished  heroes;  corn'* 
bining  in  themselves  the  united  characters  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  that  we  l^aye  been  desirous  of  passing  thea^ 
over  in  silenpe,  lest  their  .number  should  add  top  much  to 
the  bulk  pf  our  volume.;  {n  an  undertaking;  however,  of 
this  nat^ure,  it.  would  be  an  unpardonable  negligence  to 
omit 

"  Brien—the  glory  and  grace  of  his  age." 

A  jshort  sketch  of  whose  life  will  no  doubt  be  (tceeptable 
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to  the  reader^  though  far  beyond  the  power  of  th^  wriur 
to  do  justice  to  his  merits. 

Brieti  Boirumhey  the  son  of  Cineidi^  is  computed  fo 
have  been  bom  in  the  year  026;  and  passed  through  the 
usual  course  of  education  appropriated  to  the  sons  of  the 
Irish  kingS)  in  Which  war^  literature,  and  politics,  formed 
the  necessary  basis  on  Which  to  ground  the  instruction  of 
the  future  ruler«  A  course  of  studies  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  dispositioni  took  firm  possession  of  the  soul  of  oiir 
hero,  and  bis  future  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
those  excellent  lessons  he  bad  imbibed  in  bis  youth4 

His  first  essay  in  arms  Was  in  the  capacity  of  geberal  to 
his  brother  Mahoo,  King  of  North  Munster,  when  he 
entirely  routed .  a  numerous  bnd  almost  overwhelming 
body  of  the  Danes,  who  had  dared  to  make  an  incursion^ 
with  the  design  of  plundering  the  country  under  bis  pro^^ 
tectioo.  Soon  after  this  victory,  on  an  insurrection  among 
his  subjects,  Mahon  was  deprived  of  his  throne^  and  basely 
paurdered;  but  his  brother  Brien  took  such  effectual 
Pleasures  that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  which  his 
first  object  was  to  be  revenged  on  the  murderers  of  his 
brother.  This  he  speedily  and  completely  effected^  though 
his  enemies  had  called  the  Danes  to  their  aasistancieb 
Victory  again  sat  on  his  sword,  and  peace  crowned  his 
exertions.  He  became,  in  968,  King  of  both  Munsters, 
which  he  cleared  from  the  invaders^  and  re-established  in 
their  former  privileges.  He  gave  new  vigour  to  the  laws, 
by  summoning  it  fei^  olr  parliament  at  Casbell ;  and  he 
caused  the  rtiined  chtirchei  abd  monasteries  t6  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  bishops  atid  the  clergy  to  be  restored  to  their 
livings.  His  latinual  revenue,  hs  King  of  MuU^ter,  wai 
imihense,  and  is  <»lculated  to  give  a  magnificent  idea  of 
the  rithes  of  Ir<eiand  in  his  tithe;  a  partictiiar  Account  of 
it  is  contained  in  the  Leabbar  na  Clelirl;>  o)r  Book  of 
Rights,  and  which  O'Halloran  has  translated* 

Domnald,  monarch  of  Ireland,  tired  of  the  pageantry  of 
f pyalty>  quitted  the  ^hr«e  m  980,  .^d  Malac^i^e  w^s 
chosen  his  successor.    The  jealousy  with  which  Jie  re- 
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gwded  tbe  glorj  of  Brien  was  hereditary,  and  the  kocm- 
ledge  of  tbia  probably  induced  OTelan  to  form  a  powerful 
oonfederacy  against  tbe  King  of  Mnnster.  Near  Water* 
ford  the  armies  engaged ;  Brien,  ^witb  his  usual  fortune, 
obtained  a  complete  victory;  and  tbe  atteospts  of  bis 
enemies  to  ruin  bis  power,  terminated  in  tbe  reduction  of 
the  whole  of  soutbem  Ireland  under  bis  power,  by  which 
be  became  King  of  Leatb  Mogha. 

So  signal  a  success  irritated  the  enviooH  Malacbie;  and, 
in  982,  he  invaded  M unster,  and  eanried  ofr  considerable 
l^iinder.  Tbe  next  year,  having  taken  into  his  pay  a 
numerous  body  <tf  Danes,  he  made  a  fresh  incursion  into 
Leinster*  This  repeated  insult  roused  tbe  indignation  of 
Brien ;  he  prepared  to  wreak  a  signal  vengeance  on  tbe 
head  of  Malacbie,  who,  terrified  at  tbe  prospect  of  so 
3peedy  and  severe  a  retribution,  offered  him  peace,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  make  restitution  for  all  the  damages 
he  had  committed. 

Continually  in  arms  against  the  plundering  and  op 
pressive  Danes,  be  reduced  them  from  a  state  of  indepen- 
dency to  absolute  subjecticm;  and  so  benefited  tbe  country 
at  large,  that  a  convention  of  the  states  of  Conuaugbt  and 
Munster,  contifasting  his  power,  magnanimity  and  justice 
with  the  passive  temporising  spirit  of  Malachie,  agreed  to 
request  Brien  to  assume  the  monarchy,  and  engaged  to 
support  bim  to  their  utmost.  Deputies  were  dispatched 
to  Malacbie  to  inform  bim  of  their  intention,  and  to  desire 
bim  to  resign  a  throne  be  was  so  ill  qualified  to  fill. 
He  received  the  proposal  with  surprise  and  indignation, 
dedaring,  as  he  lived,  be  would  die — Monarch  of  Ireland. 
Brien  was  prepared  for  such  an  answer :  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army  of  veteFans  he  marched  to  Tara;  but  Ma- 
lachie representing  that  he  had  not  bad  time  to  collect  his 
tsoops,  and  requesting  a  month  for  that  purpose,  Brien 
granted  bim  his  wish,  on  the  condition,  that,  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  were  not  able  to  defend  the  crown, 
he  should  resign  it  into  his  hands.     Ail  the  exertions, 
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however,  of  Malachie  were  useless ;  the  Princes  of  Leath 
Gnin  were  either  too  much  attached  to  Brien,  or  dreaddd 
his  power,  and  .refused  to  answer  the  summons  of  Mala-^ 
chie.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  appeared  before  Brian, 
and  surrendered  to  him  the  insignia  of  royalty;  but 
Brieii  with  generous  humanity,  allowed  him  twelve  nionths 
longer  to  take  measures  to  preserve  them. 

So  liberal  a  behaviour  exeited  no  corresponding  senti- 
ments in  the  breast  of  Makchie ;  it  rather  increased  his 
envy  of  that  virtue  which  he  could  not  emulate.  After 
employing  in  vain  every  art  to  form  a  party  against  Brieb, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  offer  to  surrender  his  crown  to 
O'Niall,  on  condition  that  he  should  defend  it  against  the 
pretender.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  same  humiliating  ceremony 
of  surrendering  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy ; 
and,  having  given  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour, 
he  retired  to  the  private  situation,  for  which  alone  he  was 
adapted. 

The  reign  of  Brien,  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1001,  presents  a  bright  assemblage  of  every  virtue  which 
can  endear  the' heart,  and  every  talent  which  can  adorn 
the  reason.  In  war,  victory  pursued  his  path ;  in  peace, 
the  arts  embellished  his  repose.  Property  respected, 
oppression  punished,  religion  venerated,  invasion  crushed, 
literature  encouraged,  and  law  maintained,  were  the  sacred 
characteristics  of  an  age  which  the  historian  records  with 
delight,  and  the  monarch  may  study  with  improvement. 
A  fresh  irruption  of  the  Danes  called  the  venerable  hero 
again  into  action,  and  the  sanguinary  achievement  of 
Clontarf  closed,  at  the  age  of  dghty^eight,  the  glorious 
career  of  a  sovereign,  whose  ''hand  was  bent  on  war,  but 
whose  heart  was  for  the  peace  of  Erin." 

O'Halloran  gives  the  following  curious  description  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf: — 

''  At  the  head  of  30,000  men  highly  appointed,  Brien 
marched  into  Leinster,  about  the  begioining  of  April  1014,' 
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ia  three  divisions,  and  was  joined  by  Malachie,  King  of 
Meath.  He  encamped,  ^s  he  had  done  the  year  before,  near 
Kilmainham.    And,  after  both  armies  viewing  each  other 
for  some  time,  it  was  agreed  on  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Ireland  by  a  general  battle  on  the  plains  of  Clontarf.  Early 
on  the  £5rd  of  April,  being  Good-Friday,  the  Danes  ap- 
peared formed  in  three  separate  bodies  for  battle,  and  by 
their  dispositions  Brien  regulated  his  own.  The  auxiliaries 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  consisting  of  12,000  men, 
among  whom  £000  were  heavy  armed,  commanded  by 
Brodar  and  Airgiodal,  formed  the  right  division.  The  left, 
of  nearly  an  equal  number,  commanded  by  Sitric,  com- 
posed of  the  Danes  of  Ireland  and  their  associates,  and 
the  centre  composed  of  the  flower  of  Leinster,  under  the 
direction  of  Maol-Mordha,  who  acted  as  general  in  chief, 
formed  the  enemy's  disposition  of  battle.     It  was  judged 
that,  by  placing  the  troops  in  this  manner,  under  their  own 
leaders,  it  would  raise  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation 
among  them,  and  that  they  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
feats  of  bravery.  The  right  wing  of  the  imperial  army  was 
composed  of  the  household  troops,  filled  up  by  the  prime 
tiobility  of  Munster.  The  invincible  tribe  of  Dalgais,  with 
all  the  princes  of  Brien's  blood,  were  also  of  this  division, 
and  Malachie  with  the  forces  of  Meath.    This  was  to  be 
comnu^ded  by  Morrogh,  and  Sitric,  Prince  of  Ulster.   In 
the  left  wing,  comqaanded  by  the  King  of  Coiinaught,  all 
the  Conacian  troops  were  placed ;  but,  as  it  did  not  form 
so  extended  a  line  as  the  enemy's,  several  detachments 
were  added  to  it.    The  troops  of  South  Munster,  under 
their  different  chiefe,  with  those  of  the  Deasies,  formed 
the  central  division.    Brien  rode  through  the  ranks  with 
his  crucifix  iu  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other. 
He  exhorted  them  as  they  passed  along  to  'Mo  their  duty 
as  christians  and  sbldiers  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  their 
country.    He  reminded  them  of  all  the  distresses  their 
ancestors  were  reduced  to  by  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary 
Panes,  strangers  to  religion  and  humanity.    Tliat  tbese^ 
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theif  tiiccesKMrKy  waited  impadently  to  renew  the  satiie 
scenes  of  devastation  and  cruelty,  and  by  way  of  Antici- 
pation («ays  he)  they  have  fixed  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Christ  wa»  cnictfied  to  destroy  the  country  of  his  greatest 
votaries.  But  that  God,  whose  cause  yoo  are  to  fight,  will 
be  present  with  yon,  and  deliver  his  enemies  into  your 
bands/'    So  s&yiog,  he  proceeded  towards  the  centre  to 
lead  his  troops  to  action,  but  the  chie£i  of  the  army  with 
one  voice  requested  he  would  retire  from  the  field  of 
baltie  on  account  of  his  extreme  age,  and  kav«  to  tiie 
galJaat  Morrogh  the  chief  conmand.    At  eight  in  the 
morning  the  signal  for  slaughter  was  given.  The  Daigaie 
with  tbe  whole  right  wing  marched  to  attock,  sword  in 
haad,  the  Danes  commanded  by  Brodar  $ind  Airgiodal  t 
but  an  ancomcnoa  act  of  cowardice  or  treaeheiy  had  like 
to  have  destroyed  the  whde  army,  for,  at  this  very  critical 
moment,  Malachie  with  his  Meathians  retired  suddenly 
from  the  6el<i  of  battle,  leading  the  rest  of  this  body  ex-* 
posed  to  a  far  greater  nmmber  of  enemies.    But  Morrogh, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  called  out  to  his  brave  Dal* 
gais, ''  that  this  was  the  time  to  distinguish  themselves,  as 
lihey  alone  would  have  the  unrivalled  glory  of  catting  off 
that  formidable  body  of  die  enemy."    And  now,  while 
close  engaged  with  battle-axe,  sword,  and  dagger  on  the 
right,  the  left,  vnder  the  command  of  the  King  of  Con* 
naught,  hasten  to  engage  the  Danes  of  Leinster  and  their 
insular  levies,  whilst  the  tnoops  of  South  Munster  attack 
the  apostate  Maol-Mordha  and  his  degenerate  Lagenians. 
iNever  was  greater  animosity,  perseverance,  and  intrepidity 
displayed  in  any  battle  than  this,  ae  every  thing  depended 
0n  open  force  and  courage.    The  situation  of  the  ground 
admitted  of  no  ambuscade,  a»d  none  were  used.    They 
foMgbt  man  to  man,  and  breast  to  breast,  and  the  victors 
in  one  raak  fell  victims  in  the  next !    The  officers  and 
^eoerals  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Morrogh,  his  son 
Turlc^,  his  brethren  and  kinsmen,  flew  from  piiaoe  to 
place,  and  every  where  left  the  sanguinary  traces  of  their 
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eourage  and  their  fortitude.  The  fortitude  displayed  by 
Monrogh  detf  rmiQed  Carolus  and  Consiaoly  two  D^ocs  of 
distinction,  to  attack  in  conjanctioa  this  prince^  and  both 
fell  by  his  sword.  It  was  observed,  that  he,  with  other 
chiefs,  had  retired  from  the  battle  more  than  once,  and- 
after  each  return  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  redoubled* 
force.  It  was  to  slake  their  thirst  and  cool  their  hands^ 
swelled  with  die  use  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  in  an 
adjoining  brook,  over  which  a  small  gaard  was  placed, 
and  this  the  Danes  soon  destroyed.  On  rejoining  his 
troops  the  last  time,  Sitric-Mac-Lodair,  with  a  body  of 
Danes,  was  making  a  iresh  attack  on  the  Dalgais — him 
Morrogb  singled  out,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  battle-axe 
diYided  his  body  in  two  through  his  armour!  The  other 
Irish  commanders  in  like  manner  distinguished  them^ 
selves,  though  their  exploits  are  not  so  particularly  nar«» 
rated;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  number  of  prime 
nobility  that  fell  on  both  sides,  that,  besides  its  being  a 
general  battle,  the  chiefs  on  each  side  every  where  singled 
out  each  other  to  single  combat. 

The  courage  of  the  Irish  was  not  to  be  subdued.  TiH 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  did  the  issue  of  the  day 
remain  doubtful,  and  then  it  was  that  they  made  so  general 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy  that  its  force  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  Destitute  of  leaders,  and  of  course  of  order,  the 
Danes  gave  way  on  every  side.  Morrogh,  at  thn  time^ 
through  the  uncommon  use  and  exertion  of  the  sword 
arm,  had  both  his  hand  and  arm  so  swelled  and  pained  as 
to  be  unable  to  lift  them  up.  In  this  condition  he  was 
assailed  sword  in  hand,  by.  Henry,  a  Danish  prince ;  hot 
Morrogh,  closing  in  upon  him,  seieed  him  with  the  lefl- 
faand^  shook  him  out  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and  prostrating 
him,  pierced  his  body  with  his  sword  fay  forcing  its  pum- 
mel on  bis  breast,  and  pressing  the  weight  of  bis  body  on 
it.  In  this  dying  situation  of  Henry,  he  nevertheless  seized 
the  dagger  which  hung  by  Morrogh's  side,  and  with  it 
gave  him,  at  the  same  instant,  a  mortal  wound.  The  Dai^ 
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expired  on  the  spot,  but  Morrogh  lived  till  next  moraing^ 
employing  the  intermediate  time  in  acts  of  piety  and  de- 
votion; in  making,  says  my  manuscript,  a  general  con- 
fession) receiving  the  eudiarist,  and  dying  as  a  hero  and 
a  christian  should  die. 

The  confusion  becamis  general  through  the  Dapish  army, 
and  they  fled  on  every  side.  Corcoran,  one  of  the  mo* 
narch's  aides-de-camp^  seeing  the  standard  of  Morrogh 
struck,  for  this  notified  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  in  the 
general  d^rbute  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  con- 
cluded that  the  imperial  army  was  defeated.  He  hastily 
entered  the  tent  of  Brien,  who  was  on  his  knees  before  a 
crucifix,  ^nd  requested  he  would  immediately  mount  his 
borse  and  escape,  for  all  was  lost.  ^'  Do  you,"  said  the 
hero,  '^  and  my  other  attendants  fly.  It  was  to  conquer 
or  die  I  came  here,  and  my  enemies  sjiall  not  boast  the 
killing  of  me  by  inglorious  wounds."  c  So  saying,  he  seized 
his  sword  and  battle-axe,  his  constant  companions  in  war, 
and  resolutely  waited  the  event.  In  the  general  confusion, 
Brodar  and  a  few  of  his  followers  entered  the  royal  tent. 
He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  yet  the  gallant  old 
chief  pierced  his  body  through  his  coat  of  mail !  two  more 
of  his  attendants  met  the  same  fate,  and  Brien  received 
his  death  by  a  fourth. 

The  intrepid  Sitric,  Prince  of  Ulster,  the  faithful  com* 
panion  of  Brien  in  all  his  wars,  was  witness  to  the  death 
of  Morrogh,  and  revenged  it  by  that  of  Plait,  a  Danish 
knight  of  gteat  intrepidity,  and  by  others  of  less  note. 
Eagerly  pursuing  Brodar  and  his  party,  he  saw  them  enter 
the  tent  of  Brien,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  remains  of  them. 
3ut  when  he  beheld  the  aged  monarch  extended  on  the 
ground  his  grief  was  extreme.  He  threw,  himself  on  the 
.dead  body,  the  many  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle 
burst  forth  afresh — he  refused  every  assistance,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and  faithful  ally. 

Thus  fell  the  immortal  Brien,  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
perfect  characters  that  history  can  produce.     In  twenty* 
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tiie  different  rencontres,  and  twenty-nine  pitched  battles, 
did  he  engage  his  Danish  and  other  enemies^  and  victory 
always  attended  his  standard!  But  if  he  was  terrible  to  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  he  was  mild  and  merciful  to  them  in 
the  cabinet,  and,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  single  act  of 
cruelty  or  injustice  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge." 

We  intended  here  to  have  concluded  this  sketch  of 
Brien,  but  the  following  poetic  effusion  from  the  pen  of 
Moore  claimed  its  insertion : — 

I- 

Remember  the  ^ories  of  BHen  the  braye, 

Though  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er, 
Though  lo8t  to  Moiioiiia*,and  cold  io  the  grave, 

He  returns  to  Kmkora  t  no  more  I 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  jbo  often  has  pour'd 

Its  beam  on  the  battle  is  set, 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each  sword, 

To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

n. 

Mononia!  when  nature  embellished  the  tint 

Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so  fair, 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should  print 

The  footstep  of  slavery  there  ? 
Noy  freedom  whose  smile  we  shall  never  resign, 

Go,  tell  our  invaders  the  Danes, 
That  'tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  thy  shrine, 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 

III. 
Forget  not  our  wounded  companions  f,  who  stood 

In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side. 
While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red  with  their  blood, 

They  stirred  not,  but  conqner'd  and  died : 
The  sun,  that  now  blesses  or  arms  with  his  light. 

Saw  them  fall  upon  Ossory's  plain : 
Oh !  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves  us  to  night. 

To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain ! 

*Mnnsier.  . 

t  The  palace  of  Brien. 

t  This  alludes  to  an  interesting  circumstance  related  of  the  Dalgm$f 

the  favourite  troops  of  Brien,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  fheir  cetiim 

from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  by  Fitzpatrtek  Prince  of  Ossory.  The  wonnded 

men  entreated  that  they  might  be  aHowed  to  fight  with  the  rest  :-*-f^  X^ 
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Dr.  EDMUND  BORLASE. 

Of  this  skilful  physician  and  celebrated  historian  so  few 
particulars  are  known^  that  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  have  passed  him  over  in  silence,  had  not  his  interesting 
account  of  the  great  rebellion  in  l64l>  claimed  our  pecu- 
liar notice.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  master 
of  the  ordnance,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland* 
He  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Leyden, 
bis  inclination  for  medicine  leading  him  to  prefer  finish- 
ing his  studies  at  that  place;  which  was  then  the  best 
school  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tbaC  art.  He  remained 
there  for  some  years,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
physic  in  1650,  soon  after  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  At 
length  he  settled  at  Chester,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1682,  practising  bis  profession  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  .  The  following  may  be  enumerated 
among  his  productions ;  ^'  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancashire ; 
with  some  remarkable  Cases  and  Cures  effected  by 
it,'^  London,  1670,  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby. 
**  The  Reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of  England ; 
with  the  Governors,  since  the  Conquest  by  king  Henry  H. 
anno  1172,  and  some  Passages  in  their  Government.  A 
brief  Account  of  the  Rebellion  Ann.  Dom.  1641*  Also 
the  Original  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians."  ^*  Brief  Reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven's  Memoirs  of  his  Engagement  and  Carriage  in  the 
War  of  Ireland*  By  which  the  Government  of  that  time, 
and  the  Justice  of  the  Crowd  since;,  axe  vindicated  from 

«ealeeff/'  (they  said)  ^  heOueh  tutkagrmaid;  and  tuffer  each vf  t»,  <t€d  to 
«Md  mpported  bff  <me  qf  these  aUbeiy  fo  he  phfti  m  hit  rank  bff  the  side  qfa 
^MHMlMiiii.V-^BtttwecDMTta  «i4  ^f^  kwdnd  ffoiiiid«d  meii^'(add8 
O^iitllona)  ^  fate,  eoMoiatei,  and  epj^i^^rted  *m  this  nuuvner,  uppeajrsd 
MiKed  miik  Ihe  foieoioit  4>f  te  «in9p0l--^ev«r  WM  fW^  another  Mgl^ 
\/'Mr4iistm>fqftfeimd^h90kjaL6h*l 
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Aspersions  cast  upon  both/'  And  lastly,  his  most  exten- 
sive and  celebrated  wprk^  /^  The  History  of  the  execrable 
Irish  Rebellion,  traced  from  many  preceding  Acts  to  th^ 
Grand  Eruption,  October  93,  1641 ;  and  thence  pursued 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement  }6T^"  Wood  informs  us  that 
mach  of  this  is  taken  fmm  ''The  Irish  Rebellion  ;  or,  the 
History  of  the  beginning  and  first  Progress  of  the  General 
Rebellion  raised  within  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  October, 
tSj  1641,'^  which  was  written  by  Sir  John  Temple,  master 
of  tbe  rolls,  and  one  of  his  mkjesty's  privy  council  in 
Ireland,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple, 
The  foliowing  observations  on  this  work  are  by  Dr. 
Nidson,  who  says,  **  That  bendes  the  nearness  of  his  rela-* 
tion  to  one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  his  being  avowedly 
a  favourer  of  the  faction,  men,'and  actions  of  those  times, 
he  is  am  author  of  such  strange  inconsistency,  that  his 
book  is  rather  a  paradox  than  a  history.  And  it  must 
aeeds  be  so ;  for  I  know  not  by  what  accident  the  copy 
of  a  MS.  written  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  happening  to 
fail  into  his  hands,  he  has  very  unartftilly  blended  it  with 
his  own  rough  and  unpolished  heap  of  matter ;  so  that 
his  book  looks  like  a  curious  embroidery,  sowed  with 
coarse  thread  upon  a  piece  of  sackcloth.  And  truly  had 
be  no  other  crime  than  that  of  a  plagiary,  it  is  such  a  sort 
of  theft  to  steal  the  child  of  another's  brain,  tliat  may  well 
render  him  suspected  not  to  be  overstocked  with  honesty 
and  justice,  so  necessary  to  die  reputation  of  an  unblemish- 
ed historian  ;  but  it  is  far  more  unpardonable  to  castrate 
the  lawful  issue  of  another  man's  pen,  and  thereby  disable 
It  ff om  propagating  truth,  and  to  teach  it  to  speak  a  lan^ 
g«age  which  the  parent  never  intended*  And  yet  this  h 
the  exact  case  of  Dr.  Borlase's  history,  in  which  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  expunge  some,  and  alter  many  pas- 
sages, which  he  thought  were  too  poignant  against  his 
Imvou  rites,  or  spoke  too  much  in  vtncHcation  of  his  late 
luajesty  and  his  ministers  f^ 
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HUGH,  OE  HUGH  MACAULEY  BOYD, 

An  ingenious  author^  but  who,  according  to  his  infatuated 
biographer,  the  late  Laurence  Dundas  Campbell,  possessed 
talents  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  illuminated  any 
age  or  natioa.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
Macauley,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  was  born  in 
October  1746,  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  same  county.  Several 
anecdotes  to  prove  the  miraculous  precocity  of  bis  talent 
are  related  by  Campbell,  and  we  are  gravely  told  '*  He 
began  to  pun  while  he  was  yet  in  his  childhood ;  and  he 
often  punned  so  aptly,  that  he  both  surprised  and  amused 
his  friends/'  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  during  which  period,  a 
Mr.  Marten,  a  gentleman  of  similar  perceptions  'with 
Mr.  Campbell,. used  to  characterise  him  by  saying,  ^^that 
he  united  the  meekness  of  the  lamb  with  the  spirit  of  the 
lion/'  In  1765,  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
his  grandfather  wished  him  to  enter  the  church;  this 
however,  he  declined,  as  the  natural  gallantry  of  his  nature 
induced  him  to  prefer  the  army;  but  his  father  being  desi- 
rous that  he  should  go  into  the  infantry,  and  he  giving  an 
undutiful  preference  to  the  more  elevated  service  of  the 
cavalry,  some  delay  in  consequence  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Macauley's  death  terminated  the  dispute.  He  left  no 
will,  and  Mr.  Boyd  was  consequently  unprovided  for. 
Disappointed  in  the  dream  of  becoming  a  general,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  expectation  of  being  a  judge, — 
in  otbei*  words,  he  quitted  the  army  for  the  law,  and 
shortly  after  visited  London,  where  he  was  patronised  by 
Mr.  Richard  Burke ;  and,  amongst  the  countless  individuals 
who  were  delighted  with  his  wit  and  the  excessive  splen* 
dour  of  bis  talents,  might  be  enumerated  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Macauley^  to  whose  husband  he  was  related.  But 
we  are  told  ^*  the  inborn  generosity/  of  bis  mind,  together 
with  his  exquisite  sensibility j  prompted  him  to  acts  of  bene- 
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Yolence  which  ;fais  scanty  and  precarious  income  was  ill 
suited  to  supply;  and  before  he  had  been  a  year  in 
London,  he  was  involved  in' pecuniary  entanglements,  from 
which,  alas!  he  was  not  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  be  en- 
tirely released."  But  the  same  magnanimity  which  induced 
him  to  expend  what  he  did  not  possess,  led  him  to  despise 
the  inconveniencies  resulting  from  such  conduct.  His  ere*- 
ditors,  it  seems,  became  impatient;  but  he  retained  his 
tranquillity,  determined  to  keep  his  temper,  although  he 
should  lose  his  liberty. 

This  habitual  thoughtlessness,  his  biographer  gallantly 
insinuates,  rendered  him  a  distinguished  favourite  among 
the  ladies;  nor  was  he  insensible  of  their  admiration,  as  he 
returned  the  compliment  by  marrying  a  Miss  Morphy,  a 
young  lady  worthy  of  his  super-human  qualifications ;  and, 
as  the  merest  trifle  about  truly  great  characters  is  interest- 
ing, his  biographer  informs  us,  the  courtship  lasted  a  year 
and  some  weeks.  By  this  marriage,  his  circumstances 
were  rendered  somewhat  easier,  as  Miss  Morphy*s  amiable 
qualities  and  good  sense,  restrained  that  ^'inborn  genero- 
sity and  exquisite  sensibility''  which  he  was  possessed  of 
in  so  eminent  a  degree.  He,  however,  suffered  many 
relapses,  and  '^  frequently  plunged  himself  into  difficulties 
to  save  the  credit  or  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  man  he 
loved.''  His  friends,  however,  began  to  think  it  was  high 
time  this  period  of  capacious  philanthropy  should  come 
to  a  full  stop  ;  he  was  therefore  recommended  to  his  coun- 
tryman. Lord  Macartney,  and  on  his  lordship's  nomination 
to  the  government  of  Madras,  he  appointed  Boyd  his 
second  secretary.  He  sailed  accordingly  with  the  embassy, 
and  arrived  at  Madras  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  After  un- 
dergoing several  vicissitudes,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to 
Calcutta,  where  '^  his  talents,  wit,  and  humour,  togetheir 
with  the  superlative  sprightliness  of  his  conviviial  qualities 
will  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure."  In  February 
1794,  he  advertised  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscrip- 
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tioQ,  big  '^  £mbA$ajr  to  Candy ;"  \mt  owbg  to  s  want  of 
taste  wholly  unaccounlable^  the  subscription  did  not 
increase  quUe  so  rapidly  a»  might  have  been  expected. 
H?j  however,  noappalled  by  thisi  adverse  circumstance, 
nodertodL  the  w<^rk  with  seal,  and  confidently  hoped  to 
finish  it  within  $ix  months,  but  thi$  hope  (unfortunately 
for  poiterityy  was  never  realised,  on  account  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1794,  and  he  was 
interred  in  the  new  burying  ground  at  Madras. 

'*  Of  his  person,*'  we  are  told,**  he  was  tall  and  graceful, 
Ibrmed  with  the  molt  exapt  symoiietry,  his  mien  noble  and 
elevated,  his  ooiintenance  animated  and  commanding,  and 
itts  deportment  exceedingly  elegant." 
.  Snch  is  the  life  of  Boyd^  as  written  by  Laurence  Camp- 
bell, and  we  wpuld  have  made  a  few  more  extracts  from 
it|  bad  we  not  arrived  at  a  chapter  on  his  *'  Intellectual 
Elementa"  (as  his  biographer  is  pleased  to  term  them),  we 
tberefoce  thqught  it  high  time  to  close  the  volume^  with 
the  belief,  that  if  any  elenwnt  resided  in  his  intellect,  it 
was*— nt>« 

That  Boyd  was  an  author  possessed  of  some  ingenuity, 
we  we  not  disposed  to  d^ny,  but  that  he  was.  any  thing 
more  iiirould  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  ;  and  we  beg 
^he  reader  (if  he  imaginea  we  have  treated  Boyd  with 
undue  levity)  to  remember^,  that. this  sketch  is  taken  from 
a>  li£e  written  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  every 
line  qf  which  renders  both  cocispicuously  ridiculoua. 

Boyd's  Political  Traqts  were  reprinted  in  one  octavo 
voiua^e,  Vifith  a  view  to  establish  an  assertion,  that  Almon  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Sssx  to  have  made,  purporting 
Mr*  Boyd  tq  be,  the  wthor  of  Junius. — We  certainly  have 
beard  the  l^tqrsof  Junius  attributed  to  several  individuals^ 
whose  inc^omparfibla  va<^ity  of  head  seemed  their  only 
claim  to  the  diatinotiop ;  but  never  before  Boyd  wat 
mentioned  did  we  see  a  feeble  imitator  mistaken  for  an 
original  w|iter. 
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Should,  however,  any  of  our  readers  not  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  Junius,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  subjoining  the  following  letter^  which  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  March  .1814. 

'*  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  of  Bronipton  GraVe^  i4 
both  a  sound  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of  sterling  abilities  i 
and  Sir  John  once  was  a  governor-general  of  India.  His 
exemplary  courtesy,  liberal  hospitality^  andcommnnicMliird 
disposition,  are  well  knowOi  From  his  own  lips  I  have 
myself  been  positivdy  and  distinctly  informed,  tb^t  (ooi 
Mr.  Waiter  Boydy  of  duUomfame^  but)  Hugh  Boyd^  Esq. 
declared,  «f?^re  deux  vim^  at  Sir  John's  tahle^  wh^n  thi? 
worthy  host  had  temporarily  retired,  that  ^*  Sir  Joha  Magff 
pbcrson  little  knew  he  waa  entertaining  in  his  maosiosift 
political  writer,  whose  sentiments  were  once  the  ocoasiOft 
of  a  chivalrous  appeal  from  Sir  J«  to  arms,''  immediately 
adding,^'  I  am  thb  Ai^THoa  of  Jukivs." 

Amidst  all  the  circles  of  our  jocular  acquaintance^  wt 
have  heard  but  one  witticism  attributed  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
which  (as  it  is  our  wish  to  be  as  amusing  as  possible)  we 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting : — Mr.  Boyd  was  once  dinidg 
with  a  large  party  of  natives  of  ^'The  Land. of  Saints^^ 
all  admirerg  of  good  dinners,  good  joke$i#  and  good  wine*, 
when,  after  having  partaken  in  tome  dight  degree  of  the 
former,  they  proceeded  to  take  in  a  mor43  whoksok  propor^ 
tion  of  the  latter,  which  having  done^  o0^  of  ibe  comptey, 
by  way  of  being  more  ammsing  than  the  r^l^  txH>k  up  a 
decanter,  and  (sam  ceremoakj  flung  it  ftt  the  liead  of  the 
pexBon  tlmt  aat  facing  bim;  Boyd,  however^  snetng  the 
missile  thrown,  dexteromdly  stretched  forlJd  his  hand^  add 
caught  it,  exolaitning  at  the  aame  iime>  ^f. Really,  geiltl«- 
m^i^  if  yon  s&aA  the  bottle  about  m  this  viiy,  there  will 
not  be  one  of  na  able  to.  stand  pteiently*" 
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RICHARD  BOYLE, 

CfiLEBRXTEB  for    hi$    attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
family  of  the  Stuarts  in  all  their  distresses,  w^s  born  at  the 
college  of  Youghall,  on  the  20tb  of  October,  16L2.    He 
was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  great  Earl  of 
Corke,  and  Catherine,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffery 
Fenton,  master  of  the  rolls  for  Ireland ;  of  whose  court- 
ship the  following  account  is  so  curious,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  inserting  it : — One  morning,  paying  a  visit  to  Sir 
Jeffery  Fenton  on   some  business  of  consequence,  that 
gentleman,  being  very  busy  in  looking  over  some  papers^ 
did  aot  come  down  so  soon  as  usual.    Finding,  howeveri 
when  he  came  down,  that  Mr.  Boyle  bad  waited  for  him^ 
he  apologizes  for  his  neglect  very  handsomely,  saying, 
that  had  he  known  he  was  waiting,  he  would  have  come 
down  immediately. s  Mr.  Boyle  smiled,  and  told  Sir  Jef- 
fery, that  be  did  not  by  any  meanis  think  the  time  long, 
having  been  diverting  himself  with  his  pretty  little  daugh* 
ter,  (who  was  then  in  arms,  and  about  two  years  old)  and 
added,  that  he  had  been  courting  her  to  become  his  wife; 
On  this,  Sir  Jeffery  told  him  pleasantly,  that  so  young  a 
widower  would  be  loth  to  stay  so  long  for  a  wife;  but 
Ml. Boyle  seriously  affirmed  he  would,  if  Sir  Jeffery  would 
givfs  his  consent;  which  he  accordingly  did;  and  they 
both  fulfilled  their  promises*      This  curious  and  appa^^ 
'rently  trifling  incident  gave  rise  to  a  connection  whieh 
afterwards  formed  the  principal  happiness  of  the  life  bf 
that  great  man ;  and  from  her  ai*e  descended  the  whole  of 
'the  autnerous  family  of  the  Boyles,  which  has  sinee  shorn 
with  spmuch  liistTeboth^in  tbefield  and  in  the,senate»'    - 
His  eatlier  years  w^ere  passed  in  the  aoquirementibf  use^ 
ful  knowledge  under  the  care  of  Mt.MlarcombeB,  in  ifrbiofa 
he  made  considerable  progress,  as  is  evident  from  the 
qualities  he  afterwards  displayed ;  as  well  as  from  his  re* 
ceiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
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Falkland,  then  deputy^general  of  Irelaod^  whea  he  was 
Qoder  twelve  years  of  age,  be  being  then  Viscount  Dun- 
garvan,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  bis.elder  brother 
Rogerj  at  nine  years  of  age.  Having  attained  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his  education, 
under  the  care  of  bis  able  and  intelligent  tutor,  with  an 
allowance  of  1000/.  per  annum.  He  passed  two  years  in 
bis  travels,  having  visited  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  returned  home  furnished  with  every  agreeable  accom* 
plisbment.  On  his  return,  the  unfortunate.  Lord  Went* 
worth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford^  struck  with  his  graceful 
appearance  and  manly  qualifications,  proposed  to  his  father 
Xo  form  an  alliance  between  bis  son  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Cumberland.  This  alliance,  which  was  at 
first  retarded  through  some  unforeseen  difficulties,  was  at 
length  concluded,  and  their  marriage  took  place  on  July  5, 
1635.  By  this  connection  he  increased  his  fortune  and 
extended  his  interest:  it  introduced  him  to  the  familiar 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  first  persons  at  court,  and  con- 
sequently paved  the  way  for  a  favourable  reception,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  his  graces  and  accomplishments! 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Charles  L;  and  having 
been  educated  in  the  strictest  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
his  sovereign,  be  strongly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  in  the  troubles  of  the  North,  he 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  which  he  intended  to  head,  under 
the  command  of  ihe  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  an  action 
which  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  many  persouis  of 
the  greatest  consideration  ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  be  was  one  of  the  first  in  arms,  to  support 
the  establishment.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but 
raised  tbem  himself,  and  following  the  noble  example  of 
his  father,  paid  them  from  the  produce  of  his  own  estate* 
He  did  not,  howevei*,  on  this  account,  treat  them  as  his 
slaves;  he  used  them  as  if  they  had  claimed  a  nearer 
relation  to  him  than  that  created  by  service;  as  if  they  had 
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fentbed  a  portioii  of  his  fkmily.  His  exb^tstibns  to  tbeni 
Mtte  matily  and  kind,  ami  be  often  reminded  tbent)  thai 
tbej  sbotild  eonsider  themselves  not  as  soldiers  of  fortmiQ^ 
biit  a^  nlen  \rbo  had  taken  up  aims  solely  for  the  protee^ 
tion  of  their  conhtry  frbm  her  internal  foes.  At  the 
head  of  these  troops  he  was  present  at  several  sieges  and 
battles^  particularly  in  the  celebrated  action  al  Liscarrol; 
aird  such  was  the  effec^t  produced  by  bia  kindness  to  bii 
men^  that  they  always  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
Service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

He  always  differed  strongly  from  those  who  thought 
that  the  most  successful  way  of  carrying  on  the  war  wars 
by  irritating  the  catholics ;  and  the  cessation  was  in  a 
^eat  measure  owing  to  the  excellent  advice  which  be 
gave  to  the  Marquis  of  Onnond.  This  affair  being  com^ 
pleted  in  September  1643^  he  exerted  himself  in  endea^* 
vouring  to  procure  for  the  king  that  assistance  which  be 
expected  as  the  consequence  of  his  agreement  to  this  mea^ 
sure;  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  on  this  occasion,  that,  at 
bis  own  request,  his  regiment  was  part  of  the  Irish  brigade 
^ent  to  the  relief  of  his  majesty,  and  was  commanded  by 
bis  lordship  in  person.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  he  was 
received  by  Charles  I.  with  every  mark  of  favour  and 
attention  ;  and  even  his  enemies  admired  the  firmness  of 
bis  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  bis  sovereign.  He  was 
now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Clifford,  of  Lanesbo>- 
tougb,  in  consideration,  as  the  patent  expresses  it,  of  his 
timely  and  effectual  services.  He  constantly  attended  his 
majesty  with  his  troops,  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom afforded  reception  to  him ;  but  was  at  length  forced 
to  compound  for  his  estates,  with  the  then  existing 
government  for  the  sum  of  1631/.  Having,  however, 
crossed  the  seas  before  the  composition  was  completed » 
the  House  of  Commons  taking  advantatge  of  his  absence^ 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  debt  owing  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  (a  title  to  which  he  bad  now  succeeded) 
Which  involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties.  -  He  trat 


hf^yferi^,  fortuMtf  ly  erwibl^  to  ^ati^fy  their  dsmwida,  aod 
in  order  to  secure  his  property,  returned  to  Ireland,  wher^ 
h^  lived  in  a  r^tijned  m^pu^r  upon  bi9  own  estates,  which 
were  considerably  encumbered  in  consequence  of  his  late 
exertions  in  faypur  pf  Cbarlei  I.  and  the  heavy  eomposi* 
tipn  he  had  just  been  compelled  to  pay. 

)>uring  his  residei^pe  in  Ireland,  which  rantioxted  until 
the  restoration  of  Charles  U^  his  generous  disposition 
exerted  itself  in  relieving  those  who  had  suffered  from 
t^eir  attacfanient  tp  the  late  king*  He  also  endeavoured  to 
snpport  his  establishment  in  the  same  state  and  magnifi* 
oence  in  which  his  father  bad  lived,  in  co^nsequenee  of 
which  be  was  at  length  so  much  embarrassed,  that  hie 
countess  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
Protector  for  relief,  which  was  liberally  granted  through 
the  intercession  of  his  brother,  the  Lord  Brogbill.     No 
aooner  had  he  received  this  assistance,  than  he  applied  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Charles 
II.  thep  in  exile ;  a  circumstance,  which  certainly,  bow* 
ever  it  may  evince  his  loyalty,  does  not  tend  to  sejb  his 
gratijtqde  in  the  most  favourable  light.     He  also  con* 
stantly  laboured,  as  much  as  his  property  and  interest  would 
allow,  to  procure  the  restoration  of  that  prince  to  the  thnone 
of  his  fathers ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
ye^r  iof  i^h  reign,  that  monarch  created  him  by  letters 
patent.  Earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the  eounty. 
of  Yor^E.    He  also  possessed  the  ofiice  of  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  Irelai^d,  which  had  been  rendered,  through  the 
interest  of  his  father  when  in  ithat  situation,  heneditaiy  in 
the  fi^ijy. 

On  June  3, 1665,  bis  seoon4  son,Ricba/d,  tiien  a  volun* 
te^r  on  hoard  the  fleet  commanded  by  bis  royal  highness 
the  I^i^ke  of  Yorky  was  kiUed  by  a  canoon-sihot  in  the  en- 
gageme.nt  off  Solehay.  This  melancholy  accideiu  affoided 
bja  majesty  auoiber  op(>ortunity  of  testifying  his  affection 
fpir  h^is  lordship,  by  appoinitiog  him,  in  1666,  lord  lie||i» 
tewMit  pf  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksbii^,  ajMi  x>f  t^s  dty 
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York.    In  1679>  be  was  also  appointed  custos  rotulorum 
for  that  country. 

These  honours  he  held  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.; 
bat  when  his  successor  intimated  to  him  his  wish  that  be 
should  sacrifice  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  private  incli- 
nations of  his  majesty,  arid  consequently  assist  in  subvert- 
ing the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  decidedly  declared 
against  so  infamous  a  project,  and  magnanimously  resigned 
his  trusts,  rather  than  consent  to  betray  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  situations  he  had  filled  for  so  many 
years  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
his  country,  were  bestowed  on  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  a- 
zealous  catholic,  and  one  who  was  thought  more  fitted 
for  the  great  design  then  projected  against  our  religion 
and  liberty. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  zealously 
concurred  in  all  the  measures  which  were  then  adopted 
for  resettling  the  constitution ;  but  he  neither  sought  for, 
nor  accepted,  any  place;  notwithstanding  his  great  talents 
and  qualifications,  which  rendered  him  adequate  to  the* 
most  active  and  important  stations..  He  contented  him- 
self with  a  peaceful  and  less  pompous  retirement,  gaining 
the  esteem  of  his  equals,  the  love  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  inferiors,  which  were  warmly  expressed 
on  his  decease,  which  took  place  on  January  A,  1697-8, 
iu  the  eighty*sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  In  all  the  polite  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  his  age,  he  excelled  ;  as  a  soldier,  his  skill  and 
courage  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  his  attachment  to  an 
unfortunate  sovereign  and  his  descendants,  though  warm 
and  energetic  while  he  regarded  their  government  as  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  his  country,  could  not  induce 
him  to  consent  to  an  attempt  against  its  liberties.  This 
he  abhorred  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  arise;  and  he 
rejoiced  in  the  re-establishment  of  its  constitution,  though 
accompanied  with  the  downfal  of  the  family  he  revered; 
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aod  with  a  trulj  noble  spirit  preferred  the  benefit  of  his 
country  at  large  to  the  gratification  of  his  private  inclina* 
tions.  In  private  life^  his  virtues  were  as  great  as  his 
talents  in  public;  he  was  beloved  by  his  servants  and 
his  tenants,  and  regretted  by  all.  His  generosity  was 
unbounded;  and  although  he  might  be  conceived,  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  at  one  time  laboured,  to 
have  justly  incurred  the  charge  of  imprudence,  we  cannot 
but  feel  inclined  to  pardon  this  weakness,  when  we  consider 
the  cause  of  his  distress,— that  it  was  o9casioned  by  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  those,  who,  deprived  of  their  all  from 
their  attachment  to  their  prince,  had  none  but  him  to  look 
.up  to  for  assistance* 
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X  HIS  celebrated  individual,  who  united  the  greatest  abi» 
lities  in  the  field,  with  the  most  consummate  judgment  in 
the  cabinet,  and  whose  reputation  as  an  author  was  equal- 
led but  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  was  born  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1621.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork.  When  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Broghill,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land^ and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies. He  afterwards  travelled  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mar- 
combes,  visiting  the  court  of  France,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Italy.  In  this  country  he  remained  under  the  care  of 
his  learned  and  friendly  preceptor,  and  imbibed  an  incli- 
nation for  poetry,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with 
great  success.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  reputation 
of  bis  father  procured  him  an  introduction  at  court,  and 
his  personal  merits  and  cultivated  talents  ensured  him  ithe 
approbation  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  Such 
abilities  as  he  possessed  soon  attracted  general  attention, 
and  hiff  friendship  and  assistance  were  earnestly  courted  by 
•  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.   Ia 
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xhdn  intd  the  north  of  Etiglcihd  tigtitnst  th6  Scotch^  b^ 
Entrusted  the  Lord  Broghill  tvith  the  eoMtnatid  of  his  owd 
ii*oop^  in  t^hich  sittiatioil  this  young  ndblem^n  ticquitt^d 
faitiiself  to  hid  commantiler^ii  satisfhctioh ;  lihd  6ooki  aft^i" 
his  retnrti,  he  tharried  thfe  Lady  Margaret  Hciward,  sist^i" 
to  the  Earl  bf  Suffolk- 

Hfe  liotir  retii^ned  to  Irfeland  tvith  hii  lady,  and  ttrrivdi 
bn  the  veiy  day  on  which  the  great  reb^elljott  cbittittiehce^. 
Thii  cirtnlittttarice,  ho^et«r,  ^as  n6t  thert  knowti  id 
Munstfer,  so  that  he  jirocjeedied  in  safety  to  his  fathfrr^s  ak 
Lismore.  A  few  day*  after  his  arrival,  going  with  hii 
father  to  dine  with  his  brother-in  law,  the  Earl  of  Bari-y^ 
more,  at  Castle  Lyous^  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  called  out  to 
a  messenger,  who  informed  him,  that  an  open  rebellion 
had  commenced,  tLnd  that  the  Bsurgents  were  masters  of 
the  country^  and  were  committing  the  most  horrid  barbti* 
rities  on  the  Eiiglisfa  settlers*  Thie  Earl  of  Cork  returned 
to  the  company  without  shewing  any  emotion>  atid  did 
todt  communicate  this  dreadful  intelligence  till  after  din^ 
ner,  wbeA  the  Earl  of  Muskerry^  who  #as  then  oti  a  Viiit 
M  Castle  Lyons,  treated  the  story  as  a  biere  fabrioabioH, 
tmd  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  wit  in  turning  it  into 
ridicnle.  The  cotfipany,  however^  were  alarmed,  and  kooit 
Ttepai'ated,  returning  to  their  homes,  where  the  first  intelli- 
gence they  receiveld  was^  that  the  Lord  Moskerry  had 
lippeared  at  the  beiad  of  some  thousands  of  rebels. 

The  insurrection  iiow  became  ttniversal^atid  wasMteikdcd 
With  dtrcutti^tances  of  isach  atrocious  barbarity  and  lineit- 
lEim^pled  crudty,  that  the  Eagtisb  were  tbrown  into  tbe 
Igre^atefit  alarin.  The  Earl  of  Cork,  without  delay,  sfim- 
mon^  his  tenants,  and  formed  a  body  of  five  haridred 
inet),  giving  the  cottmand  of  a  troop  of  hOrsc  to  Loofd 
iBroghilh  They  were  soon  ordered  to  join  the  lord^prest- 
ident  St.  L^er,  and  Lord  Broghill,  cm  many  occasiobs, 
evinced  the  greatest  courage  and  coodnot^  die  itucdebs  of 
^le  eontest  ranirining  for  ii  long  tiobe  donblfM^  owing  to 


Urn  ovtiyonDecing  mimb^xs  ^  the  i^nprgtyitD.  W^&a  ih» 
cessation  of  arms  W4a  ooMluded  in  l6^.  Lord  SfogbUl 
w«Dt  outer  to  England,  where  he  i^e^^e^i^nted  the  tr^acb^ry 
Xif  ifae  rebeU  in  w  strong  a  light  to  his  majesty,  99  to  coof 
vtAoe  faifn  tbtt  they  did  oot  mean  ta  adhere  to  the  teroM- 
whidk  bad  been  agreed  pn«  In  consequ^u^e  of  ibis,  his. 
migesty  dtsftttched  to  Lord  Inehiquin^  then  president  4>f 
Mottsiiery acDOimisftiosi to pr<osecute  ibe rebels,  and  hojtd 
Broghill  emplojftfd  all  his  inlitereftt  to  assist  him  in  the 
e«ereise  ef  bis  aidaom  task.  Soon  after  this,  the  goveror 
ami  of  Ireland  anas  4^ded  by  the  king  to  ihe  oeoaiQis** 
siooers  appointed  by  the  parliament ;  hot  so  cancb  did  L^tA 
Brogktll  abbor  the  cruelties  asd  ezioesses  which  hiid  beea 
co«iuBittfld  by  ihe  rehek,  that  h«  slill  retabed  his  com-r 
missioa,  aad  did  nat  relax  from  his  stneonotis  eodeavoura 
to  re-establish  the  uraiiquillity  of  his  icoontry. 

On  the  exectttion  of  Charles  I.  Lond  Bnogibill  «as 
99  jnoeb  abocked  a:t  tj^t  melancholy  .occurrence,  that  be 
iovapnediately  qinitted  the  serv*oe  of  the  {parliament;,  and 
afaasMknuig  his  lesiates  in  Ireland^  embarked  for  England* 
He  now  Tetiired  to  his  seat  at  Marsiboa,  io  Somersietshlre, 
where  be  lived  privately  tiU  }649(  bn4;  >tbi$  iiPiv^tiv^  life 
sopn  npiearied  him.  Hie  regarded  it  as  a  (dereliction  of  bis> 
duty  Uk  ihe  nnforiunate  bmily  of  the  St^Martci,  and  j^n^&i 
for  a  man  of  his  quality.  The  principles  of  loyalty  ^ 
which  he  had  been  edacated  stimulated  him  to  uptiye  ex- 
ertions, Md  he  reaolv^  upon  passiag  oyerrto  tbcopntinoiiA^ 
lip  pi^oottre  A  commissiao  from  Charles  IX.  ito  jdevy  forces 
for  4as  ^e«yvice  in  Jrteland.  For  <tbis  |Hir|>ose>  he  .raised  ^a 
cansiderahfe  «»m  of  mo^ey  upon  ibiis  eatatesi  and  (H>pUed 
to  )lb^  £arl  of  iWarwick^  who  was  then  in  .great  oredit  with 
the  jpse^ailing  party,  jrequesti«ig  ihim  (o  {Mrocure  for  him  is 
Iroe  pass  to  goiover  to  the  Spa,  the  watecs  of  that  plaM 
having  beea  lueiawunetfdad  to  biro  as  essential  iiio  therjeo^* 
very  and  preser wtion  of  ia»  health*  ile  also  coroi^u* 
aioaiad  his  deaign  \o  «ev»ral  persons  whom  he  ooMaiv^d 
^SmUy  deraidi  with  huns^  to  4be  leanse  of  tboir  cwlnA 
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sovereign;  and  the  plan  being  approved  of  by  theaiy  he 
went  to  London  to  wait  for  his  passport. 

The  committee  of  state,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  discover  the 
designs  of  the  partisans  of  Charles,  and  spared  no  money 
to  procure  intelligence..  The  Lord  Broghill's  abilities 
were  too  well  known  to  them,  his  principles  they  had 
every  reason  to  suspect  were  unfavourable  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  his  every  motion  was  watched.  His  secret 
inteptions  were  soon  discoviered,  and  the  committee  re- 
solved upon  making  him  an  example  to  deter  the  friends 
of  the  king  from  exerting  themselves  in  his  behalf.  From 
this  resolution  they  were,  however,  diverted  by  Cromwell, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  and  who  was  aware  what  essential  service 
might  be  rendered  him  in  that  office  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Broghill,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  the  subjugation  of  which  be  was  about  to  attempt. 
He  represented  these  reasons  to  the  committee,  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  allow*  him  to 
talk  with  Lord  Broghill,  previous  to  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities. Having  obtained  this  permission,  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  gentleman  to  Lord  Broghill,  requesting  to 
know  at  what  hour  it  would  be  convenient  for  tli6  general 
to  wait  upon  him. 

Lord  Broghill  was  much  surprised  at  this  message, 
never  having  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Crom- 
well, and  he  informed  the  messenger,  that  he  must  be 
mistaken  in  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent. 
The  gentleman,  however,  insisting  that  it  was  to  the  Lord 
Broghill,  has  lordship  requested  him  to  inform  His  master, 
that  he  would  wait  upon  him  if  he  knew  when  he  would 
b^  a$  leisure,  and  added,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
remaia^  Ut  -home  to  receive  the  general's  answer. 

Relying  upon  the  honour  of  those  he  had  entrusted  with 
his  secret,  he  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  idea  that  his 
intentions  had  been  discovered,  and  be  remained  at  home' 
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ra  much  perprenty,  waking  the  retarn  of  the  messenger, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise^  Cromwell  himself  entered  the 
room.  After  the  first  civilities  were  exchanged  between 
tbem,  Cromwell  in  few  words  informed  him,  that  the 
committee  of  state  were  ^ware  of  his  design  of  going  over 
and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commission  to  raise 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  panish 
him  with  the  greatest  severity,  had  not  he  himself  di* 
verted  them  from  their  resolution.  Lord  Broghill  on  this, 
interrupted  him,  with  an  assurance  that  the  committee 
had  been  misled  by  false  intelligence,  as  he  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  raise  any  disturbance  ia 
Ireland;  he  also  thanked  the  general  for  his  kind  offices 
to  him,  and  entreated  him  to  continue  his  good  opinion. 
Cromwell  made  no  reply,  but  drew  from  his  pocket  some 
papers,  and  put  them  into  Lord  Broghiirs  hands.  These 
were  copies  of  several  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  some 
of  the  persons,  on  whose  assistance  he  most  relied.  Finding 
farther  dissimulation  impracticable,  he  asked  his  excel* 
lency's  pardon  for  what  he  bad  said,  thanked  him  for  his 
protection  against  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  and 
entreated  his  advice  how  to  act  on  so  delicate  an  occa* 
sion.  Cromwell  candidly  told  him,  that  though  till  thai 
time  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  his  person,  be  was  none  to 
his  merits  and  character;  that  he  had  heard. bow  gallantly 
his  lordship  had  already  behaved  in  the  Irish  wars ;  and 
therefore,  since  he  was  named  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  the  reduction  of  that  country  had  now  become  his 
province,  he  had  obtaiaed  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
him  the  command  of  a  general-officer,  if  be  would  serve  in 
that  war.;  that  he  should  have  no  oaths  nor  engagements 
imposed  upon  him,  nor  be  expescted.to  .ir^^yf  his  sword, 
except  against  the  Irish  rebels.  . 

So  generous  and  unexpected  w  offer  much  surprised 
Lord  Broghill..  He  s,av. himself  perfectly  at  liberty  by  all 
the  law^  of  bonour.^todraw  bis  sword  against  the  rebels, 
wbose  atrocioitts  botrb^ritief.  were  equally    detested,  by 
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both  fartiet.  He,  however,  requ^tte^  iMM&e  time  lo  ooor 
aider  of  the  proposal,  but  Cromwell  briskly  told  him  that 
ho  must  form  his  resolation  immediately,  ai  he  was  return* 
log  to  the  committee^  who  were  still  sitting,  aod  who,  if 
his  lordstup  rejected  their  offer,  had  determioed  to  send 
kim  to  the  Towen  Broghill  seeing  that  his  liberty  and 
life  w«re  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  charmed  with 
the  fraakness  of  Cromwell's  behaviour,  gave  him  his  word 
and  liooour  that  he  would  faithfully  serve  him  against  the 
Irish  rebeb.  On  this  Cromwell  renewed  his  promises,  and 
ofidered  him  to  repair  to  Bristol,  whither  forces  should  be 
immediately  sent  him,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  trana^ 
ports  for  their  conveyance  to  Ireland,  to  which  country  he 
himself  would  soon  follow. 

Tfaeee  promises  were  fulfilled  in  every  respect.  Lord 
Broghill  hastened  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  necessary  troops,  aod  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland^  so 
nach  bad  he  gained  the  affecttoos  of  those  who  had  for* 
merly  served  under  him,  by  his  courage  and  aiFability, 
that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  liorse 
eomposed  entirely  of  gentlemen,  together  with  a  regiment 
ef  fifteen  hundred  men.  With  this  little  army,  he  hoveffed 
tp  and  down  theooantry,  keeping  the  insurgents  at  check, 
until  Cromwdl  landed  at  Wexford,  whom  be  immediately 
joinned  with  his  tvoops,  thou^  some  of  bis  frieiids  had, 
awhrised  him  not  to  put  himself  too  much  in  the  power  of 
the  l0rd4ieutenant.  Brogbill,  however,  resolved  Upon 
titfrstrog  himself  entirely  to  CromwelPs  honovr,  nor  had  he 
ever  reason  to  repent  his  confidence. 

After  «be  red«ction  of  Drogheda,  Cromwell  laid  siege 
to  Clomneli,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  rebels 
bud  isollected  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  mere  «uJl 
increasing  in  numbers,with  theintenftion'df  oompelliog  him 
toraise^che  siege.  He  immediatdy  dispatched  Lavd  Brog- 
hMlM  the  4iead  of  a  strong  detachaneiit,  with  orders  to  ML 
vpeAi  %be  'p«niy  twbicfa  'had  assemfbled.  This  servioe  wu 
performed  with  ^  gretffeest  cekfitjr,  mti  be  fell  «pon  <hie 


Uktmy^  whose  bmiibtrs  omonbtMl  t6  bboAt  five  tfaoasatiA 
mem,  \>t{6Te  tbejr  were  awai^  ofhis  approaefai  atid  entiiielj 
routed  tbetn,  atid  was  engaged  id  tsdcing  measures  for  th<ir 
complete  dispersion.  When  be  received  dispatobes  Irom 
Creinwe1I>  ioforming  him  that  his  array  before  CiotuMlt 
was  much  reduced  bj  the  ravages  of  disease^  and  that  tbef 
bad  bel^atwicd  repulsed  by  the  besieged;  iconjartag  Mm 
therefor^^  by  etery  tie  of  doty  and  affection,  to  hasten  to 
bis  relief>  <xr  that  be  should  bt  compelled  to  raise  the 
siegOb  Lord  Brogfaill  iofeatediately  returned  bim  for  aiH 
swer,  by  fails  dwn  messenger^  that  be  had  just  deiieati&d  the 
rebels^  bhd  would  be  ^itfa  binti  before  Glonniell  in  three 
days.  Cromwell  was  much  plelised  with  this  message: 
and  when,  at  the  time  appointed,  Lord  Brogbill  appeared^ 
be  ordered  the  Nryhole  army  tx>  cry,  ^'A  Brogbill  l*^ 
A  Brogbill!" and  ran  and  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for 
his  seaiooable  assistance,  aad  congratnhting  him  on  his 
late  victory.  Thus  k^nforced^  he  prosecuted  tbe  siege  with 
redoubled  vigour^  and  Cionmeli  surrendered  Ho  his  vibto« 
riotts  atms  in  the  depth  of  winter* 

Cromwell  beiog  soOo  after  sent  for  to  oppose  tfae 
Scotth^  gaT^e  tfae  chief  oommalbd  of  tfae  forces  in  Ireland 
to  Iretod,  whotn  he  appointed  hiB  deputy,  and  left  Lord 
Brogliill  at  the  head  of  a  flykig  camp  in  Munster,  In  this 
lituatioA  he  was  indefiitigable^  taking  several  towns^  and 
frequently  attacking  the  enemy  with  success.  In  these 
expeditions  he  evinced  iso  much  ability,  and  gave  personal 
proofs  of  such  Undaunted  courage,  tfaaic  he  was  regarded 
with  admiration  by  tfae  Whole  body  of  die  nation ;  and 
Iretoh^  who  still  avspected  fafim  of  a  private  ^tttachmeat  to 
tfaie  royal  party^  is  neported  to  have  ^d,  **  We  must  tiki 
off  BragbiU,  or  he  wUl  ruin  «is  nll%'' 

Lord  BfogfaUl  faifaiself  «otertained  groat  ifosfpicions  ttf 
Iriston'k  jealousy  of  faim,  (and  Ihierefore  iE«f>t  with  fais  littte 
army  at  some  distance,  atting  independently  till  he  was 
eompcSled  to  join  faim  at  tbe  sieg«  ef  Limerick.    Daring 
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this  siege  the  Lord  Broghill  was  ordered  on  a  service 
which  certainly  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  evil 
intentions  on  the  part  of  Ireton.  Lord  Muskerry  had 
collected  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of 
whom  were  horse,  with  which  he  was  marching  to  join  the 
Nuncio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Li- 
merick. To  prevent,  their  junction,  Lord  Broghill  was 
dispatched  by  Ireton  with  but  one  thousand  troops.  By 
forced  marches  he  came  up  with  Lord  Muskerry  before  he 
bad  effected  his  union  with  the  Nuncio,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  resolution.  He  was, 
however,  owing  to  bis  inferior  numbers,  soon  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  offered  him  fair  quarter.  This  he 
refused,  and  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
to  encourage  his  men  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
This  so  exasperated  the  rebels,  that  they  exclaimed,  *^  Kill 
the  fellow  in  the  gold-laced  coat,"  and  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  effected  their  purpose,  had  he  not  been 
brought  off  by  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  troop,  who  was 
shot  twice,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  ensuring 
his  commander's  rescue.  So  spirited  an  example  infused 
fresh  courage  into  his  troops,  they  fought  with  despe- 
ration, and  their  exertions  were  crowned  with  victory. 
The  enemy  was  completely  routed,  leaving,  six  hundred 
^en  dead  on  the  spot,  together  with  ai  great  number  of 
prisoners. 

When  the  war  in  Ireland  was  "finished,  Cromwell,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  attach  Lord  Broghill  to  him,  by  load- 
ing him  with  fresh  favours,  sent  for  him  to  England,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  privy  council.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  greater  proof  of  the  fine  taste  of  the  Protector,  in  i^pite 
of  the  cant  which  the  times  compelled  him  to  use  in  pub- 
lic, than  the  constant  and  familiar  intimacy  in  which  he 
lived  with  Broghill,  Waller,  and  Milton. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  at  this  time  in  much  con* 
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fuuooi  and  Cromwielly  wanting  a  man  of  abilities  in'whoin 
he  could  confide,  to  preside  in  that  country,  fixed  upon 
I^prd  Broghill  for  that  high  situation.  His  lordship,  bow- 
ever,  was  unwilling  to  accept  so  delicate  an  office ;  he  was 
aware  that  his  conduct  would  be  grossly  misrepresented  by 
the  factions  with  which  that  country  was  then  divided, 
and  he  requested  the  Protector  to  excuse  his  not  accepting 
that  post,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  his  reasons 
for  refusing  the  honour  intended  him.  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, stating  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  service,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit.  He,  however,  obtained  a  promise  of 
the  Protector,  that  his  highness  would  listen  to  no  com- 
plaints which  should  be  made  against  him,  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and  that  he  should  be 
recalled  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  Protector  fulfilled 
his  promises,  and  Broghill,  on  his  return,  found,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  numerous  and  violent  complaints  had  been 
made  against  him.  He,  however,  gave  so  clear  an  account 
of  his  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  every  particular,  that 
Gromwell  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  conceived  a  much 
higher  esteem  for  him  than  he  had  before  entertained. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Broghill 
bad  many  opportunities  of  relieving  and  assisting  the 
adherents  of  the  king,  from  the  afl^ection  which  Cromwell 
entertained  for  him.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention, 
that  Cromwell  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  conver- 
sation, told  him  in  a  gay  manner,  that  an  old  friend  of  his 
was  just  come  to  town.  Broghill  desiring  to  know  whom 
his  highness  meant?  Cromwell,  to  his  great  surprise,  an- 
swered, the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  On  this  Broghill  pro- 
tested that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  I  know  that  well 
enough,  said  the  Protector;  however,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  preserve  your  old  acquaintance,  let  him  know,  that  I  am 
not  ignorant  either  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing.  He 
also  told  him  where  the  Marquis  lodged,  and  Broghill, 
having  obtiained  this  generous  permission  to  save  his 
friend,  went  directly  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  with 
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irhttt  h»d  JMused;  Ormood  findiog  bimsdf  diceovered, 
immediately  quitted  London,  and  availed  himself  of  th€ 
earliest  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  kiag. 

The  kindness  and  affection  with  whiob  Lord  Broghill 
ifBB  always  treated  by  the  Protector,  excited  correspond* 
ing  sentinaeots  in  his  bosom ;  and  when,  on  tl>e  decease  of 
Oliver,  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  his  power,  he 
lesolved  upon  endeavouring  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  the 
father,  by  supporting  the  son.  He  saw  the  weak  and 
vacillating  state  of  Richard  Cromwell's  mind,  and  he  soon 
became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  maintaining  the 
situatioo  to  which  his  father^s  merits  and  abilities  had 
raised  him.  As  one  of  his  cabinet  council,  which  consisted 
of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Colonel  Phillips,  and  himself,  he  had  fr^ 
quent  opportunities  of  perceiving  th«t  want  of  decision 
and  firmness  which  marked  the  admini&tratioo  of  the  pew 
Protector,  and  which  prevented  bis  profiting  by  the  lulvice 
of  those  who  were  so  well  /ea|>able  of  directing  him.  Fer^ 
auaded  by  the  faction  then  prevalent  in  the  army>  Richard 
was  induced,  without  acquaintiog  bis  cabiaet  coun^)^  to 
consent  to  the  meeting  of  a  general  oouncil  of  offioers  at 
the  same  time  that  the  parliam^t  met*  Brogbjil  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  desirijciion  the  PriOtfecjtor  wa^  dr^wif^ 
on  bis  own  head  by  this  imprudent  measure,  and  e^ppstu* 
butcd  with  him  oq  the  occasion,  proinisJiOg  at  tbQ  S9A^ 
time,  thajL  if  he  would  resolve  vpon  /liss^hi^g  fi^  /counicil 
at  the  fiffst  opportunity,  be  would  endofivpur  to  pr^vc^nl 
the  jnisehief  wrhich  might  otherwise  e^^ue^  b^rviiig, /ag  « 
generd,  the  right  to  he  present  at  its  npe^tipg* 

Wallingfocd  House  was  tke  place appoioited  for  the^<ef^<» 
ing  'Of  the  ^general  .council  of  ojfficers^  idnd  x>n  the  first  dajr 
tibey  assembled  to  the  numibei*  of  above  five  hundred  •  .After 
a  long  prayer  by  Dr.  Oven^  Major-Genieral  JMboroi^ 
fose,  and  in  a  long  speech  reminded  them  bow  grf|i:iiQU9i 
Vbe  Lord  had  been,  and  hpw  their  aimH  had  fiouri^h^t. 
t^ugh  he  feared  this  woidd  not  oontinue  loQ^y^M  sev^iA 
soMs  of  Belial  had  crept  in  amongst  theot^  who  in  all  {WIH 
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bftbiltty  woold  draw  down  the  judgmentsof  heaveQ  open 
them.  To  prevent  this,  be  proposed  a  test  to  be  taken 
hj  all  persons  in  the  army,  that  every  one  should  swear 
that  he  believed  in  his  consdence,  that  the  putting  to 
death  of  the  late  king  Charles  Stuart  was  lawful  and  joat. 

This  speech  was  received  with  great  applanse,  occasion- 
ing a  general  cry  of  "  welUmoved  !"  so  that  nsany  of 
Richard's  friends  thinking  it  pseless  to  oppose  so  evident  a 
majority,  left  the  house.  Lord  Broghill,  bowever^.against 
whom  this  speech  was  more  particularly  levelled,  as  soon 
as  silence  was  restored,  rose  to  object  against  any  tests 
whatever,  as  a  thing  which  they  had  often  declared  against. 
That  if  they  proceeded  to  impose  tests  upon  themselves, 
they  would  soon  have  them  imposed  by  others.  That  the 
test  proposed  was  improper,  as  many  of  the  members  were 
not  present  at  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  and  conse- 
quently were  unable  to  swear  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  pro^ 
ceediog,  the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  unacr 
quainted  with.  If,  however,  they  were  resolved  upon 
having  a  test»  he  would  propose,  that  every  person  in- the 
array  should  swear  to  defend  the  established  government 
«ader  the  Protector  and  parliarainit. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  a  louder  cry  of 
'^  well-moved,''  than  that  of  Desborough's,  ai»d  was  se- 
conded with  so  much  warmth  by  some  other  members  of 
the  council,  that  Desborough,  after  consulting  with  Fleet- 
wood, and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  itest  he  b^d 
proposed,  stated  tliat  the  arguments  which  bad  been  wade 
use  of  by  Lord  Broghill,  had  convinced  bim  that  tests 
were  improper,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
both  be  withdrawn,  which  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  which  was  adjaw^ed 
till  the  next  day,  Broghill  returned  to  the  Pmtectoc,  and 
after  pointing  out  the  constant  difficulties  in  whrch.he 
^winld  be  involved  daring  their  sittings,  advised  hioi.tp 
difls^ve  them  immediately.  Richard  inquiring  bow  he 
•faottld  ilo  it  i  Broghill  said  that  he  would  draw  up  )i  short 
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speech  for  him,  which  he  might  read  to  them  the  n^zt 
morningy  after  having  sat  among  them  about  an  hour. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  following  morning  the 
Protector,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  assembly^  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  after  attending  to  the 
debates  some  time,  rose  and  delivered  the. speech  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Lord  Broghill,  with 
much  better  grace  than  had  been  expected. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"I  thankfully  accept  of  your  services.  I  have  consi- 
dered  your  grievances,  and  think  the  properest  method 
to  redress  what  is  amiss  among  you,  is  to  do  it  in  the  par- 
liament now  sittings  and  where  I  will  take  .care  you  shall 
have  justice  done  you.  I  therefore  declare  my  commis« 
sion  for  holding  this  assembly  to  be  void  ;  and  that  this 
general  council  is  now  dissolved;  and  I  desire  that  such 
of  you  as  are  not  members  of  the  parliament,  will  repair 
forthwith  to  your  respective  commands." 

Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  the  rest  of  their  party 
were  confounded  by  this  spirited  speech,  and  had  Richard 
been  capable  of  acting  with  the  same  dignity  which  he 
expressed  tipon  this  occasion,  he  might  still  have  retained 
the  power  which  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father. 
The  faction  soon  guessed  that  Broghill  was  the  author  of 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  and  resolved  to  be  re* 
Vengied  upon  him  foe  his  interference.  In  consequence  of 
this,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  they  complained  that 
they  had  been  grossly  abused  and  affronted  by  a  certain 
lord  in  that  assembly,  and  therefore  moved  that  an  address 
be 'presented  to  his  highness  the  Protector,  to  know  who 
advised  him  to  ciissolve  the  council  of  war  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  his  parliament. 
'  Several  of  Broghill's  friends  who  saw  that  the  storm 
Was  pointed  at  him,  advised  him  to  withdraw  ;  he,  bow-* 
ever^  isat  still,  till  his  enemies  had  done,  and  then  rose  and 
iiaid,  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  presenting  such  aa 
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ftddrtsSy  but  at  the  tame  rime  he  wotild  moTe  for  aoother 
fiddr€88,  to  koow  who  advised  the  calling  the  council  of 
wair,  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  his  parliament, 
for  surely,  they  were  much  more  guilty  than  him  who  had 
advised  its  dissolution.  This  motion  was  reoetved  with 
Applanie  by  the  house,  who  entertained  great  jealousy  of 
the  <;onncil  of  war,  and  Fleetwood  had  the  mortification 
to  se^  his  plans  baffled  a  second  time  by  the  dexterity  of 
the.  Lord  BroghilL 

Though  the  council  of  officers  had  been  dissolved^  a 
great  number  of  them  still  continued  to  meet  privately. 
Broghill  and  some  others  of  Richard's  friends  informed 
the  Protector  of  these  meetings,  by  which,  not  only  his 
power,  but  «ven  his  person  was  endangered,  and  engaged 
that  if  he  would  act  boldly,  and  give  them  a  sufficient 
authority,  they  would  either  force  his  enemies  to  obey 
him,  or  destroy  them.  Richard  was  startled  at  this  pro- 
posal,  and  declined  their  offers,  stating,  that  rather  than 
a  drop  of  blood  should  be  spilt  on  his  account,  he  would 
lay  down  his  power,  which  was  but  a  burden  to  him ;  nor 
could  all  their  persuasions  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolu- 
tion. Shortly  after  this,  the  council  of  officers,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  promises,  prevailed  npon  the  Pro^ 
teetor  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  was  in  efiect 
destroying  his  own  power ;  and  Lord  Broghill  seeing  the 
fftmily  of  the  Cromwells  was  now  laid  aside,  returned  to 
his  command  in  Munster,  where  he  was  much  beloved. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved  ioto  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  appoinled  by  the  army,  and  seven 
commissioners  were  detached  by  that  body  to  take  charge 
of  Ireland.  They  had  particular  instructions  to  attend  to 
die  motions  of  Lord  Broghill,  and  if  possible  to  find  some 
occasion  to  confine  him,  as  they  were  well  aware  of  his 
intentions  of  eadeavouring*  to  restore  the  exiled  family  of 
4he^Staarts,  and  knew,  that  his  popularity  in  Muqster,  and 
his  great  abilities  might  induce  the  whole  army  of  Ireland 
>tej<^with  him  to  effeci  his  purpose.     He  bad  already 
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applieoi  lo  Sit  Cliarleft  Coote,  who  had  gmal;  pov^r  in  llu» 
pprth  of  Ireland,  when  he  was  MimiBOoed  by  ibo  t^omml^ 
9lQMr§  10  §pptar  before  them  at  the  castle  of  Dobliou  Ht» 
ffii«pdft  on  diiii  adybcd  him  to  4taiid  «pon  bid  gfi^d»  a^d 
iifl^  put  bknielf  into  the  power  of  im  eoeoiies ;  bi^l  be 
tboMght  hijmaftlf  «ol  auffieieotly  strpog  to  take  /iseh  A«^p, 
fiad  th^refwe  went  to  Dubbn^  takiog  bi«  own  troop  mdh 
tim  ##  9  guard,  whii^  he  left  in  the  auburba*  Th»  d%y 
after  bis  arriTal,  be  appeared  before  the  9onimi%MnGX$ 
l^ho  inforioed  him  ^t  h»  wai  siiapeotod  of  ploittMig  ag&lnst 
th^  stAiU^  and  that  they  bad  orders  to  ooifine  bim»  unle^ 
b9  wiMiJd  be  answerable  vitb  his  life  a^d  estate  that  there 
sbpn)d  be  oo  x^ommotioq  in  Mansteff  where  Us  iaUsrest 
prtBcipally  lay.  Ii<^d  Brogbill  was  qiiHob  surprised  at  tkif 
proposal ;  be  saw  hiaaself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
who  would  take  advantage  of  his  refusing  the  security 
reqiiired^by  immuring  him  is  a  prison,  and  who,  if  he  ga^a 
the  securities,  might  themselves  raise  some  commptftonr 
He  requested  some  time  to  consider,  but  they  iQ;«is<|ed  on 
Ima  iqimediate  answer;  whes  he  reque3ted  t^  know  if  they 
intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  ]^un$Jter  mt^  his 
bwds;  if  they  did,  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  aay  aeisiir 
citi^  whatever;  but  if  th^y  did  not,  they  could  not  e;s;pef$t 
him  to  h^  answerable  feur  the  bebavioui:  of  people  o^^r 
Yfhpvfk  he  had  qo  control. 

This  qnesMon  so  much  embarratsed  the  oommiasioiKefis, 
that  they  ofdeced  him  to  wil;bdr«w,  and  fell  into  «  i^^m 
deb^t^  hpw  they  ought  to  profjoed  ^f\th  him  t  ftod  9>%  length 
it  v^as  rxesolyed  by  |he  m^oriiy,  thftt  he  should  be  s^t 
bac^  t9  bis  con^mand  in  Mumt^r,  with  every  cJivUi^j  md 
i^ufifered  to  retain  it  till  they  bad  farther  orders  ftom  J^Pg^ 
l^nd.  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to  di9^ 
with  the  commissioQeFs,  who  assured  him  thai  they  hiid  §0 
high  an  opinion  of  bis  honour  and  iniegrtty,  that  th^ 
would  require  him  to  enter  into  w>  eqgageme^tsk  wb&le^f> 
and  dismissed  Um  with  the  greatest  respect*  On  hi/i  ret^ifit 
t9  Mun^ter,  Lord  Brogbill  easily  s9,w  thra^gh  tbf^  fm^^ 
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Jfig  ^f  thefte  out«ratid  civilities^  and  oA  im  arrtirttl  at  his 
^ommMi.,  exerted  hinMelf  with  so  much  energy  in  tba 
royal  causey  that  he  was  soon  •eaabled  to  s^nd  <^f«r  ta 
CbaHes  a  de<ilaraiioti  <tf  their  wish)  that  he  ^ould  come 
to  Iseladd,  signed  by  all  the  principal  officers  ^nd  osriki* 
matKion  in  ihat  ooimtry* 

Sooa  alter  his  brother's  departure  for  FlsadferSy  he  rev 
jiseived  a  letter  fnom  Sir  Ghadels  Coole)  idibFniilig  bin  nbat 
^heir  design  of  dedaring  lor  the  kisig  bad  bete  discovered, 
in  cotisequence  of  which  he  had  beea  ccnnpelled  to  declare 
iiimselfsomier  than  lie  bad  inteadeid,  and  conjaritig  bis 
lordship  not  to  forsake  him  in  a  design  which  he  had  fiiM; 
jiersitiiaded  bim  to  nndertalDe*  Od  the  reo^pt  of  this  Lord 
Brdghill  imntediately  declared  himself  for  his  majesty; 
.aad  the  coinniissio«eni  finding  themselves  in  the  auflbt  of 
two  »uch  powerful  par^iies^  made  so  trifling  a  i^eststance, 
that  the  whole  kiiigdora  was  quidcly  iecurad  id  the  name 
of  bis  majesty  Charles  IL  ' 

On  the  retom  of  ilie  king  to  Etigland,  and  bb  r^^sta* 
bltshment  ia  the  throne  of  his  fitt^hefy  Lord  Brogbril  faas« 
teaed  to  Bagland,  where  he  was  received  by  Charles  with 
great  cOolttess.  He  was  much  surprised  at  thts^  until  be 
jdiscovercrd  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  sent  over  a  friend 
to  the  king  at  Brwteeky  who  informed  him  diat  Sir  Charlds 
was  the  first  man  ia  Irelatad  who  had  taken  up  arms  lor  bis 
majesty,  and  that  Lord  lkx>ghili  was  extremely  averse  to 
bis  restoration.  In  coasequenMse  of  this^  Broghili  put  the 
letter  be  bad  reoeived  frem  Sir  Charles  into  the  b^nds  of 
his  brother,  tihe  Lord  Skannoa^  who  laid  it  before  bis  ma» 
jesty^  who  was  thus  eoavinced  of  tbe  streDaouss  exertians 
of  Lord  BcoghiU  in  his  favour,  and  received  him  after** 
iparda  in  tbe  most  .gracious  maaner^  Soon  after  this  be 
was  created  Earl  of:  Orrery,  and  appointed  one  of  bis 
majesty's  cabinet  ooonoiL  He  was  also  proisioted  to  tbe 
sitoatioa  of  lord  president  of  Munster,  and  named  oae  of 
the  lords  justices  for  the  goverhuient  of  Ireland. 
«  Tbe  traku)uilUty  which  followed  tbe  restoration  of 
Cbdrlts^  rtsudering  the  Barlof  Orrery's  abc]itii»  asa  soMkr 
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of  less  importance^  he  employed  bis  talents  in  wrifing  those 
plays  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author  principally 
depends.  They  are,  ^*  The  History  of  Henry  V. ;''  «  Mus- 
tapha,  the  Son  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent;"  ''The  Black 
Prince ;"  and  "  Triphon,"    They  were  distinguished  by 
much  of  that  brilliant  wit  which  sparkled  in  the  luxurious 
court  of  CharleSy  but  found  their  principal  claim  to  our 
notice  on  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity  with  which 
they  are  filled.  His  lordship  unfortunately  gained  so  much 
applause  from  his  first  piece,  which  was  written  in  rhyme, 
that  he  published  all  his  subsequent  works  in  the  same 
style,  which  is  certainly  extremely  improper  for  the  stage; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  some  of  the  finest  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  so  spiritless  a  manner,  as  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  greatest  ridicule.    Great  allowances,  are  how- 
ever, to  be  made,  when  we  consider  that  these  plays  were 
composed  during  the  excruciating  fits  of  the  gout,  (a  dis- 
order which,  although  it  may  elicit  spirited  exclamatiom, 
is  not  on  the  whole,  favourable  for  the  development  of 
poetic  talents.)    This  affliction  caused  Charles  to  observe, 
that  if  he  intended  to  defer  finishing  bis  Black  Prince 
till  he  had  another  attack,   he  heartily  wished   him   a 
good  fit  of  it.     His  posthumous   plays  are,  "  M®  i\n* 
thony;"  "Gusman;"    *' Herod  the  Great;''  and  "Alte- 
mira."     His  lordship  is  also  well  known  as  an  author,  by 
his  immense    romance,  ^'  Parthenissa ;"    a    work   which 
has  been  admired  and  read  in  several  modern  languages. 
He  also  published,  ''The  Irish  Colours  displayed;  in  a 
Reply  of  an  English  Protestant  to  a  Letter  of  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic;"  and  ''  An  Answer  to  a  scandalous  Let- 
ter lately  printed  and  subscribed  by  Peter  Walsh,  Procu- 
rator for  the  secular  and  regular  Popish  Priests  of  Ireland, 
ei^iltledi  '  A  Letter  desiring  a  just  and  merciful  regard  of 
the  R6ixian  Catholics  of  Ireland,  given  about  the  end  of 
October,  166O,  to  the  then  Marquis,  now  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  second  time  Lord- Lieu  tenant  of  that  kingdom/ 
By  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  &c.,  being  a 
full  Discovery  of  the  Treachery  of  the  Irish  Rebels,  since 
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U>€  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  there,  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  Adventurers,  and  other  Persons  estated  in 
that  Kingdom."  His  poems  comprise,  ^^  A  Poem  on  his 
Majesty's  happy  Restoration  ;'*  **  A  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley;"  ''The  Dream," 
which  is  altogether  political ;  and  '^  Poems  on  the  Fasts- 
and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England/'  This  was  hi» 
last  work,  and  exhibits  manifest  proofs  of  declining  genius. 
He  also  dedicated  to  his  majesty,  ''  The  Art  of  War/'  a 
work  which  exhibits  much  classical  ability  and  military 
talent. 

Not  long  after  his  majesty's  return,  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  commissioned  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  to  present  a  memorial  to  him,  requesting^ 
the  restoration  of  their  estates.  The  protestants,  alarmed 
lest  this  remonstrance  should  take  effect,  chose  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  six  more,  to  oppose  this  measure  in  the 
council.  The  Earl  of  Orrery  had  always  been  so  strenuous 
an  opposer  of  the  catholics  that  they  were  apprehensive 
that  his  eloquence  and  address  might  influence  the  coun- 
cil against  tbem.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  offered 
him,  as  Mr.  Morrice,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  assures  us, 
dOOO/.  in  money,  and  estates  to  the  amiount  of  7000/.  per 
anonm,  not  to  appear  against  them  ;  but  he  rejected  this 
proposal  with  disdain,  stating  that,  since  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  employed  by  the  protestants,  he  would  never 
have  the  baseness  to  betray  them.  The  cause  was  heard 
with  great  solemnity  before  the  king  and  council :  the 
commissioners  of  the  catholics  urged  their  arguments  on> 
t^e  case,and  expatiated  on  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
his  majesty ;  when  the  Earl  of  Orrery  rose,  andy  after  a  hand* 
some  compliment  to  the  king,  stated  that  his  protestant 
subjects  in  Ireland  were  the  first  who  bad  formed  a  party 
for  bis  assistance;  that  the  catholics  had  fought  against 
the  authority,  both  of  the  late  and  present  king ;  and 
finally,  that  they  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France.' 
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la  pDoof  of  his  assertions)  to  the  great  Mirprise  of  iitl  who 
were  present,  he  produced  original  papers,  signed  by  ther 
sapreoie  counoil  oC  the  catholics,  of  which  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  himself  was  one.  This  unexpected  blow  decided 
the  contest  in  ikvour  oS  the  protestants,  and  his  majestj" 
^smissed  the  catholic  commissioners'  witb  more  severity 
than  be  commonTy  made  «se  of. 

Shortly  after  this,  bis  lordshtp>  With  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
who  bad  been  created  Eail  of  Moft^ath,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace,  were  appointed  lords  jmtioes  of  Irdand,  and 
commissioned  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  settlement  of 
tbe  nation.     On  this  occasion  Lord  Orrery,  with  bi»  own 
hand  drew  up  the  famous  Act  of  Sett)em€ii<t>  which  was- 
l^ked  upoa  when  it  passed  as  evincing  tbe  most  con^ 
summate  skill  and  address*     The  partial  interpretation, 
however y  which  was  afterwards  put  upcMi  it  by  the  judges, 
gave  rise  to  much  clamour  and  conypkint,  and-  completely 
deprived  the  measure  of  that  ooDeiliat»ng  eiSect,  which^ 
had  been  iottended  by  it,  in  restoring  many  of  the  cathoHes 
ta  their  hereditary  possessions.  Wbeft  tbe  Duke  of  Orraend' 
was  appointed  loid-Ueulieoant,  Lord  Orevy  retired  to^  bi^' 
presidency  of  MuAster,  where  he  heard  and'  d^temi«ed- 
causes  with  such  judgment  and  impafftialily  as  acquired 
him  the  general  approi)ation  and  es^leem  of  that  province, 
and  induced  the  king,,  alber  the  fall  of  the  Bau'l  of  €)aien>-( 
don,  to  offer  him.  the  &eals«     The  gout,  however,  with' 
whicJn  he  was  now  almost  contiooaUy  afikicHed,  induced^ 
him  to  decline  a  situation  which  re<iuii!ed  so  regt^r  an* 
attendance. 

During  the  first  Dutch  war  in  wbich^  Franee«  aet?ed  itt 
confederacy  with  Holland,  he  defeated  the  selieme  formed^ 
by  the  Duke  die  Beaufort,  adimiral  of  France,  to  get  pos^ 
sessicmf  of  tbe  harhocw  of  Kinsale ;  and  taking  advamts^ 
of  the  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  a  fort  esiected^ 
under  his  own  directions^  which  was  named  ^'  Fort  Gfaaiies.^^ 
He  afterwards  inief  ested  himself  in  an  iiiqulry  which'  iv^m 
atteo^pt^dy  into<  the  king's,  revenue  &om  Icdbardf  bws 
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Ch»le^  b^ifi^  tfppHed  forge  $tum  out  of  thkk  i  evenoe^, 
wiis  ttuwiBiBg  tb^Lt  tW  iaquiry  rilould  pToefedd>  aiid  he 
emnrei^eeDtly  fkiledf  ia  kit  eod€iav0u#9  16  (i^oeiire  lU 

Tkt  nidiilry  df  England^  whidi  wad  &ow  priooipiiUy 
dwacieil  bf  Sit  TboMia^  Ohthti,  aipprtfbensive  ifaat  thqr 
tffarcraU  not  be  aUt  to  sivedeed  iv  tbc^  de^^ns.  ib  irelnd^ 
wMle  Lorld  Orro'y  convdiiQcidf  prdtfdetit  of  MsnMory  pre^ 
lifted otr  Mlb  fot^eity  M  dif^t  Mfkr  to  dtM^mtibaa  bid  reih- 
dential  courts  in  which  he  sat  as  jMg^  fbv  thiitr  pi-oVintde^ 
lit  A  ciM»|^lKtof ioft  lor  wbi4sh/  b^  #06^ved  8000^4  But  i6on 
^tftitr  they  pf06virb(i  ktwAe§  of  iidp««ichm«Ht  for  (reafdn 
wsd  bi^  «si8d6ttle«ioiirr9  to  bef  ^arbifbifed  againvt  biAs  in 
the  English  house  of  commons ;  ^H  Whidif  btea^ion  im 
lordship  in  his  place^  delivered  so  candid,  ingenuous,  and 
satisfactory  a  defence,  that  the  proceedings  were  dropped. 
He  was,  boweveri^  s6  xAe^ks^d  A^aihii  the  ministry  who 
bad  Aius  attewpled  t6  destroy  biin,  that  wheist  Gharles  II. 
who  fdt  areal  a€tacblnei}t  to  bim^  ofi^red  him  the  poM  Of 
lord  high  treasurer  to  i^doee  hi«i»  to  Fei«!aiB  m  Englandy 
borefiMfidit)  |)lainiy  t^Uing  him"  tba^  he  i^a»  gtadqd  by 
unsteady  coililselktrs  with!  whom  he  oould.not  afeiv 

Having  been  k>B|^  a  ooitftyl  to  ib6  gx>iity  ttio  frequent 
retwafe^  of  wbieh  bad  induced  an  iH  state  of  Malth  tot 
some  time  previous,' hd  expired  m  the  l6th  of  Ootob^f, 
1699^  At  the  6g6  of  fiftyei^t^  ksYiti^  behjkid  blm  the 
ebaitaefer  of  aa<  abtd  gvneral^  sWatesaifeifn,^  and  wrfler^  I A 
all  these  oapadirties  we  have  already  had  oceasion  tfo-eon- 
ftider  bim>  and  bave.seea'  thathewab  deservitfig  of  bi^ 
•9llia»Mi<»#  hit  eaob  of  tbecli.  Bdt  the  mosrt  dlistihgirisfaifDg 
parl^of  bis.conduttt  it'that  bapj^y  presence  of  raindwhiiob 
be  po&4essed>  a(i\t  bi»  peculiar  dextJeh^  in  eio^rcating 
himself  fpoifi'^e  |lerpieJiitite9  in  whi6b  he  i^as  so  freqnentl^ 
involvedA  His^gi3nel<osity  was  greaiybut  it  war  regulated 
by  prudeiie^;  aiid  bis^okkalFitiesva^we  areinrfbrmerf  by  hio 
obaplainy  Mrv  Mori ioe,  wek^  extenwve/  dnd  uniofliieaiced 
by  any  n^oow  illibetfaiity  6f  party  or  i^digieiy.  Hci  |iosu 
sessed  an  undeviating  integrity  and  rectitude  of  prinei^/ 
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from  which  we  have  seeD»  oi»  one  occasion^  ibiit  bribed 
could  not  bias  him,  and  on  another  he  refused  the  offer 
of  4000/.  which  Charles,  who  was  not  so  delicate,  is  knows 
to  have  pot  into  bis  own  privy  purse.  His  natural  talents 
were  much  improved  by  literature^  and  his  wit  and  cou- 
rage rendered  still  more  amiable  by  religioh.  His  con^ 
Tersation  was  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  which  it  evinced,  and  the  wit  with 
which  it  was  enlivened* 

His  person  (we  are  informed)  was  of  a  middle  size,  well 
shaped  and  comely ;  and  his  eyes  had  that  life  and  quickness 
in  them  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  sign  of  great 
and  uncommon  talents. 
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Viscount  Shannon,  fourth  son  of  Richard,  first  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  born  on  June  25, 1623.  His  first  essay  in  arms 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  rebellion,  and 
when  his  brother.  Lord  Kynalmenby  was  slain,  he  brought 
off  in  safety  the  cavalry  which  his  lordship  had  com* 
manded,  together  with  his  body,  at  the  hazard  of  bis  own 
life.  He  continued  very  active  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

In  1660  he  was  dispatched  to  Brussels  by  his  brother 
Roger,  then  Lord  BrogbiU,  to  invite  Charles  IL  to  Irelieind> 
in  order  to  procure  his  restoration ;  but  the  exertions  of 
Monk  in  England  having  ensured  his  reception  in  that 
couQtry,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  Boyles; 
As  a  reward,  however,  for  his  services,  he  was  in  Septem- 
ber raised  by  the  king  to  the  title  of  Viscount  Shannon-. 
He  was  also  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council^ 
made  captain  of  a  troop  of  hprse,  and  received  two  grants 
of  lands  under  the  acts  of  settlement*  In  August  167^^ 
be.  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Cork> 
and,  lived  probably  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century^ 
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His  lordibip  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  author  of 
*'  Discourses  and  Essays,  asefol  for  the  vain  modish  Ladies 
and  their  Gallants ;  as  also  upon  several  subjects,  moral 
and  dirine,  in  two  parts;''  a  work  which  is  now  very 
rare.-^In  Park's  edition  of  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble 
AnthorS)  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  different  essays  whi^H 
compose  this  work>  some  of  which  are  curious:  as, 

**  8.  Against  maids  marrying  for  mere  love,  8Cc. 
9*  Against  widows  marrying. 

10.  Against  keeping  of  misses/'  &c. 

Aubrey,  from  Dr.  Walker's  funeral  sermon  on  Lady 
Warwick,  speaks  of  a  publication  by  Lord  Shannon, 
entitled,  his  "  Pocket  Pistol,"  *'  which  may  make/'  says 
the  preacher,  *'as  wide  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol  as  many  cannons." 


mm 
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This  celebrated  and  accurate  investigator  of  naturei 
equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  on  January  2d,  1626*7.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  and  the  fourteenth  child  of  Richard  Boyle, 
the  great  Earl  of  Cork.  When  nine  years  of  age,  having 
been  already  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  to  speak 
French  and  Latin  with  great  fluency,  (the  former  with  so 
much  accuracy,  as  to  pass  frequently  when  on  his  travels 
for  a  native  of  France,)  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  educated  at  Eton  school,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry  Wjotton ;  who  discovered  so  much  ability  in 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  combined  with  so  anxious  an 
inclination  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  increase 
his  acquirements,  that  he  soon  became  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  youths  in  that 
estiU)lishment.  >, 

.  Duffing  his  stay  at  Eton,  be  met  with  several  accidents^ 
which  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  to   him.      Being  once 
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■loui^ted  on  m  starling  hont,  the  aniold.  reaferM  tf^  ind 
bad  ali0oM  tbrowo  bim  baickwards^  wbeti  be  wouM  cef- 
taftaly  hare  been  crushed^  bad  he  oot  fortunately  diten^ 
gaged  himself  in  time  from  the  sttrraps^  and  tbnm^il  bim*' 
self  offi  On  ancnbet  occasion,  ani  Apothecary's  servant 
baving  by  mistake  delivered  to  hiin  a  strong  emetic  instead 
of  a  cooling  draught,  his  life  ^as  in  great  danger  through 
the  violeni  operation  of  so  improper  »  medicrne  on  his 
delicate  constitution.  The  most  severe  accidedt,>  however, 
happened  one  night  when  be  was  in  bed ;  the  room  giving 
wayy  he  was  enveloped  amidst  faltmg  timber^  bficks^  and 
rubbish}  at  which  time,  in  addition  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  crushed  by  the  ruios^  be  would  inevitably 
have  beelK  choked  by  the  dust  cauised  by  the  distttrbance^ 
had  it  not  been  for  his  presence*  of  mind  in  wrapping  the 
sheet  round  his  face,  and  thus  securing  to  himself  the 
power  of  breathing  with  freedom.  When  about  ten  years 
old,  he  was  attieted  wilb  aa  agdci^  which  b^  occasioned 
so-  gi^eat  a  depression  of  his  spirits,  that  in  ordef  U>  vevivd 
him  frofld  the  melancboly  into  which  he  had  faHen^  they 
made'  timt  read  '^  Adaadis  de  Gaisl,"  auid  several  other  wovks 
of  tbe  saaie  deB^mfition;  wbicb^  as  be  iaforalsr  Us  m  bis 
Mei0dir!»>  produeed  suieb  »  nestlessneSs  in*  biaty  tbaA  be 
was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to  the  entrtotion  of  the 
st^nase  and  cube  roots,  and  to  tbe  mote  laboiiousi  opera* 
tiiottB  of  ftlgebitav  in  order  to  fix  and  settle  tbe  toletiility  of 
Us  fiaocy.  These  studies^  with  tbe  addition  of  several  of 
tbe  hig^es  branches  of  the  mathematics,  be  afterwarde 
fkursued  with  gfCMl  application  and  sticcess,i  more  parl&cii* 
larly  during  biaresideace  at  Geneva. 

Aftev  barving  nemaiaed  at  £t6n>  abouii  three  yeavs,  bs 
aec«aif»flaed>  his^  faduev  to  bia  deat  ad  Stalbridge^  in  Dom 
sets(hire,;wbei*he oontinuadhis'studncis  under  tbediTeetioil 
Off  the:  Rev.  WiUiaan  Doucb,  recleli  6f  that-  place,!  unbii  tbe 
autumn  of  1638,  when  he  returned  to  Londonv  Heriirhe 
resided'  wilb  bis'  teber  at  tike  Sa^ojr,  tiU  bir  fanner. 
Ma.  Floods  BogrJis^  espoHMed  Mvs^  Eiislabeth  JLdlvffew, 
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ftMir  €hiy»  after  which  bc^hf  brmhers  left  Biigkiid,  ntdei 
tbe  cave  of  Mr.  Marcombcfs^tri f b  whom  at  bn  f esMence  a< 
Geneva,  they  spent  nearly  twa  yeavvki  fbe  prosecution  of 
their  atodies.  Ir  their  way  w  tbat  pliioe,  they  pasaedl 
tbrerugb  Paris  add  Lyoosy  at  both  wfaiok  eities  tbey  4e^ 
voted  tome  time  to  obierving  every  thing  whkh  V9$» 
curioos  and  worthy  of  attenition*  Fron  Geneva  be  made 
fre^oeiM  enursiona  into  the  neighbouring  cocuitrieti,  and 
having  on  oneooeasioa  penatrsned  those  wild  and  desolacef 
moantainBy  rendered  so  g^mily  iratereating  by  the  solitary 
life  of  the  austere  Brtmo^  and  the  estabJishment  of  the  htat 
and  chief  of  the  moc^isteries  of  his  order  (the  Carthttsktn)^ 
he  was  so  deeply  affieetsd,  tbat  he  relates  that  ^  the  devit^ 
taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving  melancbolyi  so  sad  af 
plaoe^  bis  oiwn  hnmonr^  which  was  naiurally  grave  and 
scffottSy  and  tlie  stvxige  stories  and  pietnres  be  fonnd  there 
of  Bruno,  suggested  saeli  strange  and  btdeons  distracting 
doubts  Off  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Cbristianity,  that 
though  bis  looks- did  bwt  littis  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing 
but  irhe  forbiddetsivefs  of  sel^dispatcfa  prevented  his  aetifng 
it.*^  In  a  niind  so  well  regulated  as  that  of  Mr.  Boy!e, 
iliere  eould  be  litlte  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe.  He 
tftboured  nnder  this  metencboly  for  some  months,  and  was 
at  length  recovered  from  it  by  nn  i<nqa^ry  into  the  founda^ 
CiSB  ot  the  ehrifstian  reHgion ;  wbiefa  terminating  in  hhr 
complete  conviction  of  its  trofb,  re^^stabKshed  hrs  mintiP 
on  tbat  fifm  basis'  frsm  which  Ibe  wrld  and  terrific 
focaKties  whicb  snrronnded  bim^  bad  almost  caused  ill 

vO  lOLCeF*' 

In*  tlje  autumn  of  1641  he  qaitted  Geneva^  and  went  to 
Venice^  whence,  after  spending  a  short  tinre  in*  that  erfy, 
he  pvooeeded  to  Flbrence,  where  he  remahred  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  This  time*  he  cfmploycd'  iri 
Ac  study  of  the  Italian  hmgoage,  and  in  forming  an 
acqnaintance  wttb  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aseronomer 
Galilieo^  wbo>  died*  in  at  vr^ge  in  the  neighbotrrbood, 
<ihriBg«  IMhr.  Bby le^i'  resi^itoe  at  this*  place.    Hn  March  tfiie 
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next  year,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  five  days,  and  surveyed  the  venerable  relics  and- 
antiquities  of  that  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world*  He 
also  visited  such  of  the  adjacent  villages  and  towns  as 
contained  any  object  worthy  of  his  attention,  but  was 
prevented  from  making  so  long  a  stay  as  he  had  intended, 
the  heat  of  the  weather  not  agreeing  with  his  brother^s 
health.  Having  visited  in  his  return  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  May,  where  he 
received  letters  from  his  father,  informing  him  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  had  jnst  commenced,  and 
stating,  that  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  he  had 
procured  the  250/.  which  he  remitted  to  defray  their 
expenses  to  England.  This  money  they  never  received ; 
and  after  waiting  several  months  in  expectation  of  it,  their 
pecuniary  difficulties  were  such  as  to  put  them  under  the 
necessity  of  being  indebted  to  their  governor's  kindness 
for  the  means  of  their  conveyance  to  his  residence  at 
Geneva ;  and  finally,  after  a  long  stay  there,  to  his  credit 
in  obtaining  some  jewels,  from  the  sale  of  which  he  raised 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  reach  England^  which 
they  did  in  1644.  On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Boyle  found  his 
father  dead;  by  whose  will  he  became  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England,  and  estates  to  a  conside* 
rable  amount  in  Ireland*  Uis  first  care,  after  having 
obtained  from  the  then  government,  protections  for  his 
estates  in  both  countries,  was  to  procure  a  permission  to 
pass  over  into  France,  to  remunerate  Mn  Marcombes  for 
the  kindness  he  had  shewn  him*  in  his  distress ;  and  from 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Boyle^s  character,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  having  done  it. with  great  liberality.  He 
staid  but  a  short  time  on  the  continent,  as.  we  find  him  at 
Cambridge  the  following  December.  ^ 

He  now  retired  to  his  manor  of  Stalbridge,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years,  devoting  his  time  entirely  to 
the  study  of  chemistry  and  experimental  phiV>spphy4  ia 
which  pursuits,  the  ardour  and  abilities  with,  which  h^ 
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prosecuted  tiia  researches^  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
aoqaaintance  or  correspondence  of  every  person  distin- 
guished either  for  science  or  literature.  These  connections 
were  the  cause  of  occasional  excursions  to  London,  Ox- 
ford,&c.  in  which  he' formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  scientific  men  whom  he  had  before  known  merely  by 
their  writings;  and  he  soon  became  so  celebrated,  that  in 
1651,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  an  eminent  physician, 
dedicated  to  him  his  **  History  of  Generation ;"  a  work  in 
which  he  examines  the  opinions  of  different  authors, 
particularly  those  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

In  May  l6dO  he  left  Stalbridge;  and  in  l652  went 
over  to  Ireland,  to  arrange  his  affairs  in  that  country, 
which  detained  him  till  August  1653.  He  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  return  to'Ireland  again ;  a  circumstance  he 
would  have  much  regretted,  from  the  interruption  caused 
by  it  to  his  studies,  had  it  not  been  for  his  intimacy  with 
his  distinguished  countryman.  Archbishop  Usher,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages 
with  so  great  exactness,  as  to  quote  readily  any  remarkable 
passage  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
ako  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  whose  conversation  he  took  particular  pleasure. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  had 
formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  prosecuting  inquiries  into 
nature,  on  the  principle  of  experiment;  an  idea  which  had 
been  originally  suggested  by  the  celebrated  Bacon.  Of 
this  Mr. Boyle  was  one  of  the  earliest  members;  and  when 
all  academical  studies  were  suspended  in  consequence  of 
the  tumultuous  times,  this  society, which  was  then  called  the 
Philosophical  College,  continued  still  to  hold  its  meetings, 
though  with  the  greatest  secresy,  first  at  London,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford.  This  induced  Mr.  Boyle,  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1654,  to  fix  his  abode  at  Oxf6rd^ 
where  the  society  then  held  its  meetings;  as  he  was  here 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  learned  friends,  such  as 
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Wflkins^  Ward^  Wiiliv^  Wr^D^  8cc»  who  were  all 
of  die  Pbilosopbioal  College,  and  wi&fa  wfaoai  be  -pmvei 
bi»  time  in  the  pleasiog  reciproca^too  of  ioapaf  tiag[  4i»d 
receiving  inibnnatioii. 

Duriqg  bis  stay  at  Oxford  be  resided  in  the  boose  «f 
Mr-  CroMe^  an  apothecary^  wbicb  be  prefi^nred  to  a  eoU 
leg^  Bs  i^  affoorded  iDOie  roooo  tor  bis  experiments^  and 
agreed  better  with  bis  health.  It  was  here  that  he  invented 
that  adaiif able  maQbine,  the  aif^piuvip;  tbeinuBense  otility 
of  whiob  those  only  who  ^vote  tbem^sdives  t0  his  studies 
can  justly  appreciate:  a  machine  which  faas  developed  to 
loany  facts  as  to  have  led  to  a  mearly  complete  theory  of 
the  air,  axid  laid  the  foundation  on  which  chemistry  faae 
been  raised  to  that  high  pinnacle  of  parfeotion  on  which 
she  now  stands.  By  the  assiatanoe  of  Mr.  RobeartHooke^ 
]urofes6Qr  of  mathematics  at  Gresbam  College,  it  w^a  at 
length  perfected  in  1678,  or  }679*  Mr.  E^oyle  laboured 
incessantly  in  framing  and  eonduettng  new  experiments ; 
mek,  he  said,  being  the  only  true  foundation  of  science,  and 
the  sole  means  by  which  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  « 
knowledge  of  the  operationa  of  nature :  and  so  devoted 
was  he  to  this  opinion,  that,  altbongb  the  Cartesian  pbikH 
sopby  was  at  that  time  mnch  ap^nded^  be  would  never 
$vUfer  himaelf  to  be  persuaded  to  read  the  worka  of  Det 
CaartQa,kat,  by  plausible  hypotheses  and  delusive  theories, 
be  might  be  led  away  from  that  truth  foor  tfae  estafatisb* 
mm%  of  wbicb  Joe  was  co&limiaUy  engaged  in  coUectioig 
materials* 

Deeply,  however,  as  he  was  devoted  to  inqiiiries  into 
Mtvre^  bfts  attention  was  not  exclusively  directed  to  them, 
bd^till  coattnued  to  purvue  critical  and  theological  snodies^ 
in  wbieb  he  was  assisted  by  Dr*  Edward  Pooodc,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr.  SaoMiel  Clarke,  aJl  of  whom  were 
eminently  skilled  in  the  eirientali  langiiageA.  He  also  cat* 
tiviated  a  strict  indmacy  with  Or.  Barlaw,  afterwandt 
Bkbofi  of  Lincoln,  a  myan  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
extend  ef  learaing,  who  ^msi  at  that  time  keeper  of  the 


Sp^teinii  Ukfwty,  Hii  fri^,  Dr*  W^Wn^  in  165Q,  d««ti^ 
(;»t9d  to  Wm  hi?  ♦xo^lle^i  "  Treatwe  oa  the  Cycloid," 

Biyfapp  of  UncolQi  hA¥ing  b^i^  d^iv^d  iif  «Uls^  pfot 
fftrgneBtfi  Jp  qoopeqiieofie  of  hii»  «i;tAchment  to  the  royal 
fi^%y,  Mr*  Boyk  g^DOTPii^ly  ft^iled  upon  biin  a  pentiofl 
pf  40/,  p^r  wn^m^  Xq  §aoQ«rag0  bim  to  apply  himself  to 
th^  vritiog  of  C99^  pf  QOO^ei^o^f  In  .oonsequfiace  of 
wbkk  ibis  mediant  logioiao  ppiatod  hU  lectorea,  wbiiib 
hiQ  b^  jead  At  Oxford  in  Il$47,  ^'  Se  ObligatioBe  Com 
HQi^ntm/'  Wii  d^dicat^d  tb^m  to  bia  friend  and  patron; 
without  wboa^  aissiatanoey  $o  liberally  bestowed^  thia  ex^ 
odl^Dt  prgdiu^lion  would  bav6  been  buried,  togetbar  witb 
its  ptpiif  M&bor,  ii)  obtivioi^^ 

Oa  tbci  restoration  of  CbaflesII.  Mr.  Boyle  was  reoeiyad 
by  i;bat  moMrcb  with  great  oiviliiy,  and  was  solicitod  by 
h^&i  ClaceodoQy  and  afterwards  by  the  Earl  of  Sbaftasr 
bnryi  to ^nt^r  inU)  orders ;  bath  of  tliose  iliustiions  statesr 
OijSQ  coiioeiYing  tbat  his  unblfBioished  life  and  extensive 
karnipg  would  give  addiiiooal  strength  to  the  doctrines 
ba  shQuld  preach.  This  propositM^n  waa,  however,  do- 
eliw4  by  Mr.  Boyla>  who  eowdvod  that,  as  a  layman, 
bia  works  in  behalf  of  religion  wwld  perhaps  have  aore 
eff^jl  than  aa  cjkrgywan,  as  Wing  evidienUy  free  from  aU 
a^^piQiPx^  of  interas^apssi,  aisd  ih«refpr«  aot  Uabk  to  the 
^mff  ao  fri3q«fenl)y  mtm^  at  tbQse  wboaa  religion  ia  oonr 
ai^^fid  as  b^ing  m^^y  thm  trade-  In  addkion  to  tbis^ 
as  Sinmat  h9a  inf^rnifed  us  ^q  his  fnn^ral  ^eraAo»>  ho  dad 
not  feel  that  *^  inwai^d  ipolign  to  it  by  tb«  Holy  Ghost," 
wbitfh  be  wnf^\y^  to  be  ea^^ti^)  to  take  npoi»  him  that 

important  ebarge* 

In  166£  he  commenced  piiblisbing  the  fruits  of  bis 
attldies  SiUik  "  N^w  Experiments,  Pbysico^Meohaaacal, 
tonobi^g  tM  Spring  <)f  the  Air  amd  its  £^Qts,  made  for 
tbe  aotiasA  part  ^q  a  new  pniivmatinal  Engine."  This  work 
be  addi^^sed  to  bia  nephew  the  Lprd  Dnng^r^anr  He 
9lflMik  .p«iblial^d  ''  Serapb^c  hQr^i  QX^  4ome  Motives  and 
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locentiteft  to  the  Loye  of  God,  pathetically  discoursed  of 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend/'  which  was  finished  as  early  as 
1648,  though  not  printed  till  this  time.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  passion  which  he  is  stated  to  hare 
entertained  for  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Even  so  early  as  this  period  his  fame  bad  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Southwell, 
then  resident  at  Florence,  informed  him  in  a  letter,  dated 
October  10,  I66O,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (a 
prince  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  abi* 
lities)  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  a  correspondence  with 
him.  The  following  year  appeared  ^^  Certain  Physiolo- 
gical Essays  and  other  Tracts;"  and,  in  1662,  be  pub- 
lished his  '^  Sceptical  Chemist,"  a  work  containing  much 
curious  and  valuable  information ;  and  also  a  second  edi* 
tion  of  his  ''  New  Experiments,"  &c.  which  we  should  not 
have  noticed,  but  for  the  Appendix  which  was  now  first 
printed,  in  which  the  work  is  defended  with  much  ability 
and  success  against  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it  by  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Franciscus  Linus.  In  this 
year  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  Ireland 
was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name,  though 
without  his  knowledge;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
shewing  a  lively  interest  in  procuring  the  application  of 
those  funds  to  the  increase  and  promotion  of  religion  and 
learning.  As  governor  of  the  Corporation  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,  he  was.  also  very  instrumental 
in  procuring  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery  against 
Colonel  Bedingfield;  which  restored  to  that  society  ari 
estate  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  the  colonel 
having  taken  possession  of  it  after  having  sold  it  to  them 
for  a  valuable  consideration. 

In  1663  he  published  ^'  Considerations  touching  the 
Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natural  Philosophy;"  and  also, 
^  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon  Colours;"  to 
which  was  added,  -^^  A  Letter,  containing  Observations  on 
a  Diamond  that  shines  ia  the  Durk."    This  dissertation  is 
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fall  of  most  curious  and  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject, 
which  had  been  entirely  unexplained  prior  to  this  time, 
and  which  afforded  much  assistance  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  forming  that  complete  theory  which  has  since  suffered 
80  little  alteration*  Mr.  Boyle^  indeed^  was  so  attached 
to  the  collection  of  facts  only^  that  he  is  said  never,  on 
any  occasion,  to  have  hazarded  an  hypothesis  in  expla- 
nation of  any  subject  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
latter  end  of  this  year  he  also  published  an  extract  from 
a  larger  work,  entitled  **  An  Essay  on  Scripture,"  under 
the  name  of"  Considerations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  whole  work  was  afterwards  published 
by  Sir  Peter  Pett,  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  most  intimate 
friends. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Philoso* 
phical  College  by  Charles  II.  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council;  an 
honour  which  was  certainly  due  to  him,  as  he  might  be 
justly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body. 
He  continued  throughout  the  whole  of*his  life  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members ;  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
its  transactions  are  enriched  with  many  valuable  papers 
from  his  pen,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to  admire 
most,  the  genius  which  dictated  his  experiments,  or  the 
unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  them. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  which  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  company  of  the  royal  mines,  was  employed  by 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  various  designs  for  the  service  of 
his  country,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  publish  until  l665,  when  there  appeared  "  Occasional 
Reflections  upon  several  Subjects  ;  whereto  is  prefixed, 
A  Discourse  about  such  Kind  of  Thoughts."  This  excel- 
lent work  is  dedicated  to  his  sister,  the  Lady  Ranelagb, 
whose  name  he  conceals  under  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  Sophronia^;  and  contains  thoughts  upon  various  sub- 
jects which  strongly  evince  his  wit,  learning,  and  piety. 
In  these  reflections,  however,  he  followed  too  closely  that 
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prepept  of  Seneca  ^'  Omnibus  r^bus,  omuibu^qu^  ^rqiQ- 
nibus,  aliquid  salutare  miacendum  est ;''  the  mQaiiue!99  of 
30iBe  of  the  subjects  exposing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
celebrated  Dean  Swift,  whieh  was  severely  bestowed  in 
'^  A  pious  Meditation  on  a  Broom  Stick;  in  the  Style  of 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle."  This  was  the  only  attack 
which  Mr.  Boyle  ever  sustained ;  and,  although  we  caa» 
not  approve  of  the  severity  of  the  censure,  we  must  allow 
that  his  style  is  occasionally  too  verbose  and  prolixi  and 
this  more  particularly  in  bis  theological  treatises.  He  has 
also,  and  not  without  justice,  been  blamed  for  believing 
many  things  too  easily  on  the  credit  of  other  people; 
although  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
stating  that^  as  he  abhorred  to  affirm  what  was  false  him- 
self, he  was  unwilling  to  believe  others  capable  of  so  mean 
a  practice.  A  certain  writer,  however,  by  way  of  making 
reprisals  upon  Swift  for  this  attack,  which  he  affirms  to 
be  as  cruel  and  unjust  as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  has 
observed,  that,  from  this  very  treatise  which  he  has  thus 
held  up  to  ridicule,  he  borrowed  the  first  idea  of  his  Gul- 
liver's TraveTs ;  an  assertion  which  certainly  appears  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  following  passage,  which  be, 
has  quoted  in  proof  of  his  opinion  : — 

'*  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  fancy  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  was  saying  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
short  romantic  story,  where  the  scene  should  be  laid  in 
some  island  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  governed  by  some 
such  rational  laws  and  customs  as  those  of  the  Utopia  or 
the  New  Atalantis ;  and  in  this  country  he  would  iatrok- 
duce  an  observing  native,  that,  upon  his  return  home  from 
his  travels  made  in  Europe,  should  give  an  account  of  our 
countries  and  manners  under  feigned  names;  and  fre- 
quently intimate  in  his  relations,  or  in  his  answers  to  quesir 
tions  that  should  be  made  him,  the  reasons  of  his  woodei^ 
ing  to  find  our  customs  so  extravagant,  and  differing  from 
those  of  his  own  country.  For  your  friend  imagined  that9 
by  such  a  way  of  exposing  many  of  our  practices,  we 
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sli^9^  QUtiiekes  be  brMghi  uaftwarea  to  conJlKiBn,  er 
p^rh^ps  (a  Huk^  «t  them ;  md  sfaauld  tit  leaat  cease  to^ 
¥fCNi4eK  to  find  atfaer  niMUqa^.  tbink  tbem  as  extrajmgaat 
as  we  tUAk  the  menoera  ofi  th^  Batck  and  Spaniardsv  a» 
tb^y  ane.  represeoAed  m  ouc  travisllers'  books.'' 

H^  ako  publisfaffd  ao^ifiaportoQft  work,  i^iuler  tbe  tithe  of 
*'  New  Experioieiila  and  ^secvAtioiis  upoa  Cold ;  or,  ao 
Q|[:pferia3estal  HUtony  q£  Cbld  begao :  with  sevjsral  Piecos 
tb^^QQto  annexedi." 

In  Augttat  1665^  he  w^a&  nooMnated:  by  the  king  to  tbe 
prQ]roat»]9Mp  o£  Elmi  college,  wliicdi  was  tbought  the  fittest 
eoiploynseat  for  bim  in;  ibe  kingdom: ;  bisi  excielf nt  eha* 
i^'tef  abae,  witbou);  any  solicitation,  baviiig  obtained  fcNT 
hm  tbia  noUe  appointment.  Power  or  wealth,  however, 
bad  for  blm.  no  cbariDs^  Deeply.  d$vot«d  to  retirement^  as 
H  afforded  bim  tbe  opportunity  o£  employing  his  time  in 
tbe  manner  most  congenial  to  bis  disposition,,  sp  tempting 
an  offer  h^  but  little  effect  on  him,  and^  a£^er  mature* 
deliberation,  be  declined  it;  a  step  whicb  be  took  in  direct 
oppositioa  to  the  wishes  of  all  bis  friends,  wbo  bad  strongly 
adrised.  bis  acceptance  of  so  enviable  a.  situation.  He  felt 
that  tbe  duties  it  would  impose  upon  him  would  interfere 
too  much  with  tbe  studies  be  was  addicted  to,  and  witb 
the;  coarse  of  life  be  then  pursued^  whicb  was  ao  congemali 
to  bis.  constitution ;  and  be  was  besides  unwilliing  to  entes: 
into  ordeis,  wJMcb  he  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  quali&ca** 
tion  for  a  situation  of  such  importance. 

In  1066  he  published^  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  Royal 
Society,  '^  Hydrostatieal  Paradoxes  made  out  by  new 
Experiments,  for  tbe  most  part  physical  and  easy  ;^''  being 
an  account  o£  some  experiments  he  had  made  about  two 
years  before^,  at  tb^ir  request*  He  also  published  ^^The 
OrigiAofFoffmsaod  Qualities,.acQording  to  the  corpusi^ulafi 
PbUosopfay,  illustrated  by  Considerations  and  Exporir 
Qi^nts,"  which  evinoe  consummate  judgpent.and  indefati? 
gable  perseverance  in  the  pursuits  of  truth. 

At  thi^  time  tbe  public  attention  was  mjucb  engaged  in 
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caoui^assing  the  pretensions  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  by  name, 
Valentine  Greatraeks»  who  affirmed  that  he  possessed  a 
peculiar  gift  of  curing  diseases,  by  stroking  the  affected 
parts.  In  some  instances,  certainly,  he  had  succeeded, 
owing  most  probably,  to  the  eflFect  produced  on  the  ima- 
gination of  the  persons  who  underwent  this  operation* 
This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  *'  The  Miraculous  Conformist ; 
or,  an  account  of  several  marvellous  Cures  performed  by 
the  stroking  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraeks ; 
with  a  physical  discourse  thereupon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.''  who,  the  morning  after 
be  received  it,  wrote  a  letter  in  answer,  which  evinces  the 
greatest  accuracy  of j  udgment  and  correctness  of  style,  com- 
bined with  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  at  one 
view  taking  in  the  whole  of  an  extensive  subject,  arranges 
it  with  perspicuity.  It  contains  twenty  pages,  and  from 
the  ability  which  it  displays,  can  be  hardly  conceived  to 
have  been  written  in  a  single  morning,  where  we  not 
assured  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr.  Boyle 
himself.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  that  at  the  very 
time  in  which  Mr.  Stubbe  thus  respectfully  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Boyle,  he  was  engaged  in  a  warm 
attack  on  the  Royal  Society,  not  one  of  whose  members, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Boyle  alone,  escaped  his  severe 
invective. 

In  1668  Mr.  Boyle  left  Oxford,  and  settled  in  Pall- 
Mall,  in  the  house  of  bis  favourite  sister.  Lady  Ranelagh, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Desirous  of  facilitating  every  information  in  his  peculiar 
studies,  he  now  resolved  upon  devoting  a  particular  portion 
of  the  day  to  receive  such  men  of  science  as  should  be 
desirous  of  communicating  their>discoveries  to  a  person  so 
well  qualified  to  appreciate  justly  their  claims  to  attention, 
and  to  point  out  the  new  lights  they  were  likely  to  throw 
on  the  economy  of  nature.   Such  are  the  claims  of  society 
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on  those  whose  talents  and  exertions  have  rendered  theoi 
conspicuous^  tbat^  had  it  not  been  for  this  welUtimed 
arrangement,  Mr.  Boyle  would  have  had  but  few  oppor* 
tuntties  of  continuing  his  studies,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  those  who  resorted  to  so  celebrated  a  philosopher. 

His  reputation,  however,  as  we  have  already  seea,  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  in  whicfar  be  resided.  It  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Europe:  and  no  foreigner 
who  arrived  in  England  witbthe  slightest  taste  for  literary 
or  philosophical  enjoyment,  now  left  it  without  having 
visited  him.  He  received  them  with  an  openness  and 
hospitality  which  were  peculiar  to  him;  and  whien  some  of 
his  friends  seemed  to  blame  him  for  suffering  himself  to 
be  so  frequently  interrupted  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  and 
condescending  to  answer  all  their  questions,  he  replied; 
'^  that  what  he  did  was  but  gratitude^  since  he  could  not 
forget  with  what  humanity  he  himself  had  been  received 
by  learned  strangers  in  foreign  parts,  and  how  much  he 
should  have  been  grieved,  bad  they  refused  to  gratify 
his  curiosity."  His  laboratory  was  also  constantly  open 
to  the  curious,  whom  he  permitted  to  see  most  of  hi» 
processes. 

It  is  true  he  made  some  discoveries  in  the  course  of  hh 
experiments,  which  he  looked  upon  himself  obliged  to 
conceal  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Of  tliis  nature  were 
several  sorts  of  poisons,  and  a  certain  liquor  with  which  he 
assures  us  he  could  discharge  all  the  writing  of  any  deed 
upon  paper  or  parchment,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  par- 
ties' names  who  signed  it;  and  that  the  place  from  whence 
the  first  writing  had  been  discharged  would  bear  ink  again 
as  well  as  ever. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  chemist  that  we  are  to 
regard  Mr.  Boyle.  Chemistry  in  him  v^as  merely  one 
vehicle  in  which  his  vast  beneficence  of  spirit  exerted 
itself  to  relieve  the  wants  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his 
/^llow  mortals.  Actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  he  professed,  he 
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cxpeodtd  bi^  sums  of  money  in  procuring  traoslatioiui 
of  the  Scriptures  into  rtrioiis  languages^  add  in  causing 
them  to  be  distributed ;  thus  setting  the  example  to  those 
immensie  establishments  whieh  have  of  late  years  spread 
abroad  the  Gospel  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Among  many  other  instances,  may  be  mentioaed  his 
sending  to  the  Levant  many  copies  of  ^Grotius  de  Veritate 
Rdigionis  Christi^nsB  *"  translated^  principally  at  his  ex- 
pense^  into  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Pocock;  and  his  having  caused 
$we  hundred  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  be  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677>  in  the  Malayan  language, 
tad  sent  abroad.  Pecuniary  donattons,  however,  coming 
from  a  rich  man,  are  not  to  he  regarded  as  positive  proofs 
'of  a  charity  of  disposition ;  what  he  gives  in  this  way  is 
to  ]lim  superfluous ;  bat  when  we  see  a  man  like  Boyle, 
whose  delight  is  in  retirement,  come  forward  as  a  director 
of  .tlie  East  India  Company,  continue  in  that  capacity  for 
flttany  years,  use  great  exertions  in  their  service,  particu-  , 
larly  in  procuring  for  tbem  their  charter,  and  all  this  solely 
with  the  intention  of  prevailing  on  the  company  to  assist 
an  propagating  the  Gospel  through  the  medium  of  theit 
factories,  shall  we  not  say,  ''Such  is  indeed  the  charitable 
man ;  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  own  comforts  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  others." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  exertions  and  studies  for  the 
'benefit  of  mankind^  he  was  afiiicted  with  a  severe  paralytic 
Bitack^  from  which  he  i'ecovered,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty,  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  regimen  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  his  skilful  and  friendly  physician, 
iSir  Edmund  King.  In  1669^  he  published  ''A  Continuation 
of  New  Experiments,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of 
4he  Air ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmospheres 
of  consistent  Bodies."  He  also,  in  the  same  year>  made 
many  additions  to  several  of  the  tracts  he  had  previously 
p^blt«hed;  many  of  which  were  now  translated  into  Latin, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  foreigners  as  might  be  unable  to 
cousult  them  in  their  original  language.    In  1670  there 
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appe«red  "  Tracts  about  the  Cosmical  Qaalities  of  Thingi ; 
Cosmical  Suspiciotis;  tbe  Teihpel-ature  of  the  Subtetra- 
niedQ  Regions;  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea^  to  which  is  pre- 
fitted  ad  Introdoction  to  the  History  of  particular  Qa^«- 
litiei/'  This  work  excited  considerable  speculatidn,  as  it 
contained  an  immense  number  of  facts,  which  were  alto- 
gether new,  and  was,  besides,  founded  upon  actual  expe- 
riments, from  which  legitimate  conclusions  were  drawn ; 
a  method  which  completely  and  justly  exploded  the  phi- 
losophy then  popularly  received,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  a  oonfased  tissue  of  mere  hypotheiies  and  groundless 
conjectures. 

To  toumerate  even  a  portion  of  the  numerous  papers^ 
wbkh  Mr^  Boylfe  was  continually  communicating  to  th6 
Royal  Sooiety,  would  extend  these  memoirs  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  them ;  yet  we  cannot 
refiain  from  mentioning  '^  An  Experimental  Discourse  of 
Qttkiksilver  growing  hot  with  Gold,''  to  which  was  added, 
another  on  the  i^ame  subject;  as  it  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  discovery  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  So  great 
bas  in  all  ages  been  the  avidity  with  which  men  have 
pd^daed  «very  thing  which  appeared  likely  to  open  a  way 
to  tbe  traasmtitation  of  the  baser  metals  ititb  gold,  that 
tbese  pdpers  excited  It  very  general  auention,  and  were 
regarded  even  by  men  of  sdem^e  as  a  prelude  to  that 
immense  discovery,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr.  Oldenburgty, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed,  i£  is  evident,  from 
ievera)  passages  inliis  writings,  that  Mr.  Boyle  entertained 
a.  belief  of  the  possibility  of  this  trani^mutation ;  and  be 
was  afterwards  (in  1689)  at  some  trouble  in  procuring  ati 
^et  for  repealing  the  statute  then  id  foree  against  multi- 
plying gold  and  silver. 

In  1071  be  publicfbed  ^'Cdtisiderations  on  th«  Usefulness 
of  Experimental  httd  Natural  Philosophy.  The  second 
Part;"  and  aUo  **  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  several 
liteful  iind  important  Points  6f  practical  Philosophy.^' 
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And  in  1672,  '^  An  Essay  about  the  Origin  and  Virtae  of 
Gems,"  together  with  **  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  the 
Relation  between  Flame  and  Air ;  and  several  other  useful 
and  curious  Subjects/'    In  the  following  year  Anthony  le 
Grand,  the  famous  Cartesian  philosopher,  published  at 
London  his  '^  Historia  Naturae,"  &c.  and  in  his  dedication 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  he  does  justice  to  his  unirersal. reputation 
for  extensive  learning  and  amazing  sagacity  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy ;  and  «ays  of  him,  what 
Averroes  said  of  Aristotle,  that  nature  had  formed  him  as 
an  exemplar  or  pattern  of  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
humanity  can  attain.    About  this  time  Mr.  Boyle  piub- 
lished    "  The  Excellency   of  Theology  compared  with 
Natttral  Philosophy ;"  and  '*  Essays  on  the  strange  sub* 
^^^Jf  great  efficacy,  and  determinate  nature  of  Effluvia ; 
to  which  are  added  a  variety  of  Experiments  on  other  sub- 
jects."   And  in  1674,  "  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  the. 
Saltness  of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  the  Natural 
and  Preternatural  State  of  Bodies ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
.Dialogue  concerning  Cold ;"  and  another  "  Collection  of 
Tracts,  containing  Suspicions  about  hidden  Qualities  of 
the  Air ;  with  an  Appendix  touching  Celestial  Magnets : 
Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Hobbes'  Problem  about  a  Va-r 
cuum;  a  Discourse  of  the  Cause  of  Attraction  and  Suc- 
tion."   In  the  following  year,  1675,  he  published  *'  Some 
Considerations  about  the  Reconcileableness  of  Reason  and 
Religion.    By  T.  E.  a  Layman.    To  which  is  annexed,  a 
Discourse  about^  the  Possibility  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Mr.  Boyle."    Both  these  pieces  were,  however,  written 
by  him,  although  the  former  is  marked  only  with  the  final 
letters  of  his  name.    In  l676  he  published  "  Experiments 
and  Notes,  about  the  mechanical  Origin  or  Production  of 
particular  Qualities.^' 

In  1677  there  was  printed  at  Geneva,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent,  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works, 
in  Latin,  of  which  there  is  a  large  account  given  in  the 
Philesophical  Transactions.    In  the  following  year  he 
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communlci^ted  to  Mr«  Hoake  some  observations  on  an 
artificial  substance  that  shines  without  any  preceding' 
illustration,  which  were  published  by  that  gentleman  in 
his  ''  Lectiones  Cutlerianse."  And  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  may  mention  that  that 
celebrated  philosopher  wrote  him  a  very  curious  letter;  in 
which  he  laid  before  him  his  sentiments  upon  that  ethereial 
medium  which  he  afterwards  proposed  in  his  Optics,  as 
the  mechanical  cause  of  gravitation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  his  great  worth, 
and. of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  science  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  on  the  SOth  of  November  this  year,  the 
Royal  Society  made  choice  of  him  for  their  president. 
This  honour  be,  however,  declined  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  being,  as  he  says»  even 
peculiarly  tender  in  point  of  oaths. 

In  1680  he  published  '^  The  Mrial  Noctiluca;  or,  some 
new  phenomena,  and  a  process  of  factitious  seM-shining 
substance.^'  Phosphorus,  the  substance  here  alluded  to, 
was  then  of  very  recent  discovery.     The  first  inventor  of 

•  

'  it  was  Brandt,  a  citizen  of  Hamburgh,  who  imparted  hid 
process  to  one  Kraaft;  by  whose  persuasion  he  kept  it  a 
profound  secret.  In  1679  Kraaft  brought  a  piece  of  it  to 
England  to  shew  to  the  king  and  queen,  which  hiaving  been 
seen  by  Mr.  Boyle,  he  actually,  in  the  following  year, 
succeeded  in  making  a  small  quantity,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  taking  a  receipt  for  it.  The  process 
was  also  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Kunckel; 
another  citizen  of  Hamburgh.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  been  necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  had  not  Stahl,  in 
a  ^mall  work,  entitled  '^  Three  hundred  Experiments,'' 
stated  that  Kraaft  informed  him  that  he  communicated 
the  process  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  a  circumstance  which  we  must 
conceive  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  when  we  con« 
sider  the  unimpeached  veracity  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  would 
never  have  published  to  the  world  as  his  own  discovery,  a 
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jirocen  which  he  had  received  from  the  comtnunicfttionir 
of  another.  We  are^  indeed,  strongly  inclined  to  regard 
Kraaft  as  a  designing  empiric,  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
discovery  of  his  secret  processes,  endeavoured  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  published  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Boyle  afterwards  instructed 
in  the  manipulations  of  the  process^  one  Godfrey  Hantk-* 
Witz^  who  exposed  it  for  sale  in  a  shop  in  Southampton 
»treet,  Covent  Garden,  which  has  since  remained  a  che« 
mist's  to  the  present  day,  having  still  his  name  over  the 
door,  with  the  date  1680.  Mn  Boyle  also  published  about 
this  time,  ^'  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of  Gold, 
by  an  Anti*Elixir;  a  strange  chemical  narrative.^' 

In  1681  he  published  a  '' Discourse  of  Things  above 
Reason;  inquiring  whether  a  philosopher  should  admit 
there  are  any  such  ?"  and  jn  the  following  year,  '^  New 
Experiments  and  Observations  made  upon  the  Icy  Nocti- 
luca;  to  which  is  added,  a  Chemical  Paradox,  grounded 
upon  new  experiments,  making  it  probable  that  chemical 
principles  are  transmutable,  so  that  out  of  one  of  them 
others  may  be  produced ;"  and  also  about  the  same  time^ 
''  A  Continuation  of  New  Experiments,  Pbysico-Mech^'- 
nical,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  and 
tbeiir  effects*"  In  1683  nothing  appeared  from'  his  pen, 
except  a  short  letter  to  Pr.  Beal,  relative  to  making  fresh 
water  out  of  salt.  But  in  1684  he  printed  two  very  con- 
tiderable  works;  *' Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of 
Human  Bloody  especially  the  spirit  of  that  liquor;''  and 
*^  Experiments  and  Considerations  about  the  Porosity  of 
Bodies." 

At  this  time  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  celebrated  for  his 
immortal  work,  "  Tlie  Intellectual  System,"  wrote  to  him 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  requesting  him  to  make  an 
Mtire  collection  of  bis  various  writings,  which  had  now 
become  so  very  numerous;  ^nd  to. publish  them  togethe): 
in  Latin  ;  '^and  then,"  says  he,  "what you  shall  superadd 
will  be  easily  collected,  and  added  afterwards.  And  I  pnty 
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God  cbbtiane  your  life  atid  hfeslllb^  thdt  ybU  tnAy  itill 
eoilbh  Che  wotld  with  hi<})rk  Y6^  have  much  outdone 
Sir  Fmhcis  Bacoto  in  y6ur  imttin^  e±peritnetits ;  and  you 
h&ve  not  Insinuated  any  tiling,  a&  he  is  thought  to  have 
(ione,  tekidin^  tb  irreligion^  but  tatKer  the  contrary." 

In  1685  he  publii^ed  ''  Short  Memoirs  for  the  Natural 
Bt{>eritDetttal  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  directions 
a6  to  the  severil  methods  of  trying  them  f  ^  An  fissray  on 
the  great  Effects  of 'even,  langilid,  and  unheeded  Motion; 
wherennto  is  annexed  an  ExperVinental  Discourse  of  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  Causes  of  th^  Sal'ilbrity  and  Insa- 
lubrity of  ttie  Air,  and  its  JEffects ;''  whifch  was  received 
with  the  gte&test  applause;  and  also,  ^'  Of  the  Recon- 
cileableness  of  specific  Meditit^es  to  the  corpuscular 
Philosopl>y;  to  Which  is  added,  a  Discourse  about  the 
Advantages  Of  the  Use  of  simple  Medicines.*'  In  addition 
to  those  philosophical  works,  he  obliged  the  world  with  a 
theblogical  One,  '*  Of  thfe  high  Veneration  Man's  Intellect 
owes  to  God,  peculiaHy  for  his  Wisdom  and  Power."  At 
the  toihiiifentetoent  of  the  following  yeai^.  His  '*  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature"  appeared ;  a 
work  which  wias  so  highly  and  justly  admired  as  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  following  year.  ^ 

In  June  1686,  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  transtnitted  to  him  from  the  Hague 
the  manuscript  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  Up  in 
the  form  of  letter^,  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  who,  in  his 
ansi^er,  expresses  great  satisfaction  ifa  '^  finding,  that  all 
efreh  do  not  travel  as  most  do,  to  observe  buildings  and 
gardens  and  modes,  and  other  amusements  of  a  superficial 
and  almoiit  insignificant  curioisrity;  for  your  judicious 
remarks  and  reflections  ni^y  noi  a  little  improve  both  a 
statesfmfan,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  a^  well  as  they  will  make 
the  writter  pass  for  all  three."  About  this  time  also, 
Mr*  BOyte  was  compelled,  though  very  untvillihgly,  to 
eodtpliiin  to  tde  public  of  some  inconveniences  under 
lirtiieh  h^  had  long  laboured ;  which  he  did  in  ^' An  adver- 
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tisement  about  the  loss  of  many  of  bis  writings^  addressed 
to  J.  W.  to  be  commuDicated  to  those  of  bis  friends  that 
are  virtuosi ;  which  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  most 
of  bis  mutilated  and  unfinished  writings."  He  here  com- 
plains- much  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  fron\ 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  so  without  incurring  the  charge  of  vanity,  such 
is  Mr.  Boyle's  manner,  that  it  tends  rather  to  raise  in  us  a 
higher  admiration  and  esteem  for  him. 

In  1687;  he  published  ^*  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora 
and  Didymia,''  one  of  the  productions  of  bis  youth ;  and 
in  the  following  year  ''  A  Disquisition  about  the  final 
Causes  of  natural  Things ;  wherein  it  is  inquired^  whether, 
and  if  at  all,  with  what  caution,  a  naturalist  should  admit 
them.     With  an  Appendix  about  vitiated  Light." 

Mr.  Boyle  now  finding  his  health  declining  fast  and 
anxious  to  put  his  numerous  papers  and  accounts  of  ex- 
periments in  order,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  world, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  receive  no  more  visitors.  To 
announce  this,  he  put  forth  an  advertisement  stating,  that 
his  age  and  sickliness  require  him  to  arrange  his  writings, 
which  are  much  scattered,  and  some  of  them  decayed, 
and  partly  destroyed  through  the  misfortune  of  his  ser- 
vants having  broken  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  the  chest 
in  which  they  were  contained ;  and  also  that  his  physician 
and  friends  had  pressingly  advised  him  to  decline  all  visits 
as  causing  too  great  a  waste  of  his  spirits.  He  thus  gained 
time  to  finish  many  works ;  and  among  others,  one,  which 
was  never  published,  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as 
a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  studious  disciples  of  that 
art.  Preferring  the  benefit  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters 
to  assisting  any  branch  of  it,  he  now  ceased  also  to  com« 
municate  any  more  papers  to  the  Royal  Society ;  which 
afforded  him  sufficient  leisure  to  publish  ''  Medicina  Hy- 
dros tatica,  or  Hydrostatics  applied  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
shewing  how,  by  the  Weight  that  divers  Bodies  used  in 
Pbysicy  have  in  Water,  one  may  discover  whether  they 
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be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which  is  subjoined^  a  pre- 
vious  Hydrostatical  Way  of  estimating  Ores."  *'  The 
Christian  Virtuoso ;  shewing,  that  by  being  addicted  to 
£x:perimental  Philosophy^  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than 
indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian. — ^The  first  Part.  To 
which  are  subjoined^  a  Discourse  about  the  Distinction 
that  represents  some  things  as  above  Reason^  but  not  con* 
trary  to  Reason ;  and,  the  first  chapters  of  a  Discourse, 
intituled  Greatness  of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity.'* 
In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  mentions  a 
second  part;  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
But  the  papers  he  left  behind  him  for  that  purpose^im* 
perfect  as  they  are,  are  printed  in  the  late  edition  of  his 
works  in  folio.  The  last  work  which  he  published  him- 
self, was  in  the  spring  of  I691 ;  ^*  Experimenta  e,t  Obser- 
vationes  Physical ;  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of,  several 
subjects  relating  to  Natural  Philosophy  in  an  Experimen- 
tal Way.  To  which  is  added,  a  small  Collection  of  strange 
Reports.'* 

His  complaints  continuing  still  toincrease,after  a  tedious 
and  lingering  illness,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete decay  of  nature,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  30th 
December,  1691 ;  exactly  one  week  after  the  decease  of 
his  dear  sister  Lady  Ranelagh,  which  afflicted  him  so 
much,  as  no  doubt  to  hasten  that  melancholy  event. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  January,  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  his  funeral  sermon  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  whom  he  had  much  assisted  in  his 
publication  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
had  gratefully  acknowledged  his  kindness  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  volume.  He  states  in  this  sermon,  that  twenty- 
nine  years  of  intimate  conversation  with  Mr.  Boyle,  have 
enabled  him  to  give  a  complete  character  of  him.  He 
descants  upon  his  zeal  for  the  christian  religion,  and  men- 
tions with  particular  approbation  his'  foundation  for 
lectures  in  its  defence  against  deists,  atheists,  8cc.  without 
interfering  with  any  of  those  points  on  which  christians 
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ag^  diTided  into  secte ;  and  which  has  since  pvodticed  so 
manj  voliioiies  of  eicceUent  discoarses.  He  was  at  the 
expense  of  700/.  for  printing  the  Irish  bible,  whkh  he 
earned  to  be  distributed  in  that  coimtry,  as  weU  m  lai^ge 
sums  Inwards  the  Weldbi  ^bible^  and  that  in  the  Iridh  Itat 
guage  for  SeotJand^  besides  many  other  giftft  of  a  sioMbr 
Hfitar^.  In  other  respects^  the  bishopinforoa  us^  aa  great 
w^e  bi^  chaip^tiesp  tbat  thej  amono^ted  to  upwarda  of 
]Q0O/«  p£^  annum* 

He  then  proceeds  te  enlarge  upon  Mr«  Boyle^s  astomsihr 
ing  aibilitiee.  Afler  stating  and  extolling  his  kflowkdge 
of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  controversies  on 
the  Scriptnresy  his  acquirements  in  the  mathematics,  par^ 
ticularly  in.  geometry,  his  accurate  and.  intimate,  acquainti' 
aace  with  geography  and  history,  and  his  skill  in  physic; 
he  says,  *^  but  for  the  history  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  productions  of  all  countries,  of  the  virtues  and  im* 
provements  of  plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the 
varieties  that  are  in  them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by 
very  mu^^h  the  readiest  and  the.  perfectest  I  ever  knew  in 
the  greatest  coippass,  and  with  the  nicest  exactness.  This 
p4}t  him  in  the  way  of  making  aU  that  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments^ beyond  any  man,  as  far  as  we  know^  that  ever 
Jfived*  And.  in  these  as  he  made  a  great  {H'ogress  in  new 
discoveries^  so  he  ufied  so  nice  a  strictness,  and  delivered 
them  with  so  scmpulonis  a  truth,  that  all  who  have  ex- 
amined them,  have  found,  how  safely  the  world  may 
depend  upon  them.  But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  study 
WQ3  chemistry,  iji  which  he  was  engaged  with  none  of 
those  ravenous  and  ambitious  designs,  which  draw  many 
into  it.  As  he  made  chemistry  much  the  better  for  his 
d,eaKng  ia  it,  so  he  never  made  himself  either  the  worse  or 
the  poorer  for  it.  It  was  a  charity  to  others  as  well  as  an 
entertainment  to  himself;  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dis«- 
tributed  by  his  sister  and  otjhers  into  whose  hands  he 
pat  it/' 

Such  is  the  chaxacter  of  Boyle^  as  delivered  to  us  by 
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Ilk  great  oomtemporary  and  idtimale  friend ;  and  from  the 
facta  of  his  life^  and  the  internal  evidence  of  bia  writings^ 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  hand  of  friendthip.  haa  been 
called  npon  to  slur  over  the  fanlta  which  might  otheiwiae 
have  appeared,  or  to  place  in  a  atronger  light  the  virtues 
he  possessed ;  to  draw  the  character  of  Boyle  it  needed  not 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  it  is  handed  down  to  ns  in  his  works 
of  science,  in  his  religious  reflections)  and  in  bis  deeda  of 
charity. 

Mr.  Boyle  waa  in  person^  tall  and  slwd^r^  with  a  pale 
Gountenancey  and  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  which  BE^de  him 
very  careful  of  them.  His  constitution  was  so  delicate, 
that  he  bad  cloaks  of  different  subgtances,  to  wear  when 
he  went  out,  and  which  he  put  on  according  to  the  thei^ 
mometer,  although  he  was  in  his  infancy  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  country  nurse,  his  father,  as  he  iaforma  us^ 
^^  having  a  perfect  aversion  for  the  tenderness  of  those 
parents  which  made  them  breed  their  children  so  nice  and 
tenderly,  that  a  hot  sun  or  a  good  shower  of  rain,  as  much 
endangers  them  as  if  they  were  made  of  butter,  or  of 
angar."  The  efiect  of  this  hardy  treatment  was  a  strong 
and  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was  unfortunately 
soon  destroyed  on  his  return  home,  through  too  much 
indulgence  and  mistaken  kindness.  For  the  last  forty 
years  of  bia  life,  so  low  were  his  health  and  spirits,  that  it 
waa  a  wonder  to  all  who  knew  him,  how  be  could  read, 
study,  nukke  experiments,  and  wsite  in  the  mai;iiier.he  did* 
He  also  had  an  impediment  ifi  his  speech,  which  continued 
throt^h  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  having  contracted  it 
when  a  child,  from  mocking  the  stutter  of  other  children 
of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Boyle  waa  never  married,  though  he  ia  aaid  by 
Evelyn  to  have  formed  an  attachment  to  the  intereating 
daughter  of  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth ;  and  there  ia  extarit 
a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallia  to  him,  by  which  we  find,  that 
there  waa  an  overture  made  him  with  reapect  to  Lady 
Mary  Hasting,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.    Burnet 
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informs  us  that  he  refrained  from  marriage  at  first  through 
prudential  motives,  and  afterwards  more  philosophically ; 
and  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
which  yet  remains,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  neither  owing 
to  a  dislike  to  the  sex,  nor  to  an  austerity  of  disposition^ 
e?ery  word  in  it  breathing  the  truest  spirit  of  gallantry 
and  politeness. 

In  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Charles  IL 
James  IL  and  William  III.  all  of  whom  were  much  at* 
tached  to  him,  we  might  wonder  that  he  was  never  raised 
to  the  peerage,  especially  as  his  four  elder  brothers  were 
all  of  that  rank.  He  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing his  mind  freely,  with  respect  to  the  measures  of 
government,  and  it  might  have  been  conceived  that  these 
kings,  though  pleased  with  him  as  a  man,  might  think 
him  unfit  for  a  courtier,  were  it  not  that  we  are  informed 
that  the  offer  of  a  peeragcf  was  frequently  made  to  him, 
and  as  constantly  declined.  That  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  titles  to  ensure  fame,  is  evinced  by  two  of  bis  brothers, 
of  whom  we  now  know  nothing  but  the  name;  while  the 
history  of  the  untitled  Robert  Boyle  remains  as  a  beacon 
to  foture  ages,  which  points  out  exertion  as  the  surest 
means  of  arriving  at  splendid  celebrity. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Boyle,  are,  '^  The  general 
History  of  the  Air,  designed  and  begun  ]"  a  work  which 
was  highly  esteemed  by  two  of  the  most  ingenious  men 
of  the  time,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Molineux ;  as  is  evident 
from  several  letters  which  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject.  *'  General  Heads  for  the  Natural  History  of  a 
Country,  great  or  small ;  drawn  out  for  the  use  ofTra- 
Tellers  and  Navigators.  To  which  are  added,  other  Direc- 
tions for  Navigators,  8cc.  with  particular  Observations  on 
the  most  noted  Countries  in  the  world.  By  another  Hand.'' 
^'  A  paper  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle's  deposited 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  October  14, 
1680,  and  opened  since  his  death;  being  an  account  of  his 
making  the  Phosphorus,  September  30,  1680;"  printed 
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in  the  Philosophical  Trabsactioos.  **  A  free  Discourse 
against  castomary  Swearing,  and  a  Dissuasive  frooi 
Cursing  ;*'  and,  lastly,  ''  Medicinal  Experiments ;  or,  a 
Collection  of  choice  Remedies,  chiefly  simple,  and  easily 
prepared,  useful  in  Families  aod  fit  for  thef  service  of  the 
Country  People.  The  third  and  last  volume;  published 
from  the  Author's  original  Manuscript;  whereunto  are 
added  several  useful  Notes,  explicatory  of  the  same."  The 
£[rst  edition  of  this  work  was  in  1688,  under  the  title  of 
'^  Receipts  sent  to  a  Friend  in  America;''  it  was  reprinted 
in  1692,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  part;  to  which  was 
now  added  (in  I698)  a  third  volume,  as  above. 

These  posthumous  works,  joined  to  those  before  men- 
tioned, together  with  his  numerous  scattered  pieces  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  have  been  collected  together 
and  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  6  vols.  4to. 
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Ladt  O'Neill,  is  introduced  here  as  the  authoress  of 
several  elegant  little  poems,  which  grace  the  pages  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith;  for  a  specimen  of  which  we  insert 
her 

ODE  TO  THE  POPPY 

Not  for  the  promise  of  the  laboured  field. 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvests  yield, 

I  bend  at  Ceres'  shrine ; 
For  dnll  to  humid  eyes  appear 
The  golden  glories  of  the  year ; 

Alas !  a  melancholy  worship's  mine : 

I  haU  the  goddess  for  her  scarlet  flower ! 

Thon  brilliant  weed. 

That  dost  so  lar  exceed 
The  richest  gifts  gay  Flora  can  bestow. 
Heedless  I  passed  thee  in  life's  morning  honr, 

Thon  comforter  of  woe, 
Till  sorrow  taught  me  to  confess  thy  pow'r.  / 

VOL.  \.  N 
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ta  ettiy  dayB,  w|ifia  fancy  tfheatBi 

A  vaiions  wreath  I  woTe, 
Of  laughing  spring's  luxuriant  sweets^^ 

*Vo  deck  nngratefVi!  love. 

The  rose  or  thorn  my  numbers  crown'di 
AsYenus  smil'd,  or  Tenus  irown'd, 

Bat  Jtove  and  joy  and  aU  their  tnain  are  flmta  *, 
E'ea  languid  hope  no  more  is  mine. 

And  I  wiU  sing  of  thee  alone ; 
t^nless  perchance  the  attributes  of  grief, 
*th6  eyptes^  bud  and  willow  leaf. 
Their  p^e  fiinereal  foliage  blend  wUh  thintf. 

tiaily  Ibyely  bloisom !  thon  caWst  ease 

Th0  wretched  vietinis  of  disease  -, 

Can*8t  close  th^se  weary  eyes  in  gentle  sleeps 

Which  never  open  but  to  weep ; 

For  oh!  tiiy  potent  chann 

Can  agomfiing  grief  disarm ; 

Expel  imperious  memory  from  her  seat,, 

And  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forget  to  beat 

Sonl-soothing  plani,  that  can  snch  blessings  give^ 
By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  live ! 

By  tihcQ  tlm  h«yeles»  die ! 
Oh,  ever  friendly  to  despair, 

Miitht  sorrow's  pallid  votary  dare,  ' 

l^thont  a  crime  thai  remedy  implore, 

Which  bidi  the  spirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  thy  palliative  aid  no  more. 

No  more  I'd  »^e  that  then  shouldst  spread 
Thy  spell  around  my  aching  head. 
But  wonld  coi\jure  thee  to  impart 
Thy  balsam  for  a  broken  heart! 
And  by  fhy  soft  Lethean  pow'r, 

Inestimable  flower, 
Btirst  these  terrestriid  bonds,  and  other  regions  try. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Charles^  Viscount  Dun-^ 
garvan,  eldest  son  of  John,  Earl  of  CofI^^  and  born  in  the 
year  1758.  She  married,  in  October  I777>  John  O'Neill, 
£sq.  of  Slaoes  Castle,  in  the  eounty  of  Antrim,  who  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland  in  November  17939  and  about 
two  months  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a 
widower. 
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ROGER  BOYLE, 

A  PRELATE  of  great  learning  and  .an  unblameable  life, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  being  elected  a  fellow,  he 
continued  until  the  commotions  broke  out  in  1641,  when 
he  retired  into  England,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Paulet, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  travels,  and  remained  in  that 
family  until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.     He  then 
revisited   his  native  country,  and  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  ofCaragiltne  (alias  Beaver),  in  the  diocese  of  Corlr, 
and  from  thence  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Cork, 
which  he  enjoyed  until  be  was  promoted  to  the  sees  of 
Down  and  Connor,  (ihe  letters  patent  of  which  were  dated 
the  12th  of  September,  l667).     He  was  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on  St.  Luke's  day  following,  by 
James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
KUmore,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Clogher,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1672. 
He  died  od  the  26th  of  November,  l687,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Clunes.     He 
wrote  "Inquisitio  in  Fidem  Christianorum  hujus  Saeculi," 
Dublin,  1665,   J2mo.     *'Summa  Theologisp  Christianas," 
Dublin,  1687,  4to. 

His  Common- Place  Book  on  various  subjects,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Treatise  of  Bodies, 
in  MS.  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 


SAMUEL  BOYSE, 

It  has  been  assexted  with  some  truth,  that  the  number  of 
individuals  to  whom  no  cireofiistances  can  teach  wisdom 
if  sJ^solalely  countless,  and  amongst  that  numerous  class 
may  be  included  Ihe  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  He 
was  tJae  xrnly'  son  of  his  father,  who  was  an  eminoaft  dta^ 
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senting  mioister  in  England,  but  accepting  an  inVitatidn  to 
be  joint  pastor  with  Dr.  Williams,  in  Dublin,  he  removed 
thither;  but  at  what  period  he  died  is  unknown.  He  was 
considered  as  a  learned,  pious,  and  useful  divine;  assi-* 
duous  in  the  exercise  of  bis  ministry,  and  in  his  conduct 
generally  esteemed.  Samuel,  who  was  in  every  respect 
the  reverse  of  his  father,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1?08 ;  and,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  school  in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  father's 
intention  was,  that  he  might  pursue  those  studies  that  are 
preparatory  to  entering  into  the  ministry;  but  before  be 
had  resided  many  months  in  that  metropolis,  his  studies 
met  with  rather  a 'serious  interruption  by  a  love  affair,  with 
aMiss  Atche8on,the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
that  city,  who,  being  possessed  of  both  beauty  and  thought- 
lessness, he  married,  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  and  probably  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  on 
either  side.  This  unwise  connection,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  extravagance  of  his  temper,  involved  him  in 
nuiherous  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  university  before  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
and  to  seek  relief  for  himself  and  his  wife  from  his  father 
at  Dublin.  On  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  her  sister;  but,  notwithstanding  this  addition  of 
interesting  incumbrance,  and  the  general  levity  of  his 
conduct,  his  father  received  him  with  kindness,  and  out 
of  the  scanty  and  precarious  income  which  he  derived 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  his  congregation,  and 
from  the  income  of  a  small  estate  in  Yorkshire,  which 
produced  him  80/.  annually,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain 
his  son,  and  to  reclaim  him  once  more  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  Tenderness  like  this,  however,  the  metis 
mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude,  pro* 
duced  no  corresponding  effects  on  the  degraded  mind  and 
abandoned  heart  of  his  son ;  who,  far  from  attempting  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  gave  way  to  the  most  unremitting 
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idleness  and  dissipation.  In  this  coarse  too  (it  is  saiid)  he 
was  unhappily  encouraged  by  his  wife!  who,  while  she 
imposed  upon  the  good  old  man,  by  a  shew  of  decency 
and  even  sanctity,  became  in  fact  both  dissolute  and 
▼icioos^  and  at  length  unblushingly  shared  her  favours 
with  other  men,  and  that  not  without  the  knowledge  6f 
her  husband^  who  is  said  either  to  have  wanted  resolution 
to  resent  her  infidelity,  or  was  reconciled  by  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  his  dishonour.  We  will  hope,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  human  nature  that  this  was  not  the*  case,  and 
that  the  hand  of  some  obscure  biographer  inserted  this 
anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  memorial  amus- 
ing, and  thus  sacrificed  fact  on  tlie  altar  of  fiction* 

His  father  died  in  the  year  1728,  and  his  entire  pro- 
perty having  been  exhausted  in  the  support  of  his  son, 
the  latter  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  talents 
procured  him  numerous  friends,  amongst  whom  were  some 
patrons  of  considerable  eminence,  particularly  the  lords 
Stair,  Stormont,  and  Tweedale.  In  17S1  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  gained  him  reputation ;  and  to 
which  was  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  Tablature  of 
Cebes,  and  a  Letter  upon  Liberty,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  This  volan^e 
was  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished excellencies,  and  so  much  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  *^  that  it  would  be  difficult,''  says  Gibber;  **  for 
the  best  panegyrist  to  be  too  lavish  in  her  praise :"  she 
was  the  patroness  of  all  men  of  wit,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished Mr.  Boyse  while  he  resided  in  that  country.  It  is 
likewise  recorded  of  this  damsel,  that  she  was  not  totally 
exempt  from  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  her  conspicuous 
accomplishments  were  yet  chequered  with  failings:  the 
chief  of  which  was  too  high  a  consciousness  of  her  own. 
charms,  which  inspired  a  vanity  that  sometimes  betrayed 
her  into,  errors. 

The  following  short  anecdote  was  frequently  related  by 
Mr.  3oyse»    The  countess  one  day  came  into  the  bed-- 
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chamber  of  her  ycMiogest  dttughter,  thea  about  thirteen 
years  old,  while  she  was  dressing  at  her  toilet;  theoouBteis 
cbserying  the  assidaitj  with  which  the  young  lady  waated 
to  set  off  her  persofi  to  the  best  advantage^  asked  her, 
**  What  she  would  give  to  be  as  handsome  as  her  mammal'' 
To  which  Miss  replied, ''  As  much  as  your  ladyship  would 
give  to  be  as  young  as  me/'  This  smart  repartee^  which 
was  at  once  pungent  and  witty,  very  sensibly  affected  the 
countess;  who,  for  the  future,  was  less  lavish  of  her  own 
charms. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Viscountess  Stormpnt  he  wrote  an 
elegy,  entitled  **  The  Tears  of  the  Muses;"  in  compliment 
to  her  ladyship's  taste,  as  a  patroness  of  poets^  Lord  Stor- 
mont  was  so  highly  gratified  with  this  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  liand- 
some  present  to  be  made  to  tile  authof,  whom  however  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find,  as  a  radical  meanness  of  cha- 
racter, and  partiality  for  low  pleasantry,  together  with 
an  aversion  to  all  decent  society,  bad  .possessed  bun  so 
entirely,  that  Boyse's  person  *  was  known  only  among 
the  lower  orders;  and  the  generous  intention  of  Lord 
Stormont  woald  have  been  frustrated,  had  not  his 
agent  put  an  advertisement  into  the  papers,  requesting 
the  author  of  **  The  Tears  of  the  Muses"  to  call  apon  ^ 
him. 

These  gubsiantial  tokens  of  favour,  on  the  part  of 
his  lordship,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  served 
to  procure  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  who  likewise  was  a  person  of  literary  taste, 
and  cultivated  the  correspondence  of  some  of  Ae  inast 
eminent  poets  of  her  time:  and  so  desirous  was.«he  of 
raising  Boyse  from  obscurity, .  and  placing  biqi  above 
necessity,  that  she  employed  her  interest  in  procuring' for 
him  the  promise  of  a  place;  and,  accordingly,  gave  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  the  next  day  to  deliver  to  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  at  Edinburgh ;  -but  it 
unluckily  happened  that  he  was  then  some  mites  distant 
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(frpm  t\)eci[ty,^Qd|(lieiiioruiBgt>Q  which  bei^as  to  hmVefocte 
.to  to)¥a  with  berigrace's  letter,  proved  to  be  rainj.    This 
trivial  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  discourage  Bby^e, 
whp  vaj5  Qjeiy^  ftccastonied  to'  iodk  beyond  the  present 
na^oment,  and  who.  invariaibly  acted  up  to  the  old  Spanisfa 
proverb  of  Never  doi«g  daat  totday,  that  can  be  dene 
to^npiTow.;"  hey  iherefore,  declined  going  to  town  on 
.accpuot  of  ibe  ,raiiiy  weather;  and  while  he  let  «Iip  the 
.Qppo(rtunity,  the  place  was  bestowed  upon  another';  atid 
he  wi^coosoleid  l>y  the  cooiBiiflsioner's  declaration,  *f  that 
.he  bad  kq^t  theipkice  ^aksaot  for  some  time  in  expeista^ion 
.of  seeing  a  pet!Son  recommended   by  the   Duchess    ef 
.Gordon." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  disappointihent,  id  which  ail 
Boyse'a  bbgvaphers  Imve  acquiesced,  and  whibh  bears 
ftroDgly  the  marks  of  probability.  Its  consistency  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  epithet 
^^ .game  time''  being  applied  by  the  commissioner;  but  let 
k  be  remembered  that  Boyse  had  studied,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  chapter  of  ^^  The  Art  of 
lodolencey''  and  that  there  wasuo  space  of  time  but  what 
be  would  have  got  lid  of  without  knowing  how. 

It  is  certain  that  this^  as  well  as  every  other  kind  inten^ 
tion  .of  his  patrons  in  Scotland,  were  defeated  by  bis  per* 
vevse  conduct;  and  that  he  remained  at  Edinburgh  until 
contempt  and  poverty  were  succeeded  by  the  dread  of  in^ar* 
ceratiout   To  escape  from  a  pro6pect,,which,  viewed  at  all 
points,  appeared  dreary  in  the  extreme,  he  determined  on 
.visiting  London;  and  had  Jio  sooner  communicaited  h^s 
design  of  goiug  to  England,  than  the  Duchess  of  Gordpn 
(whp  still  retained  a  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  abilities) 
_gave  him  a.  recommendakory  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and 
pb.taine4  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  Kihg^  then  lord 
.chancellor J  and  procured  for  him  several,  to  persons  of  rank, 
fashion,  and  influence.  Lord  Stormont  also  recommended 
him  to  his  brother,  the  solicitor-general,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Lord  Mansfield.    Upon  receiving  these  let* 
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ten,  he,  with  great  caution/ quitted  Edinburgh;  and  bis 
absence  was  regretted  by  a  numerous  class  of  society — his 
creditors. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  in  1737>  he  waited  on  Pope, 
but  as  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  he  never  repeated 
his  visit.  There  is  some  reason  to  think^  however,  that  he 
was  afterwards  known  to  Pope,  who  acknowledged  that 
there  were  lines  in  his  poem  of  '^  The  Deity**  which  he 
should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  written ;  and  Boyse 
complains  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  that  nothing  was 
approved  of  unless  sanctioned  by  the  infallibility  of  a 
Pope.  By  the  lord  chancellor  he  is  stiid  to  have  been 
received  with  kindness,  and  to  have  been  occasionally 
admitted  to  his  lordship's  table.  So  despicable  were  his 
habits,  however,  and  such  his  aversion  to  polite  company 
and  rational  society,  that  this  latter  part  of  his  history, 
which  hie  used  to  relate  himself,  has  been  doubted  by  those 
who  lived  near  enough  his  time  to  have  known  the  fact. 

Whatever  advantages  he  derived  from  the  recommen- 
dations he  brought  with  him  from  Scotland,  they  made 
not  the  smallest  alteration  in  his  line  of  conduct,  in  that 
he  was  lamentably  consistent ;  and,  consequently,  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence,  from 
which  he  attempted  no  means  of  extricating  himself^  but 
by  writing  complimentary  poems  and  mendicant  letters, 
except  that  he  frequently  applied  for  assistance  to  several 
eminent  dissenters,  from  whom   he  received  numerous 
benefactions,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  which  they 
paid  to  his  father's  memory.     But  such  supplies  were 
quickly  dissipated  in   the  lowest  gratifications,  and  his 
friends  were  at  length  tired  of  exerting  their  bounty,  that 
:  was  thus  rendered  useless  to  the  object  of  it.    The  author 
:  of.  his  life  in  Cibber^s  works  informs  us,  that,  "  Often 
.  when  he  had  received  half  a  guinea  in  consequence  of  a 
supplicating  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order «a 
supper  to  be  prepared,  drink  of  the  richest  wines,  and 
spend  all  the  money  that  had  just  been  given  him  m 
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charity,  without  baying  any  one  to  participate  the  regale 
with  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  children  were  starving 
at  home."  If  this  anecdote  be  fact,  it  is  altogether  so 
disgusting  and  of  so  heartless  a  nature,  that  we  rejoice 
while  we  write  that  we  believe  it  to  be  unequalled  in 
ihe  annals  of  depravity. 

^bout  the  year  1738  he  published  a  second  volume  of 
poems,  but  with  what  success  is. not  known ;  and,  as  he  did 
not  put  bis  name  to  this  volume,  his  biographer  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  menttoa  of  it.    In  the  year  1740  he 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  having  op 
clothes  left  in  which  he  .could  appear  abroad;  and  what 
bare  subsistence  he  procured  was  by  writing  occasional 
poems  for  the  magazines^  Of  the  disposition  of  his  appa- 
xel,  Mr.  Nichols  received  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew 
him  well,  the  following  account :   He  used  to  pawn:  what 
he  had  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  no  sooner  redeemed  by  his 
friends,  than  pawned  again.     On  one  occasion  Dr.  John- 
son collected  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  {"  the  sum, 
<said  Johnson)  was  collected  by  sixpences^  at  a  time  when 
to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration  ;'0  and  in  two 
days  the  clothes  were  pawned  again.    In  this  state  he 
remained  in  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket, 
with  two  holes,  through  which  he  passed  his  arms  when 
he  sat  up  to  write.  The  author  of  his  life,  in  Gibber,  adds, 
that  when  his  distresses  were  so  pressing  as  to  induce  him 
to  dispose  of  bis  shirt,  he  used  to  cut  some  white  paper  in 
slipS)  which  he  tied  round  bis  wrists,  and  in  the  same 
manner  supplied  his  neck.     In  this  plight  he  frequently 
appeared  abroad,  while  his  other  apparel  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  purposes*of  decency. 

While  in  this  wretched  state,  he  published  '^The  Deity," 
a  poem,  which  was  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  best 
critics  of  the  age.  Among  those  whose  praise  was  of  con- 
siderable value,  Hervey  introduced  the  mention  of  it  in  his 
Meditations,  ^'  as  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem ;"  and 
Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  after  extracting  a  few  lines^ 
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adds,  di»t  they  are  taken  from  *^  a  vepy  noble  poem,  caUod 
theDettj^pablished  abcrat  nine  y eats  ago  (1749)9  and  long 
atnce  buried  ia  oUivioa ;  a  proof  that  good  books  no  mdfb 
than  good  meo,  do  always  rarvive  ibe  bad.^'    These  (eoco* 
:init}in&  teoded  to  revive  the  poem,  of  which  a  third  editite 
was  published  in  1752;  and  it  has -since  been  reprrncedih 
•  various  oollectioiis«    Fielding's  respect  for  this  poem  was 
vaaiform.    He  piaised  it  in  a  periodical  paper;  called  The 
Champion^  dal^  February  12^  1739^40,  btit  sit  the  same 
time  points  out  its  defects,  and  seems  tfo  object  to  the 
«utlior?s  orthodoxy.     An  account  of  the  Deity  was  nettt 
•«o  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a&d,  although  not  insetted, 
was  }Mrobably  the  means  of  Boyse's  introduction  to  Mr. 
Cave,  firom  whom  he  obtained  some  supplies  for  writing 
Knd  translating  in  that  journal  between  the  years  174;1  and 
1743.    Cave's  practice  was  to  pay  by  the  hundred  Hues, 
which  after  a  while  he  wanted  poor  Boyse  to  make  what  is 
call^  the  long  hundred.    His  usual  signature  for  his  poems 
was  Y.  or  Atcceus,  When  in  a  spunging-house  in  Grocer's- 
alley,  in  the  Poultry,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cave, 
which  was  communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  Astle  to  the 
editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

"Inscription  for  St.  Lazarus'  Cave. 

Hodie,  teste  coelo  sammo, 
Sine  panno,  sine  traramo, 
ISorte  positBs  m|est6> 
Scribo  tibi  dolens  mcest^ : 
Fame,  bile,  tumet  jecnr, 
Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor; 
TIbi  etum  cor  hnmairam 
Nod  a  BialiB  aKennm  : 
^  Mihi  mens  nee  male  grata. 

Pro  a  te  favore  data. 
Ex  gehenna  debitorla,  Alcjevs. 

Tnlgo  tlomo  spongiatorU. 

"Sir, 
/'I  wrote  you  yesterday  an  account  of  uay  unhappy  case. 
I. am  every  moment  threatened  to  be  turned  out  here, 
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JieoMte  I  have  ook  aumey  xo  pay  foe  nqr  bed  two  ntgbis 
past,  which  is  usvally  paid  before4]&Dd,  and;  I  am  lotb  to 
gQ  ioto  the  Compier  Hill  Ic^n  aee  if  my  affaif  icaa  poMbly 
be  j»ade  up :  I  hope  therefore  you  will  lisve  the  hmnaiit^ 
to  aend  Ine  half  a  guinea  forsjappoit^  !tiill  I  finish. yvHir 
papers  in  my  haDdft.*^The  Odte  to  the  JBritisb  Natimi 
I  hope  to  have  done  .to-day,  and  want  a  proof  copy  of  that 
.part  of  Stowe  yoa  design. for  the  preaeiitaiagaziney.thatit 
•may  be  improired  <as  .far  oi  possible  from  yoar  itssistaaoe. 
Your  papers  are  but. ill  traftscribed.  I  agree  Jirith  you  as 
to  St.  .Avgustiu'a  Cave.  1  homhly  entreat  y<^ar  aoawiar, 
having  not  tasted  any  tfaiog.aince  Tuesday  evening  I  came 
here,  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my  back  for  the 
diarge  of  tbe  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into  prison  naked^ 
which  is  too  shocking  for  me  to  think  of.        » 

^^  1  am,  with  sincere  regard.  Sir, 

Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

...  S.  BOYSB»" 

"  Crown  Coffee-house,  Groccr's- 
alley,  PouUiy,  July  21,  1742," 

"July  21,  1742. 
"  Received  froiiB  Mr*  Cave  the  sum  of  half-a-guinea,  by 
me,  in  confinement.  S.  Boyse.  . 

"  10*.  6rf.  Sent. 

*'  I  send  Mr.  Van  Haren's  Ode  on  Britain." 

'  •  •  •         «• 

"  To  Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John's-gate,  Clerkenwjell " 

The  Ode  on  the  British  Nation,  mentboed  here^  is  a 
translation  from  Van  Haren,  a  Dutch  poet,  from  whose 
.works  be  translated  some  other  passages.  The"  part  pf 
Stowe"  was  a  part  of  his  poem  on  Lord,  Cobham's  gardens. 

Tbe  .greater  number  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Gentleman^s  Magas^ine  during  tbe  years  above  men- 
tioned, are  reprinted  in.  the  kte  edition  of  the  English 
Poets ;  but  all  of  his  fugitive  pieces  .were  not  written  for 
the  magazine,  some  of  them  having  been  composed  long 
before  he  had  formed  a  connection  with  Cave,  and,  as  there 
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18  reason  to  believe,  aent  in  manuscript  to  such  persons  as 
were  likely  to  make  him  a  pecuniary  return. 

By  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch*^  dated  October  23,  1742,  it 
appears  that  he  had,  among  many  similar  projects,  an 
intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  poetical 
works,  and  sent  to  the  Doctor  a  specimen  of  three  of  his 
Ethic  epistles.  On  the  next  day,  he  sent  another  letter 
supplicating  assistance,  and  assuring  Dr.  Birch  that  his 
distress  was  not  in  any  way  the  effect  of  his  own  miscoii«> 
duct!  In  a  letter  dated  November  5 »  after  acknowledging 
Dr.  Birch's  kindness  to  him,  and  urging  him  to  make  his 
case  known  to  others,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
himself: — 

''I  am,  Sir,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Boyse  of  Dublin,  a  man 
whose  character  and  writings  are  well  known.  My  father 
died  in  1728  in  very  involved  circumstances,  so  that  I  had 
nothing  left  to  trust  to,  but  a  liberal  education.  In  1730 
I  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  published  a  Collection 
of  Poems,  with  a  translation  of  the  Tablature  of  Cebes. 
After  some  years  stay  there,  and  many  disappointments, 
I  came  in  1737  to  London,  where  I  have  done  several 
essays  in  the  literary  way  (chiefly  poetry)  but  with  slender 
encouragement.  Mr.  Cave,  for  whose  magazine  I  have 
done  many  things,  and  at  whose  desire  I  removed  to  this 
neighbourhood  (St.  John's  Court,  Clerkenwell,)  has  not 
used  me  so  kindly  as  the  sense  he  expressed  of  my  services 
gave  me  reason  to  expect.  Learning,  however  it  may  be 
a  consolation  under  affliction,  is  no  security  against-  the 
common  calamities  of  life.  I  think  myself  capable  of 
business  in  the  literary  way,  but  by  my  late  necessities  am 
unhappily  reduced  to  an  incapacity  of  going  abroad  to 
seek  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  could  I  wait  on  Lord 
Halifax,  (which  a  small  matter  would  enable  me  to  do) 
I  should  receive  some  gratuity  for  my  dedication,  so  as  to 
make  me  easy.  This  is  all  the  hope  I  have  left  to  save  me 

*  MSS.  Birch,  4S01,  in  Brit  Mns. 
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from  the  rain  that  seems  to  threaten  me  if  I  continue 

longer  in  the  condition  I  am  in :  and  as  I  should  be  willing 

most  gratefully  to  repay  any  assistance  I  might  receive 

out  of  my  lord's  bounty,  so  I  should  ever  retain  a  deep 

impression   of  the  obligation.     I  humbly  beg  you  will 

forgive  this  liberty,  and  believe  me,  with   the  greatest 

gratitude  and  esteem, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

''  P.  S.  Mrs.  Boyse  has  so  deep  a  sense  of  your  goodness 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  she  undertakes  this." 

Mrs.  Boyse  was  generally  employed  in  conveying  his 
letters  of  this  description,  and  if  she  felt  so  much  on 
delivering  the  above,  her  feelings  were  again  tried  on  the 
l6th  of  the  same  month,  when  Boyse  sent  another  impor* 
tunate  letter,  which  Dr.  Birch  probably  found  it  necessary 
to  disregard.  When  he  had  thus  exhausted  the  patience 
of  some^  he  made  attempts  on  the  humanity  of  others  by 
yet  meaner  expedients.  One  of  these  was  to  employ  his 
wife  in  circulating  a  report  that  he  was  just  expiring;  and 
many  of  his  friends  were  surprised  to  meet  the  man  in 
the  streets  to-day,  to  whom  they  had  yesterday  sent  relief, 
as  to  a  person  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Proposals  for 
works  written,  or  to  be  written,  was  a  more  common  trick : 
besides  the  translation  of  Voltaire,  we  find  him,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  thanking  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  goodness  in  encou- 
raging his  proposals  for  a  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But 
these  expedients  soon  lost  their  effect :  his  friends  became 
ashamed  of  his  repeated  frauds  and  the  general  meanness 
of  his  conduct,  and  could  only  mix  with  their  contempt 
some  hope  that  his  brain  was  disordered. 

In  174S,  he  published  without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  entitled  '^Albion's  Triumph,"  a  frag-* 
ment  of  which  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Poets. 
In  1745  we  find  him  at  Reading,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  Henry  in  compiling  a  work,  pub« 
lished  in  1 747^  in  two  volumes  octavo,  under  the  title  of 
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*^  Ad  Historical  Review  of  the  Transactionit  of  Ettro)^, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  wilb  Spain  in  l75&to 
the  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1745 ;  with  the  Proceedings 
in  Parliament,  and  the  most  remarkable  Domestic  Occar- 
renees  ^tiring  that  period.  To  which  is  added,  an  impar* 
tial  Histoiy  of  the  late  RebelUon,  interspered  with  Cha- 
racters and  Memoirs,  and  illustrated  with  Notes.''  To  thi^ 
he  affixed  his  name,  with  the  addition  of  M.A.  a  degree 
which  it  is  probable  he  assumed  without  authority.  The 
work,  however,  considered  as  a  compilation  of  recent  and 
consequently  very  imperfectly-known  events,  is  said  to 
possess  considerable  merit.  In  a  letter,  published  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  we  have  some  informatioin  relative  to  it,  and  to 
the  present  state  of  his  mind  and  situation : — '^  My  salary 
is  wretchedly  small  (balf-a-guinea  a  week)  both  for  writing 
the  history  and  correcting  the  press ;  but  I  bless  God 
1  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  health  than  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  amd  a  serene  melancholy,  which  I  prefer  to 
the  most  poignant  sensations  of  pleasure  I  ever  knew. — All 
I  sigh  for  is  a  settlement,  with  some  degree  of  indepen-^ 
dence,  for  my  last  stage  of  life,  that  I  may  have  the  comfort 
of  my  poqr  dear  girl  to  be  near  me,  and  close  my  eyes*- 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  seen  my  history,  froai 
which  y6n  must  not  expect  great  things,  as  I  have  been 
over-persuaded  to  put  my  name  to  a  composure,  for  wUch 
we  ought  to  have  had  at  least  more  time  and  better  mate* 
rials,  and  from  which  I  have  neither  profit  nor  reputation 
to  expect.  I  am  now  beginning  "The  History  of  the 
Rebellion,*'  a  very  difficult  and  invidious  task.  All  the 
accounts  I  have  yet  seen  are  either  defective,  oonfnsed, 
or  heavy.  1  think  myself,  from  my  long  residence  in  Scot- 
land,  not  unqualified  for  the  attempt,  but  I  apprehend  it 
is  premature ;  and,  by  waiting  a  year  or  two,  better  mari 
terials  would  offer.  Some  account,  I  think,  will  ptobahly 
be  published  abroad,  and  give  ns  light  into  many"  thinga 
we  are  now  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  i  am  about  k  trans-^ 
lation  (at  my  leisure  hours)  of  an  invaluable  French  Work, 
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Mtililed  ''yHistaire  UnifvrseUi^,*'  by  the  late  M.  Bossset, 
BUhop  of  MeauXy  and  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  eWest 
son  «f  Lewis  XIV.  I  propose  cuily  to  give  bis  disseitatioiM- 
qsx  the  wcieDt  empire&y  viz.  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian>  Ote'* 
clwB^  and.  Roinan,  which  be  has  described  with  surprising 
GooeiseQess^  and  with  equal  judgment  and  beauty.  I  d^. 
sj^n  to  i«i«cnhe  k  to  tfo^  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Ly  tteljon, 
one  of  the  lofdsi  of  the  treasury,  ode  of  the  most  amiable 
men  I  have  ever  known,  and  to  whose  uncommon  good-' 
ness,  if  you  knew  my  obligations,  yon  would  esteem  hini 
as  amch  as  he  de^rv)es.'' 

0aring^  his  residence  at  Reading,  his  wife  died,  and 
notwithstanding  the  g.ood  sense  expressed  in  the  aboye 
l^Uer^  be  put  on  airs  of  concern  on  this  occasion,  which 
inclines  us  to  think  that  intemperance  had  in  some  degree 
injured  bia  reason.    Being  unable  to  purchase  mourning, 
he  tied  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  ronnd  the  ne^k  of  a 
lafMlog  which  he  carried  about  in  his  arms;  and  when  in 
li^«or,  be  always  indulged  a  dream  of  his  wife's  being  still 
alive,  and  would  talk  very  spitefully  of  those  by  whom  he 
suapeeted  mUm  was  entertained.  This  he  never  mentioned, 
howeirer,  but  in  bis  cups,  which  was  a»  often  as  he  had 
matey  td  spend.    The  manner,  it  is  added,  by  bis  bio« 
grapber,  of  his  becoming  intoxicated,  was  very  particular. 
As  he  had  no  spirit  to  keep  good  company,  he  retired  to 
soflee  obscure  ale-hpuse,  and  regated  bimsetf  with  hot  two^ 
penny,  which,  though  he  dvan^  in  very  great  quantities, 
yel  he  had  never  more  than  a  pennyworth  at  a  time.  Such 
a.  practice  rendered  him  so  completely  sottish,  that  his 
abifities,  as  an  anthor,  were  sensibly  impaired. 

After  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour,  it  is  said, 
became  so  decent,  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
rcfouajatioo.  He  now  obtained  some  employment  from 
tbfi  bookaeUers  in  translating,  of  which,  from  the  French 
laagit^ie  at  least,  he  was  very  capable;  but  his  former 
inegularities  had  gradually  undermined  bis  ccmstittition, 
anA  enfeebled  his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind.    H^ 
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died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  obscure  lodgings  near 
Shoe«lane,  in  the  month  of  May  1749*  The  manner  of  bis 
death  is  variously  related.  Mr.  Giles,  a  collector  of  poemft, 
says  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Sandby,  the  bookseller,  that 
Boyse  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  in  the  act  of  writing;  and  Dr.  Johnson  informed 
Mr.  Nichols  that  he  was  run  over  by  a  coach,  when  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication ;  or  that  he  was  brought  home  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  make  this  probable,  but  too  fat  gone 
to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  the  accident. 

Another  of  Mr.  Nichols's  correspondents  produces  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Boyse,  in  which  the  particulars  of  his  death  are  related  in 
a  different  manner. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Boyse  was  one  evening  last  winter  attacked 
in  Westminster  by  two  or  three  soldiers,  who  not  only 
robbed  him,  but  used  him  so  barbarously,  that  he  never 
recovered  the  bruises  he  received,  which  might  very  pro- 
bably induce  the  consumption  of  which  he  died.     About 
nine  months  before  his  death  he  married  a  cutler's  widow, 
a  native  of  DubKn,  with  whom  he  had  no  money;  but  she 
proved  a  very  careful  nurse  to  him  during  his  lingering 
.  indisposition.     She  told  me,  that  Mr.  Boyse  never  ima- 
gined he  was  dying,  as  he  always  was  talking  of  his  reco- 
very; but,  perhaps,  his  design  in  this  might  be  to  comfort 
her,  for  one  incident  makes  me  think  otherwise.     About 
four  or  five  weeks  before  he  breathed  his  last,  his  wife 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  was  surprised  tofiud  a  great 
deal  of  burnt  papers  upon  the  hearth,  which  he  told  her 
were  old  bills  and  accompts;  but  I  suppose  were  his  ma- 
nuscripts, which  he  bad  resolved  to  destroy,  for  nothing 
of  that  kind  could  be  found  after  his  death.  Though  from 
this  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  appre* 
hensive  of  death,  yet,  1  must  own,  that  he  never  intimated 
it  to  me,  nor  did  he  seem  in  the  least  desirous  of  any 
spiritual  advice.  For  some  mouths  before  his  end,  he  had 
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left  oft  driiikiiig  all  fermented  liquors^  exoept  now  and 
dien  a  glass  <yf  wine  to  support  bis  spirits,  and  that  be 
took  very  moderately.  After  his  death  I  endeavoured  all 
I  could  to  get  him  decently  huried^  by  soliciting  thosa 
dissenters  who  were  the  friends  of  him  and  his  father,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  for  only  Dp.Grosveaori  in  Hoxton-squaro, 
a  dissentilig  teacher,  offered  to  join  towards  it.  He  had 
quite  tired  out  those  fHends  in  fats  life-4ime$  apd  the 
general  answer  that  I  received  was,  ♦'  That  such  a  con- 
tribution was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  how  or  where  he  was  buried/^  As  I  found 
nothing  could  be  dona,  our  last  resource  was  an  appli- 
eation  to  the  parish  ;  nor  was  it  without  some  diffieulty, 
occasioned  by  the  malice  of  his  landlady,  that  we  at  last 
got  him  interred  on  the  Saturday  after  he  died.  Three 
more  of  Mr.  Johnson's  amanuenses,  and  myself,  attended 
the  corpse  to  the  grave.  Such  was  the  miserable  end  of 
poor  Sam,  who  was  obliged  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
charitable  manner  with  his  first  wife;  a  burial,  of  which 
he  had  often  mentioned  his  abhorrence.^ 

Although  there  is  too  much  reason  fo  believe  that  no 
part  of  Boyse's  character  has  been  misrepresented  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  he  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  evi* 
denoe  .which  Mr.  Nilchols^s  correspondent  has  advanced 
in  his  favour.  He  assures  us  that  he  knew  him  from  the 
year  1788  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  that  he  never  saw 
any  thing  in  his  wife's  conduct  that  deserved  censure ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  learning ;  and  when  in  company 
with  those  by  whom  he  was  not  awed,  an  entertaining 
companion;  but  so  irregular  and  inconsistent  in  his  con- 
duct, that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  twb 
different  sonls  on  different  occasions.  These  last  accounts 
are  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in 
Gibber's  collection,  who  says  that  while  Boyse  was  in  his 
last  illness,  he  had  no  notion  of  his  approaching  end,  nor 
*^  did  he  expect  it  until  it  was  almost  past  the  thinking  of.'* 
His  mind,  indeed,  was>  often  religiously  disposed ;   he 
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frequently  thought  upon  that  subject;  and  probably  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  remorse  of  his  conscience. 
The  early  impressions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continual 
struggle  between  his  will  and  his  reason,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the  sub- 
jection of  the  other.  It  was,  adds  the  same  author,  in 
consequence  of  this  war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful poem  called  '^  Recantation ;"  which  poem,  like  many 
other  productions  of  the  author,  is  not  now  to  be  found 
unless  by  accident. 

The  following  observations,  annexed  to  a  sketch  of  the 
life  0f  Boyse,  contain  so  much  of  apposite  remark  and 
judicious  reflection,  as  will,  we  are  sure,  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  apology  for  inserting  them : — 

Such  was  the  life  of  a  man  whose  writings,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  them,  are  uniformly  in  favour 
of  virtue,  remarkable  for  justness  of  sentiment  on  every 
subject  in  which  the  moral  character  is  concerned,  and 
not  unfrequently  for  the  loftiness  and  dignity  which  mark 
the  effusions  of  a  pure  and  independent  mind.  To  recon- 
cile such  a  train  of  thought  with  his  life,  with  actions 
utterly  devoid  of  shame  or  delicacy,  or  to  apologize  for 
the  latter  with  a  view  to  remove  the  inconsistency  between 
the  man  and  his  writings,  if  not  impossible,  must  at  least 
be  left  to  those  who  have  no  scruple  to  tell  us  that  genius 
is  an  apology  for  all  moral  defects,  and  that  none  but  the 
plodding  and  prudent  sons  of  dulness  would  reveal  or  cen- 
sure the  vices  of  a  favourite  poet. .  Such  is  already  the 
influence  of  this  perversion  of  the  powers  of  reasoning, 
that,  if  it  is  much  longer  indulged,  no  men  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  compassion  or  apology,  but  those  who  err 
against  knowledge  and  principle,  who  act  wrong  and  know 
better.  \ 

The  life  of  Boyse,  however,  as  it  has  been  banded  down 
to  us,  without  any  affected  palliation,  will  not  be  wholly 
useless,  if  it  in  any  degree  contribute  to  convince  the  dis« 
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ftipated  imd  thoughtless  of  what  dissipatioo  and  tboagbt- 
lessness  must  inevitably  produce.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
grettedy  that  they  who  mourn  over  the  misfortunes  of 
genius  have  been  too  frequently  induced  by  the  artifice 
of  partial  biographers,  to  suppose  that  misery  is  the  in- 
separable lot  of  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and  that  the 
world  has  no  rewardis  for  those  by  whom  it  has  been  in« 
structed  or  delighted,  except  poverty  and  neglect.  Such 
is  the  propensity  of  some  to  murmur  without  reason,  and 
of  others  to  sympathise  without  discrimination,  that  this 
unfair  opinion  of  mankind  might  be  received  as  unanswer- 
able, if  we  had  no  means  of  looking  more  closely  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  denied  that  ex- 
traordinary indulgence  to  which  they  laid  claim.  Where 
the  truth  has  been  honestly  divulged,  however,  we  shall 
find  that  of  the  complaints  which  lenity  or  affectation  have 
encouraged  and  exaggerated  in  narrative,  some  will  appear 
to  have  very  little  foundation,  and  others  to  be  trifling 
and  capricious.  Men  of  genius  have  no  right  to  expect 
more  favourable  consequences  from  imprudence  and  vice 
than  what  are  common  to  the  meanest  of  mankind.  What- 
ever estimate  they  may  have  formed  of  their  superiority, 
if  they  pass  the  limits  allotted  to  character,  happiness,  or 
health,  they  must  not  hope  that  the  accustomed  rule^  of 
society  are  to  be  broken,  or  the  common  process  of  nature 
is  to  be  suspended,  in  order  that  they  may  be  idle  without 
poverty,  or  intemperate  without  sickness.  Yet  the  lives  of 
men  celebrated  for  literary,  and  especially  for  poetical 
talents,  afford  many  melancholy  examples  of  these  delu- 
sions, which,  if  perpetuated  by  mistaken  kindness,  cannot 
add  any  thing  to  genius  but  a  fictitious  privilege,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  with  seriousness,  or  exert 
with  impunity. 

If  the  life  of  Boy se  be  considered  with  a  reference  to 
these  remarks,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
in  a  situation  of  distress,  of  wbioh  he  could  justly  com- 
plain.   He  exhausted  ibe  patience  of  one  set  of  friends 
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43ide,lhat  we  nre  aot  l:o  wooder  i^t  lib  liring  the  precaiioot 
life  4)f  sQiOtttcaslyOf  a  man  who  belongs  to  no  society,  anil 
wbom^no  sockty  is  bound  to  fi^aiotaiii.  Among  his  patnont 
were  many  {lersons  of  high  rank  and  opulenoe,  wboaa  he 
sendeied  asbaaii€«l  «of  itbeir  paftFooage,  and  perhaps  prt* 
«enced  from  the  lexercVse  of  general  kinikiess,  lest  it  atight 
be  disgraced  by  the  cnoooiptgeBieBt  pf  those  vho  di9si|ial« 
every  favour  in  low  and  wanton  excesses, 

Wjbat  c^B  be  urged  in  his  faTotirfrom  interiud  effideooe 
OHgfat  o»t  to  be  concealed.  W^  do  not  find  ia  b^e  works 
BUich  of  idle  cant  of  complaiBt :  and,  although  he  sub« 
okted  to /every  mean  art  of  supplioatixin,  he  does  not  aeem 
io  have  resented  a  denial  as  an  insult,  nor  to  have  takea 
ouieh  pt^ios  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 
In  his  private  letters,  indeed,  he  sometimes  endeavouired> 
by  false  professions  and  imaginary  mis&rtunes,  to  impose 
upon  others,  but  he  did  not  impose  upon  himself.  He 
bad  not  perverted  his  own  mind  by  any  of  the  impious 
sophistries,  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  become  mis» 
•taken  for  right  reason.  He  was  not,  therefore,  without  his 
^ours  of  remorse;  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  his  heart  was  softened  by  a  sense  of  inward  decay, 
lie  resolved  in  ecu-nest  to  retrieve  his  character. 

As  a  poet,  his  reputation  has  been  chiefly  fixed  on  the 
^production  entitled  f*  Deity,"  which,  although  irreg«lar 
and  mouotouous,  contains  many  striking  proofs  of  poetical 
genius.  The  eflbrt  indicate^  no  small  elevation  of  mind, 
even  while  we  mus^  allow  that  success  is  beyond  all  human 
power.  His  other  pieces  may  be  regarded  aa  curiositiea, 
AS  the  productions  of  a  man  who  never  enjoyed  the  undis*- 
jturbed  e:^ercise  of  his  powers,  who  wrote  in  circunistances 
of  peculiar  distress,  heightened  by  the  consciousness  thai 
be  could  K^tain  only  temporary  relief,  that  be  bad  forfeited 
the  respect  due  to  genius,  and  could  eicpeci  to  be  re- 
warded only  by  those  to  whom  he  was  least  known*  We 
Are  told  that  be  wrote  all  bis  poems  with  eatfy  and  i^vaii 
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npidity.  That  tnaaj  ^fate  li«ei  are  inccWedi  will  tfdif 
tberefore  exeite  »iirprts6^  ^pet^isilly  igrhen  we  coiMiider  tbaC^ 
be  wrdte  far  iminediate  relief^  and  not  (ot  fame,  atfd  thut' 
trJien^otte  piece  had  prddade^  biifl  a  benefactiteiheg^^ 
Mht  dififfiisstd  k  froni  bifs^  flirdd^  and  begsin  aAo«her,  dbmi^ 
wfateb  bei  bad  no  other  ctff^  than  thai  it  might  lansw^r  the' 
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WILLIAM  BRABAZON, 

Th  e  first  Earl  of  Meath,  was  the  eldest  sod  of  Sir  £dW«Ml> 
Brabazon^  Lord  Ard^,  and  was  bora  ih  1679*  He  Was 
knighted  during  the  life  of  his  father^  and  succeeded  to  his 
honours  and  estates  on  hi»  decease  in  1625.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  in  ]627  creMed  E^rl  of  Meath ;  his  tniajissty,  Charles 
Ly  aa  the  chancery  rolls  express  it,-  ^  esteeming  it  tt  ptid-*^ 
dipal  strength  and  ornaaaent  to  bis  royal  estate  in  bi^ 
^veral  kingdomsy  to  have  the  same  a€tetided  dn  by  p^i^ontf 
dignified  with  titles  of  honour,  and  being  e»ai^fill-  to  confer' 
the  siame  npon-  such  whose  Tirtues  do  deserts  it^  madc^ 
<shoice  of  his  lordship,  to  advance  bim  to  af  itio^e  eminent' 
degree  of  honour,  by  making  hioK  anf  earl  of  his  rieaim  6^ 
Irelaodi  having  received  very  gdoA  lestimotfy  of  hh  vir- 
tues and  meFits^  and  ef  the*  long  continuance  of  his^  ances^ 
tsorw  in  the  service  of  the  crown  there,  as  connsellor  and' 
offieer  6f  stale,  and  of  bis  and  their  constancy  m  the  pro- 
fcssMii'  of  trtfe  reitgion/'  And,  '^t^ko,  in  regard  of  Ms 
iliany  g4>od  abilities,  aokl  of  his  great  experience  in  tfae^ 
aflSura  of  IsetsRid,  ordered  hitn  forthwkh  to*  be  sworn  oP 
bis  privy  connciL'^ 

During  the  troubles  in  Iiieland  which  commenced  iif 
1641,  he  suJR^ed  much  frcna  ikie  damages  and  destructiott- 
eomumfcd  by  the  i^sa^^entsr  on  hi»esi!ates,  anfd  his  house 
at  Kilfotbery,  together  with  his  gardens,  86c.  were  d^ 
slrnyi^  in  cutvhig^  ti^et^  fdf  the  de<^oe  of  the  city  oi^ 
B«ihU]i%    Itt  ld44)  be  was*  dept^t^d  by  iAi&  M itrquiif  ^t 
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Onuood^  to  attend  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  in  company  with 
Sir  Henry  Tichborne  and  Sir  James  Ware,  to  explain  to 
him  the  situation  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  measures  which  were  necessary  to  be 
taken.  On  their  return  they  were  taken  by  a  parliament 
ship,  just  after  Sir  James  Ware  bad  thrown  the  letters, 
with  which  they  were  entrusted  from  the  king  to  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Ormond,  into  the  sea.  They  were  then  carried  to 
London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  they  were 
confined  eleven  months,  when  they  were  released  in 
exchange  for  other  prisoners. 

He  died  in  1651,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Catherine's. 


Dr.  NICHOLAS  BRADY, 

A  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  Major  Nicholas  Brady, 
an  officer  of  the  king's  army  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
was  born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1659,  and  continued  in  his  native  country  till  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  to  England , 
and  placed  in  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  chosen 
king's  scholar,  and  from  thence  elected  student  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  After  continuing  there  about  four  years, 
he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  resided ;  at  which  uni- 
versity he  immediately  commenced  B.  A.  When  he  was 
of  due  standing,  his  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  was, 
on  account  of  bis  uncommon  merit,  presented  to  him  by 
that  university  while  he  was  in  England ;  and  brought 
over  by  Dr.  Pratt,  then  senior  travelling  fellow,  afterwards 
provost  of  that  college.  His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment 
was  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork ; 
to  which  ha  was  collated  by  Bishop  Wettenhall,  whose 
domestic  chaplain  he  was.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  suffered 
for  it.  In  1690,  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
by  his  interests  with  king  James's  general,  M'Carty,  he 
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thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  after 
three  several  orders  given  by  that  prince  to  destroy  it.  The 
same  year,  having  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon, 
be  went  over  to  England,  td  petition  the  parliament  for  a 
redress  of 'Some  grievances  they  bad  suffered  while  king 
Jaines  was  in  Ireland ;  and  afterwards  quittioig  his  pre* 
ferments  in  Ireland,  he  settled  in  London ;  where,  being 
celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  elected 
minister  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  and  lecturer  of  St. 
Michael's  Wood-street.  He  afterwards  became  minister 
of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  War- 
wickshire, and  at  length  rector  of  Clapham  in  Surrey ; 
which  lasty  together  with  Richmond,  he  held  till  his  de^itb. 
His  preferments  amounted  to  600/.  a  year,  but  he  was  so 
little  of  an  oeconomist  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  school  at 
Richmond.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Omoond's 
troop  of  horse-guards,  as  he  was  to  their  majesties  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  He  died  May  20,  1726,  aged 
sixty-sixy  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of.  being  a 
person  of  an  agreeable  temper,  a  poUte  gentleman,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  a  good  poet.  He  has  no  high  rank, 
however,  among  poets,  and  would  have  long  ere  now  been 
forgotten  in  that  character,  if  his  name  was  not  so  familiar 
as  a  translator  of  the  new  version  of  the  ^^  Psalms,"  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Tate,  which  version  was  licensed  in  16^6. 
He  translated  also  the  ''  iBneids  of  Virgil,"  published  by 
subscription  in  1726,  4  vols.  8vo;  and  a  tragedy,  called 
*^  The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent  Impostors,''  neither  perform- 
ances of  much  character.  His  prose  works  consist  of 
*^  Sermons,''  three  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 
himself  in  1704,  1706,  and  1713,  and  three  others  by  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  a  clergyman  at  Tooting,  in  Surrey,. 
London,  1730,  8vo. 


Li£UT.-G£N.  R.  BRERETON 

Was  an  itiir^pid  officer  in  his  majesty's  serviee  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  serred  in  the  last  two  cain^ 
paigDS  of  the  American  war  of  1775 ;  in  the  West  Indieii> 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  for  five  years.  He  was  con* 
Itantly  employed  in  active  service^  daring  which  periods 
be  conducted  himself  with  courage  cool  and  determined* 

He  was  present  at  most  of  the  battles  since  the  year 
1793y  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  in 
Corsica,  and  in  Holland.  He  returned  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1803,  and  was  at  the  last  reduction  of  St.  Lueia^  where 
be  continued  commam^ant  till  1807>  when  be  obtained 
permission  to  revisit  his  native  country  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  be  being  seriously  affected  by  a  liver  com* 
plaint,  which  was  contracted  by  a  residence  of  thirteen 
years  in  tropitml  climates,  and  which  terminated  his  eitist'^ 
ence  on  tbe  1st  of  July,  18 16,  at  New  Abbey,  Kildare^ 


St,  BRIGIT, 

St.  Brioit,  or  Bridget,  and  by  contraction  Bride^  Abbess^ 
and  a  Saint  of  the  Romish  churcbi  and  the  patroness  of 
Ireland,  flourisbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siKth  century^ 
and  is  named  in  the  martyrology  of  Bede^  and  in  all 
others  since  that  age.  She  was  bom  at  Fochard  in  Ulster, 
soon  after  Ireland  was  converted  to  the  christian  faith. 
She  recived  the  religious  veil,  at  an  early  agCi  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Niel,  nephew  of  St.  Patrick.  She  built  her*- 
self  a  cell  under  a  large  oajc,  thence  called  Kill-dara,  ot 
the  cell  of  the  oak ;  Hving,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the> 
veneration  with  which  her  name  has  been  banded  dowa 
to  posterity,  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue.  Her  fame 
soon  spread,  and  several  of  her  own  sex,  having  resorted 
to  her,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  community, 
which  in  time  branched  out  into  several  other  nunneries 
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Ibrooghont  Irtkod,  all '  of  which  adciiow)cNlg«d  b^  for 
their  tnotber  mod  tounins^  Her  biograpberi  ght  M 
putlcoiars  of  bet  life^  but  tvhat  rektes  to  miracles.  Sev^ld 
churches  in  Engladd  and  Scotland  kre  d*dit^med  to  htt, 
lome  aUo  in  Getmtmy  and  France,  bj  which  we  may  judg« 
of  htr  paBt  reputation* 

She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  A.  D.  521,  and  Gimldtid 
C^flibrdnsis  infortti»  il»,  that  her  body  wao  fonod  with  those 
of  St«  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  in  A  triple  vault  at  Down 
thEitrick  in  1185^  and  were  all  three  translated  to  th6 
eatbedral  of  tb^  satne  dty ;  but  their  fAOnnm^nt  was  deu 
6troyed  in  the  rdgn  of  Hi^nry  VI I L  She  was  ^ommemo- 
raited  in  many  cbvrcb^s  in  Germany  and  Franee,  until  th^ 
year  1607,  and  likewise  in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  tb« 
iitof^»Bbi%ary* 

ALLAN  BRODRICK, 

Fiftsv  Viti^coUNT  MifiK.BToK,.  wai  the  a^odd  son  of 
Sir  St4  J^hn  Biodlicki  and  waft  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  taw  in  which  he  speedily  attained  to  emi-^* 
nebce>  b^ing  appointed,  in  1690,  his  majesty^s  serjeant. 
In  l6d&  he  was  advanced  to  tbe  office  of  solicitor** 
general  of  Ireland ;  and  iit  1703,  beiiig  returned  to  the 
parliament  k^  member  for  tbe  city  of  Cork^  he  wa& 
unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  commons  f 
and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  tbe  lord  chancellor,  in 
tbe  name  of  the  Duke  of  Ortaond,  then  lord*lieutenant^  in 
sk  highly  flattering  speech.  This  good  understandings 
however,  was  soon  broken;  Brodrick  appears  to  have  beeq 
a  firm  and  warm  friend  to  his  country,  and  the  powerful 
opposition  which  he  made  to  some  bilk,  proposed  by  th^ 
lord-lieutenant,  and  which  were  thereby  frustrated,  so 
much  incensed  his  grace,  that  in  1704,  he  was  removed 
from  his  situation  as  solicitor-general.  A  change,  however^ 
having  taken  place  in  1707^  her  majesty  appointed  him 
attorney-general,  and  in  1710,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
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Pyne,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  ia  Ireland,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor.  On  this  occasion  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  who  was  then  lord* 
lieutenant,  observes,  ''  that  he  procured  that  high  post  for 
one  of  the  most  worthy  patriots  of  that  kingdom,  as  an 
instance  of  the  care  he  took  of  the  security  of  religion  and 
liberty/' 

By  this  promotion,  being  raised  to  the  honse  of  peers, 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  1710; 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons  for  his  faithful 
and  eminent  services  to  that  house,  during  the  time  of 
his  being  speaker.    In  1711,  the  queen,  on  changing  her 
ministry,  removed  Brodrick  from  this  high  situation,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard  Cox.    In  1713, 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Cdrk,  and 
was  again  invested  with  the  dignity  of  speaker,  a  more 
ample  proof  of  his  abilities,  and  judgment  in  the  exercise 
of  that  arduous  office,  than  the .  common*place  routine  of 
votes  of  thanks.    Indeed,  his  constant  and  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  establishments  of  his  country  were 
eminently  conspicuous;    and  he  exerted  himself  with 
so  much  diligence  in  securing  the  succession  of  the  crown 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  George  I.  immediately  on 
bis  succession,  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Ireland ;  and  soon  after  advanced  him  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  name  of  Baron  Brodrick,  of  Midleton. 
From  this  time  he  continued  in  great  favour  with  the 
government,  and  was  frequently  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
justices  during  the  absence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  in 
1717,  he  was  created  Viscount  Midleton.     He  was  after- 
wards chosen  a  member  of  the  British  parliament  for 
'Midhurst,  in  Sussex;  and  died  in  February  1727* 
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HENRY  BROOKE, 

The  author  of*'  Gustavus  Vasa,"  and  *'The  Fool  of  Qua* 
lity/'  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1706.  His  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  great  worth,  was  rector  of  the 
parishes  of  KoUinhare,  Mullough,  Mybniloogh,  and  Li- 
cowie :  bis  mother's  name  was  Digby.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  whea  only  seventeen,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple.  In  this 
•ituation,  his  genins,  yivacity,  and  amiable  temper,  en- 
deared  him  to  the  first  characters  there,  and  he  was  gene- 
rally admired  and  beloved ;  and  the  friendship  of  Swift  and 
Pope  conferred  a  lustre  on  his  name.  He  was  recalled 
to  Ireland  by  the  illness  of  his  aunt,  who,  on  her  dying 
bed,  committed  to  his  care  cmd  guardianship  her  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  not  twelve  years  old.  Pleased  with  the 
trust,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  care,  he  placed  her  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Dublin,  visited  her  often,  with  tender 
anxiety,  thought  only  of  her  happiness,  until  he  found  his 
own  was  connected  with  it,  and  the  guardian  lost  in  the 
lover. 

He  found  the  enchanting  girl  sensible  of  his  worth  and 
ready  to  return  his  affection,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
her  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  before  she  had 
reached  her  fourteenth  year.  It  is  not  easy,  or  pleasant  to 
believe,  what  some  have  affirmed,  that  she  was  a  mother 
before  that  period.  When  the  marriage  was  discovered, 
die  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
family.  Happy,  and  with  no  cares  but  to  please  each 
other,  it  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
that  they  began  to  think  seriously  how  a  family  was  to  be 
provided  for.  Brooke  had  long  given  up  the  law,  and  he 
fdt  no  inclination  to  resume  a  profession,  which  excluded 
the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  was  so  opposite  to  the 
fieelings  of  a  mind,  tender,  benevolent,  and  romantic.    A 
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journey  to  London  was  resolved  on;  there  he  might  indulge 
his  geniaSy  enjoy  the  advantages  of  literary  society,  and 
by  the  execution  of  Kterary  scheaie^,  be  finally  rewarded 
with  fame  and  wealth.  Accordingly^  on  hi»  arrival,  be' 
hastened  to  renew  his  acquaintance  v^ith  his  former 
friends,  and,  under  the  eye  of  Pope,  wrote,  and  published 
bisi  philosophical  poem  of  **  Universal  Beauty/'  kt  l735r« 
He  wa»  soon,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,,  where 
for  a  short  tiiP.e  be  practised,  though  reluctantly,  as  a 
dKimber-council.  But  the  desire  of  acquiring  distinction 
in  elegant  literature,  waa  not  td  be  conquered,  and  a  third 
journey  to  London  was  the  consequence :  this  was  in.  17d7* 
He  was  introduced  to  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others,  the 
political  and  literary  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^;  he 
Waa  caressed  and  treated  with  friendly  fluniliarity,  and 
received  from  the  latter  many  elegant  and  friendly  token! 
of  regard*  Amidst  such  society,  he  had  every  thing  to 
cherish  his  ambitious  hopes  of  fame  and  independence^ 
and  he  readily  caught  that  fervour  of  enthusiasm,,  which 
waa  the  bond  of  union  in  the  prince's  court. 

Id  1738  he  published  a  translation  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Tasso,  of  which  Hoole  gives  this  flattering  testi<« 
mony : ''  It  is  at  once  so  harmonious,  and  so  spirited,  that 
I  think,  an  entire  translation  of  Tasso,  by  him,  would  not 
only  have  rendered  my  task  unnecessary,  but  have  discon^ 
taged  those  from  the  attempt,  whose  poetical  talents  are 
ooruch  superior  to  mine."  He  was,  however,  by  hia 
political  friends,  diverted  from  completing  the  translation, 
and  his  talent  conducted  to  another  channel,  add,  as  it 
w^rci  joined  to  a  host  of  writers^  who  wielded  the  weapong 
cf  literature  against  the  minister  of  the  day.  Paul  White* 
bead  wrote  satires;  Fielding,  comedies  and  farces;  Glover^ 
ad  epic  poem ;  and  Brooke,  encouraged  to  introduce 
Walpole  in  tragedy^  wrote  '^  GustavuH  Vasa,  the  Delivam 
of  kis  Country:"  it  Was  accepted  al.Drury  Lane^  but 
wJien  on  the  point  of  p^formanc^  m  order  from}  the  lord' 
ffhamberlain  ari^ivcd  to  psohibit  it.    Thil  piece,  ainmted 
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with  the  ooUeit  seDttmento  of  liberty,  was,  however^  coo-* 
lideved  at  the  time  to  contaia  a  considerable  portion  of 
party  spirit,  and  the  character  of  Troliio^  the  Swedish 
minisler,  as  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  bat  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  minister  gained  any  thing  by 
projiibtting  its  performance,  since  be  could  not  suppress 
its  publication*  By  the  prohibition,  curiosity  was  awaken^ 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  it  excited  an  enthusiastiQ 
ardour  in  his  favour,  amongst  his  friends  and  of  the  pnblio 
generally,  who  were  not  biassed  by  the  other  party,  and 
the  aotbor  was  more  richly  rewarded  than  he  would  have 
been  by  the  profits  of  this  theatre.  Above  a  thousand 
copies  w^re  subscribed  for,  at  five  shillings  each,  and  by 
the  sale  of  subsequent  editions,  he  cleared  about  a  thousand 
pcHinds.  Dr.  Johnsoq  appeared  at  his  side,  and  wrote  a 
very  ingenious  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled  ''A  Complete 
Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the  rnali* 
eious  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gnstavqs  Vasa, 
l7S9,"4tQ. 

The  fame  Brooke  acquired  by  this  play,  seemed  the 
earnest  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  as  at  this  time  the 
prinee  proposed  Mrs.  Brooke  as  wet-nurse  to  the  child  of 
whom  the  princess  was  then  pregnant,  the  most  flattering 
prospects  opened  tp  his  imagination.  He  hired  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  netix  to  Pope's,  furnished  it  genteellyi  and 
sent  for  Mrs.  Brooke  and  family.  But,  alas !  his  flattering 
prospects  were  soon  obscured ;  he  was  taken  ill,  and  hia 
<K>mplaint  continued  so  violent  and  obstinate,  that  his 
physicians  considered  his  life  in  danger,  and  advised,  as  a 
last  resource,  his  native  air.  He  accordingly  removed 
thither,  and  soon  recovered.  But  when  his  return  was 
expected  by  his  friends,  to  their  great  jiur prise  he  parted 
with  the  house  at  Twickenham,  and  determined  to  remain 
in  Ireland.  For  a  conduct  so  apparently  inconsistent,  both 
as  to  interest  and  inclination,  he  declined  accounting  for. 
It  afterwards  appeared  Mrs*  Brooke  was  alarmed  at  the 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  opposition. 
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and  dreaded  the  consequence  with  which  his  next  pobli- 
cation  might  be  followed.  For  this  -singular  measure,  at 
this  favourable  crisis  in  his  history,  he  could  assign  no 
adequate  reason  without  exposing  her  to  the  imputation  of 
timidity,  and  himself  to  that  of  a  tender  and  too  yielding 
hosband.  He  still  continued  to  court  the  Muses,  and  kept 
up  a  literary  correspondence  with  bis  London  friends, 
particularly  with  Pope;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  all 
these  letters  were  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire.  In  one 
of  the  letters,  Pope  advised  Brooke  to  take  orders,  as 
being  a  profession  better  suited  to  his  principles,  dispo- 
sition, and  bis  genius,  than  that  of  the  law ;  and  also  less 
injurious  to  his  health.  Why  he  did  not  comply  with 
this  advice  cannot  now  be  known ;  for  it  appears  he  was 
always  of  a  religious  turn,  and  his  principles  those  of  the 
strictest  kind,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  his  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

In  1741  he  contributed  to  Ogle's  version  of  ChauceFs 
*'  Constantia;  or,'the  Man  of  Law's  Tale;'' and,  in  1745, 
his  tragedy  of  the  "  Earl  of  Westmoreland,"  was  per- 
formed on  the  Dublin  stage.  The  Farmer's  Letters  ap- 
peared the  same  year,  and  was  calculated  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Irish,  threatened,  as  they 
were  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  by  rebellion 
and  invasion.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  at  this  time  vice- 
roy, and  patronized  Mr.  Brooke,  from  the  admiration  of 
his  talents,  and  the  respect  which  his  virtues  obtained  from 
all.  The  office  of  barrack-master  was  conferred  on  him, 
which  fixed  him  some  years  in  Dublin.  In  1746  he  wrote 
an  epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  Dublin;  and  a  prologue  to 
Othello.  In  1747  he  contributed  to  Moore's  volume  of 
Fables,  four  of  great  poetical  merit,  m.  ''  The  Temple 
of  Hymen;"  "The  Sparrow  and  Dove;"  "  The  Female 
Seducers;"  and  ^'  Love  and  Vanity."  In  1748  he  wrote 
a  prologue  to  ''  The  Foundling ;"  and  an  opera,  entitled 
**  Little  John  and  the  Giants."    This  was  acted  only  one 
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Bighty  in  DabliOy  beiog  prohibited  on  account  of  political 
allusions.  This  produced  ^^  The  last  Speech  of  John 
Good,  alias  Jack  the  Giant  Queller;  a  satiricial  eflfusion, 
mixed  with  political  allegory,  and  a  profusion  of  quota- 
tions against  Tyrants  and  Tyranny."  In  1749,  his  tragedy 
of  the  ^^  Earl  of  Essex"  was  performed  at  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane,  with  much  success,  as  it  was  at 
that  time  preferred  to  those  before  written  on  the  same 
subject*  At  what  period  his  other  dramatic  pieces  were 
written  or  performed  is  uncertain ;  these  were  ^*  The  Con* 
tending  Brothers ;"  ''  The  Female  Officer ;"  and  ''  The 
Marriage  Contract/'  comedies :  ^'  The  Impostor,"  a  tra* 
gedy ;  and  *'  Cymbeline,"  an  alteration  from  Shakspeare. 
^'  Montezuma,"  although  printed  among  his  works,  is  said 
to  be  the  production  of  another. 

In  1762  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  The  Trial 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;"  in  which  he  generously  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  justice  and  propriety  of  removing 
the  restraints  on  that  class  of  the  community ;  and  in  his 
2eal  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  against  them, 
to  prove  it  might  be  done  with  safety,  he  was  led  to  assert 
that  the  history  of  the  ''  Irish  Massacre,  in  1641/'  is  no- 
thing but  an  old  wife's  fable.  Its  success  did  not  answer 
his  expectations ;  and,  wearied  at  length  with  fruitless 
efforts  to  arouse  the  slumbering  genius  of  his  country,  dis- 
appointed, and  disgusted,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  seat, 
and  there,  in  the  society  of  the  Muses,  and  the  peaceful 
bosom  of  domestic  love,  consoled  himself  for  lost  advan- 
tages and  deceitful  hopes.  An  affectionate  aud  only  bro- 
ther, with  a  wife  and  family  almost  as  numerous  as  his 
own,  accompanied  his  retirement;  and  there  for  many  years 
they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted  harmony—- dis- 
cord never  entered  their  habitation,  it  was  a  little  para- 
dise— the  abode  of  peace  and  love. 

''  The  Fool  of  Quality ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Earl  of 
Moreland,"  appeared  in  1766;  a  novel  which  excited 
much  attention  in  England;  and,  certainly,  a  work  replete 
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with  th«  knowledge  of  homan  life  and  mannersy  and  in 
whioh  are  admirablex traits  of  moral  feelipg  and  propriety; 
bat,  towards  the  close,  there  is  too  moch  of  religious  dis- 
oHssion  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  became,  however, 
when  completed  in  5  vols,  in  1770,  a  very  popular  novel  i 
and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  In  1772  he  pub« 
lished  '^  Redemption,- *  a  poem ;  in  which  that  great  mys-» 
tery  of  our  religion  is  explained,  with  a  boldness  and 
amplification  seldom  hazarded;  anditmi^t  be  admitted, 
that  sometimes  his  enthusiasm  surmounted  bis  better 
judgment,  and  in  this  poem  the  introdnotion  of  rhymes, 
which  must  be  read  according  to  the  vulgar  Irish>  de- 
ducted considerably  from  the  merit  of  the  performance. 
His  last  work  was  *'  Juliet  Grenville,"  a  novel  in  three 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  1774;  and  is  very  justly 
entitled  **  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart,''  the  secret 
movements  of  which  few  novelists  have  better  displayed  ; 
but  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  religion  with  the  common  and  trifling  incidents  of 
modern  romance,  that  his  best  friends  could  not  but 
lament  the  absence  of  that  genius,  spirit,  and  judgment 
which  once  enlightened  his  mind.  It  has  been  said,  that, 
in  this  year,  Garrick  pressed  him  earnestly  to  write  for  the 
stage ;  but  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  supposing  this 
to  be  incorrect,  that  it  is  needless  to  mention  contradic* 
tory  reports. 

Our  author's  tenderness  of  heart,  and  unsuspecting 
temperi  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  could 
not  b^  deaf  to  a  tale  of  distress ;  his  purse  w-as  ever  ready^ 
and  he  relieved  their  necessities,  and  added  to  his  own. 
At  length  he  was  compelled,  first  to  mortgage,  and  then 
to  sell  bis  paternal  lands,  and  remove  to  KiMare.  Here 
he  resided  some  time,  and  then  took  a  farm  hear  his 
former  residence.  Not  long  after  his  removal,  his  mind 
received  a  shock,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered  ;  they  had  been  happily  united  for  nearly 
fifty  years.     This  calamity,  aggravated  by  the  decease  of 
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Us  cfaildren,'  which,  from  seTenteen,  were  now  reduced  to 
two,  together  with  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  was 
followed  by  such  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  as  to  leave 
little  hope  of  recovery.  However,  religion  had  early  been 
planted  in  his  mind;  and-4hough  the  blossoms  for  a  time 
appeared  to  wither,  the  root  lived  ;  and,  as  he  approached 
his  last  days,  it  revived,  and  like  a  medicinal  balm  shed 
its  healing  balsam  on  his  wounded  heart.  He  £ed, 
Oct.  10,  1 7d3,  Ijeaving  a  son,  since  dead;  and  a  daughter, 
the  child  of  his  old  age.  He  was  in  possession  of  the 
place  of  barrack-master  of  MuUingar  at  his  death. 

His  poetical  w.orks  were  collected  in  1778,  in  four  vols, 
octavo^  but  printed  very  incorrectly,  and  with  the  addition 
of  some  pieces  which  were  not  his.  In  179^  another 
edition  was  published,  in  Dublin,  by  his  daughter;  who 
procured  some  memoirs  of  her  father,  and  prefixed  them 
to  the  first  volume.  In  this  she  observes,  she  found  many 
difiiculties,  as  the  greater  part  of  his  friends  and  contem- 
poraries had  departed  before  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
Miss  Broo)ce  could  not  obtain  more  correct  information, 
since  the  narrative  is  in  many  points  confused  and  con- 
tradictory;  yet  from  all  it  is  apparent  that  Brooke  was  a 
man  of  most  amiable  character,  endowed  with  the  kindest 
and  best  feelings  of  our  nature;  and,  perhaps,  f<^w  men 
have  produced  writings  of  equal  variety,  the  tendency  of 
all  being  so  uniformly  in  favour  of  religious  and  moral 
principles  ;  yet*  truth  must  admit  that  there  are  in  these 
liiany  inconsistencies,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  feelings,  and  it  is 
certainly  repugnant  to  taste  and  propriety,  the  bringing 
together,  as  it  were  in  the  same  page,  the  most  awful 
doctrines  of  religion  and  the  lighter  incidents:  and  humor- 
ous sketches  of  vulgar  or  fashionable  life ;  yet  this  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  his  novels,  and  remains  a  sad 
memorial  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  the  best  minds. 
As  a  poet  he  delights  his  reader  by  occasional  flights  of  a 
vivid  imaginntion ;  and  his  first  production,  '^  Universal 
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Bcsiuty^"  has  a  Gharming  display  of  fancy  in  many  porter. 
It  bas  been  insinuated  tbafc  Pope,  to  wbom  be  submitted 
ity  gave  some  aissistaace ;  but  this  may  admit  df  doubt, 
from  the  absence  of  that  regularity  and  8nMK>tbn68s  so 
imiTersal  in  the  writings  of  the  latter. 

Ihiring  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Brooke,  his  religiow 
opinioiM  approached  to  what  is  termed  metbodistical^ 
yet  be  uniforiAly  supported  the  stage;  and  we  find  chreii 
trifling  farces  among  his  works.  Whether  die  importunity 
of  injudicious  friends,  or  the  pressing  occasions  of  enlibarv 
rassed  circumstances,  pointed  to  the  stage  as  a  profitdile 
resource,  cannot  now  be  known  ^  but,  it  is  certain  he 
lived  more  Consistently  than  he  wrote.  No  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  collect  his  family  to  prayer;  and  he 
not  only  read,  but  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them,witb 
a  clearness  and  fervency  edifying  and  interesting.  The 
following  anecdote  will  more  immediately  illustnite  bis 
ability  on  this  head : — 

One  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were  iras^mbled  ii» 
the  roral  church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  they 
waited  a  long  time  the -arrival  of  their  clergyman.  An 
last, finding  he  was  not  likely  to  come  that  day,  they  judged 
that  some  accident  had  detained  him;  and,  being  lotb  tor 
depart  entirely  without  their  errand,  they,  with  ode  aecdrd, 
requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would  perfcurm  the  service  for 
them,  and  expound  a  part  of  tlie  Scriptures.  He  con* 
sented,  and  the  previousr  prayers  being  over,  he  bpened 
the  Bible,  and  preached  extempore  on  the  first  text  that 
struck  his  eye.  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the  clergy- 
man entered,  and  found  the  whole  congregation  id  tears. 
He  entreated  Mr.Brc»!»ke  to  proceed;  but  this  he  modestly 
refused ;  and  the  other  as  modestly  deelated,  that,  after 
the  testimony  of  superidr  abilities,  which  be  peroeivied  in 
the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  be  would  think  it  pre- 
sumption and  folly  to  hazard  any  thing  of  his  o\^n.  Ac*' 
cordingly^  the  concluding  prayers  alone  were  said^  and 
the  congvegutton  dismissed  fi>r  the  day. 
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Amofag  his  tenadts  and  humble  friendd^  he  was  thci 
btti^voleiit  add  generous  character  he  had  been  aecut^ 
tomed  ib  depict  in  hh  wbrks ;  and  it  may  be  trulj  said« 
#hiht  ht  had  ihe  the^nu, — ^he  relieved  the  poor,  comforted 
the  afflicted,  converted  the  Weak,  and  literally  went  ^bont 
ddiiig  good. 
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▼T  Asl  daughter  ot  the  abdve^add  was  one  6^  the  brightest 
literary  ornaments  of  her  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  of 
a  lady  so  celebrated^  So  little  is  known.  Her  first  publica- 
tion was  a  translation  of  a  Song,  and  Monody  by  Carolan, 
in  "  Walker^s  Irish  Bards ;"  to  neither  of  these  translations 
did  she  affix  her  name.  Her  translation  of  the  Monody  is 
thus  prefaced  by  Walker :  "  For  the  benefit  of  the  English 
reader,  I  shall  here  give  an  elegant  iParaphrase  of  this 
Monody  by  a  young  lady,  whose  name  I  am  enjoined  to 
conceal-^with  the  modesty  ever  attendant  on  true  merit; 
and  with  the  sweet  timidity  natural  to  her  sex,  she  shrinks 
from  the  public  eye.*'  She  was,  however,  at  length  pre* 
vailed  on  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  others  of  her  literary  friends, 
to  cotiquer  her  timidity,  and  to  engage  \ti  a  work  for  which 
sbe  seemed  admirably  calculated.  Accordingly,  in  the' 
yea^  1787,  she  undertook  a  translation  of  such  production^ 
of  merit  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Irish  Bards,  as  she 
could  collect  amongst  her  friends,  and  in  the  year  follow-^ 
iiig  appeared  her  "  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry;"  a  work 
nniversally  and  justly  admired,  as  affording  gratification, 
both  to  the  antiquary  and  lover  of  poesy. 

In  the  year  1791,  she  once  more  presented  bersdf  before 
the  public  eye,  as  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  she  pnb* 
lished  ^'  The  School  for  Christians,  in  Dialogues,  for  thef 
use  of  Children.'*  In  the  preface  to  this  little  work,  she 
informs  us,  that  ^^  her  only  object  in  this  publication  is, 
Ae  happiness  of  seeing  it  become  useful  to  her  species, 
OTd  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  the  profits  of  the  book  ott 
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the  enlargement  of  a  little  plan  she  has  formed^  for  the 
charitable  education  of  children,  whose  parents  are  top 
poor  to  afford  them  the  means  of  instruction."  But  her 
praise-worthy  literary  labours  did  not  close  here:  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  she  re^published 
all  his  works,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  well- written  sketch 
of  his  life.  There  her  exertions  in  the  fields  of  literature 
terminated ;  for  shortly  aifter  (on  the  29th  March,  1793) 
a  malignant  fever  put  an  end  to  her  valuable  life. 

It  is  said,  she  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Belisarius,'^ 
which  was  spoken  very  highly  of  by  those  who  had  read 
it ;  but  the  manuscript  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 
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An  ingenious  mezzotinto  engraver,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  is  to  his  instruction  the  world  is  indebted  for 
two  very  celebrated  mezzotinto  engravers,  M'Ardell,  and 
Houston,  who  were  both  apprenticed  to  him. 

The  year  that  Brooks  left  Ireland  is  unknown;  but  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  produced  a  specimen  of  an  art 
which  has  since  been  applied  and  extended  to  a  very  con- 
siderable manufacture  at  Liverpool  and  several  oth^r 
places  in  England — which  was  printing  in  enamel , colours 
to  burn  on  china,  which  having  been  shewn  to  that  gene- 
ral patriot  and  worthy  character.  Sir  Theodore  Jansen,  he 
conceived  it  might  proves  national  advantage,  and  readily 
embarked  in  it,  taking  York-house,  at  Battersea,  and  fitting 
it  up  at  a  considerable  expense.  One  Gynn,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  a  very  ingenious  designer  and  engraver,  was  em- 
ployed, with  the  celebrated  John  Hall,  who  at  that  time 
was  very  young.  The  subjects  they  chose,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  stories  from  Ovid  and  Homer,  and  were 
greatly  admired,  not  only  for  their  beauty  of  design  and 
engraving,  but  for  the  novelty  of  execution,  and  were 
indefatigably  sought  after  by  the  curious,  for  pendents 
in  cabinets^  or  covers  to  toilet  boxes.    This  manufacture 
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might  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  all  parties^  but 
owing  to  the  bad  management  and  dissipated  conduct  of 
Brooks^  it  became  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Jansen^ 
i^ho  was  lord  ^ma^or  of  London  at  that  time;  but  the  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  was  withheld  until  his  office  was^ 
eKpire.d/on  accOFunt  of  his  not  wishing  to  receive  the  usual 
annual  stipend  for  his  support,  which  is  customary  under- 
such  circumstances,  and  the  city  manifested  their  respect 
for  him,  by  choosing  him  afterwards  into  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  which  be  held  until  his  decease. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  manufactory,  Brooks  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  place  more  congenial  to  his  nature,' 
namely,  a  public-house,  situated  in  Westminster,  and  kept 
by  one  Rose,  and  so  attached  was  he  either  to  his  host,  or 
the  "  bosom  of  his  family,"  that  he  stirred  not  out  of  his 
apartments  for  several  years.  On  Rose's  quitting  this 
house,  Brooks  manifested  his  regard  for  him  by  following 
him  to  the  "  White  Hart,*'  Bioomsbury,  where  he  re-^ 
mained  in  the  same  happy  state  of  seclusion  for  years,  aild 
'f  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  house  by  an  event  which 

he,  no  doubt,  feelingly  regretted — the.  decease  of  his 
landlord;  thdk  were  separated  two  congenial  souls,  which 
nothing  in  all  probability  could  have  separated,  except 
death,  or  a  bailiff.  After  this  unhappy  occurrence,  his 
6ld  friend  Hall  (who  was  then  very  eminent)  took  him 
home**  from  whose  house,'*  says  his  biographer,  with  an 
elegant  archness,  "  he  never  mqped  until  turned  eut  by  the 
undertakers,'* 

•'  Although  in  his  latter  days  he  was  systematically  dis- 
sipated, yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  great  shai'e  of  industry  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
made  a  cof^  from  the  print  of  Hogarth's  Richard  HI.  in 
pen  and  ink,  which  was  esteemed  a  mirade;  for  when  it 
was  shewn  to  Hogarth,  who  was  desired  to  view  it  with 
attention,  he  was  so  far  deceived,  as  to  reply,  he  saw 
nothing  in  it  remarkable,  but  that  it  was  a  very  tine  im- 
pression; and  was  not  convinced  until  the  original  was 
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firoduced,  to  shev  th«t  tlijg  wa^  a  v^TiatioQ  in  some  trifiing 
eircumstaoces. 

He  lived  about  the  year  174S.  Ilia  priots  are  chiefly 
|>ortr&its;  amongst  which  are  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbtsbop 
of  Armagh,  and  William  Aldricb,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin* 
There  is  also  a  print  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  by  h|m 
after  Wyck. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BROUNCKER, 

Visco<]|NT  PF  Castle  J.YOi^s,an  eminent  math^piati- 
cian,  and  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  w^s  bora 
about  the  year  1 620*  He  received  no  regular  univprsijy 
education,  bu»  applied  himself  with  such  dUigenqe  fp  tbp 
r^tudy  of  the  mathematics,  as  to  a^riv^  at  great  perfectiofl 
in  that  useful  branch  of  knowledge.  He  succ«^d|ed  to  hif 
father's  honours  in  1645,  and  in  June  in  the  following 
y^ar  he  was  created  M.D.  of  the  university  of  Oj^cford, 
Jn  April  1660,  he  subscribed  with  mapy  qtherp,  ^  c^cdafa** 
tion  wherein  (Sea^ral  Monk  was  ackpowledged  t^jer^jor^ 
of  tlie  laws  and  privileges  of  these  nations. 

Oa  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  l6,6^,  ^q 
W^s  appointed  president  pro  tqnpor^,  a  situatipn  yfhii^ 
was  at  first  continued  to  him  by  monthly,  and  aften?fardn 
by  yearly  el^ctio«§.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  ^\>ont 
fifteeii  years,  and  was  of  considerable  service,  ^s  well  an 
a  distinguished  ornament  to  that  learned  body.  He  ^IsQ 
eiyoyed  the  offices  of  chancellor  to  Queen  Catherine  wd 
keeper  of  her  great  seal ;  ^nd  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  apd  maftt^r 
of  St.  Catherine's  hospital,  ^le^r  the  Tofijer  of  Lfflidon., 
This  last  h^^  obtained  in  1681,  after  a  long  suit  ^t  law; 
V^itb  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  one  of  the  judges  of  th^  comn^oi^ 

pl^as. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  Westminster^ 
April  5,  1684,  aged  sixty-four  years,  and  w^s  t)uried  TO 
the  14th  of  the  ?am?  month,  in  a  vault  which  he  ^  pjf? 
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pared  for  iiimBelf  ki  th^^  midclk  of  tde  4:hoir  bekmgiDg  to 
ttie  iiospital  of  St.  Catherioe. 

A  Ikt  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  Park's  editioo  of 
Lord  Oi»foi4's  Noble  Authors. 


©R.  JEMMET  BROWN 

Was  descended  iwnn  a  respectable  family  long  settled  al 
Cork.  His  grandfather  was  a  merchant  of  consideraUe 
eonseqaepoe,  and  intending  his  eldest  son  for  the  mercaa* 
tile  profession,  sent  hiai  to  Holland  at  an  early  age,  to 
qoaiify  himself  in  various  branches  of  comnrerce,  that 
eouU'Oot  be  acquired  in  his  native  country.  Whest  luB 
had  remained  in  the  Netherlands  about  three  or  four  years^ 
his  fetfaer  sent  for  him  borne,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
settling  liim  in  marriage  and  id  business*  He  dutifully 
obeyed  his  father^  lettev  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
{attded  at  the  custom-house  quay,  at  Cork,  on  a  Sunday 
ifiomiig,  at  a  time  when  the  congregation  were  coming 
oat  of  Christ-church*  Not  having  #eeo  bis  native  couo^ 
try  for  some  years,  he  selected  a  post  near  the  ehuiich,  and 
whepe,  placing  himself  against  it  in  a  pensive  yet  iateresiv 
ipg  posture,  he  beheld  the  various  groiipes  passing  by, 
and  gazed  upon  them  all  indiliiereiit,  tiii  be  saw  oat 
i^^  wfa0se  fairy  form  was  never  to  be  forgot ;"  he,  of  coucsey 
followed  her  home,  and  determined  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  with  any  other  woman.  The  next  mocning  be 
raceifed  the  agreeable  commands  to  prepare  hiinself  to 
visit  his  intended  bride ;  his  feelings  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe;  he  gloomily  obeyed;  but  what  were  his 
transports,  his  exeess  of  joy,  when^  upon  the  introduction, 
he  found  her  to  be  the  very  same  young  lady  whom  he 
beheld  the  iQorning  before,  and  whom  the  every  wish  of 
his  heart  was  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  It  is  almost 
ioee^ess  to  say  they  were  married  in  a  month,  mid  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  first  fruits  of  that 
marriage. 
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Mr.  Brown  being  intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
churchy '  was  educated  accordingly,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  forms  of  the  university,  ordained,  and  through 
the  interest  of  his  father,  shortly  obtained  a  handsome 
living.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  situation  has  not 
been  recorded,  but  his  next  promotion  was  to  the  deanery 
of  Elphin,  which  had  the  advantage  of  affluence  being 
attached  to  it.  This  benefice  he  obtained  through  the 
interest  of  Henry  Boyle,  Earl  of  Shannon,  at  that  time 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  and  the 
**  Scandalous  Chronicle"  declared,  that  this  interest  was 
first  formed  by  Mr.  Brown's  making  the  speaker  a  present 
of  a  fine  hunter,  who  from  that  instant  perceived  his 
talents,  and  patronized  him  accordingly. 

Whether  the  hunter  had  any  share  in  Dr.  Brown's 
advancement  is  now  of  little  consequence ;  suffice  it  to 
observe,  the  politics  of  Ireland  at  that  time  ran  very  high; 
the  whole  kingdom  were  divided  amongst  two  parties^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Williamites  and  Jacobites  (nearly 
answering  the  principles  of  our  Whig  and  Tory).  Brown 
was  of  the  former,  on  the  purest  principles  of  attachment; 
and  would,  if  necessary i  defend  those  principles  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Boyle  was  likewise  a  Williamite  up 
to  the  head  and  ears ;  and  so  staunch  an  advocate  for  the 
cause  as  Brown  was,  could  not  well  miss  the  patronage  of 
the  former.  Brown  was  likewise  a  keen  sportsman;  so 
was  Boyle :  thus  from  a  congeniality  of  amusemeuts,  as 
well  as  politics,  an  union  was  formed  between  both,  whi<^ 
only  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  earl. 

In  1743,  Dr.  Brown  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killaloe; 
soon  after  of  Dromore;  and  in  1745,  Bishop  of  his  native 
city  of  Cork.  Here  he  continued  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  that  time  had  the  opportunity  of  providing  handsomely 
for  his  sons  and  relations ;  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
bred  ecclesiastics.  As  a  diocesan,  Dr.  Brown  was  a  great 
disciplinarian;  keeping  his  clergy  to  constant  residtoce 
and  punctual  duties,  and  examining  with  great  acouraoy 
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into  all  parocUal  matters  at  bis  visitations.  He  gave  the 
example  himself  by  constantly  attending  divine  service 
twice  a  day,  and  by  preaching  every  Sunday  evening  at 
the  several  parish  churches  alternately. 

During  his  residence  at  Cork,  he  was  involved  in  a 
contest  with  one  of  his  clergy^  of  the  name  of  Dallas^  on 
account  of  the  latter  not  complymg  with  the  orders  of  his 
superior*  The  fact  was  this :  The  ceremony  of  marriage, 
before  the  bishop's  time,  was  equally  performed  in  tli9 
private  house  of  the  parties,  or  at  churchy  just  as  they 
themselves  settled  it :  Dn  Brown  issued  out  general  direc- 
lioDs  at  an  early  visitation,  and  by  the  usual  official 
notices,  'VThat  no  clergyman  in. bis  diocese,  after  such  a 
day,  should  marry  any  couple  in  his  diocese,  but  in  th^ 
body  of  the  parish  church  of  one  of  the  parties."  This 
order  was  inadvertently  broke  through  by  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
was.  persuaded,  by  .the  influence  of  his  pupil  (a  gentleman 
of  considerable  fortune),  to  marry  him  at  his  own  house. 
Dallas  perhaps  thought  the  particular  occasion  >  might 
make  the  bishop  overlook  it;  or,  at  the  worst,  a  slight 
apology  would  atone  for  his  transgression  :  but  Dr.  Brown 
was  not  of  a  temper  thus  easily  to  forgive  so,  marked 
a  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  summoned  Dallas 
to  appear  before  him,  and  he  not  willing  to  make  such  an 
apology  as  his  bishop  dictated,  a  spiritual  law-suit  com« 
menced,  which,  after  traveliiog  through  all  the  courts, 
finally  rested  in  a  confirmation  of  the  bishop's  sentence, 
which  was  a  suspension  from  all  ecclesiastical  duties. 

Blame  was  attached  to  both  parties  at  the  time:  to 
Dallas,  for  the  first  breaking  through  the  positive  orders  of 
his  diocesan ;  and  to  the  bishop,  for  pursuing  an  offence  of 
so  trivial  a  nature  with  such  rigid  perseverance*  This 
apology,  however,  may  fairly  be  made  for  the  bishop,  who, 
beside  having  officially  a  fault  to  correct  in  his  inferior, 
bad  to  give  an  example  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  who 
might  on  other  occasions  plead  apologies  for  transgressing 
his  orders.    The  issue,  however,  was  fatal  to  poor  Dallas, 
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be  not  onl J  lost  hia  cuiacjr,  but  toon  after  la*  «cl^ool ;  nor 
did  me  ever  hear  be  was  properly  remunerated  by  tbe 
family  for  wbom  he  risked  and  lost  so  much. 

In  1772  Dr.  Brown  was  removed  to  Elphioi  and  in  1775 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Taam;  previeus  to  which 
period  his  wife  died,  and  he  entered  into  the  eoanubial 
state  a  second  timci  at  the  steady  age  of  seventy,  choosing 
for  his  partner  tbe  widow  of  a  Captain  Barry/  a .  li|dy 
possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  higbiy  accomplished, 
fnd  who  h4d  attained  tbe  age  of  thirty.  .The  seeming 
inequality  of  this  match  was  commented  on  in  the  nsoal 
i^reeable  way,  and  many  jokes  (which  cannot  be  tod 
much  reprobated)  passed  at  the  tea  tables  and  other 
parties  of  tbe  friends  of  both  sides ;  aoMHigst  which  the 
following  6on  m^  was  long  recorded  :-^ 

Tbe  day  after  )the  ceremony,  several  of  tbe  bishops  and 
dignified  clergy  of  his  acqaaintance,  who  happened  to  be 
in  or  near  Dublin,  agreed  to  go  and  compliment  him  on 
tbe  occasion.  The  archbishop,  who  was  always  a  man  of 
high  spirits,  and  which  he  eojoyed  to  the  last,  bore  their 
raillety  with  great  good  humour,  and  retaliated  on, them 
in  their  own  way.  ^*  Well,  but,''  said  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
^'though  we  need  not  ask  you,  my  lord,  how  you  are, 
seeing  }'ou  in  such  high  spirits,  how  does  Mrs.  Brown  bear 
the  hurry  of  her  new  situation  V* — "  Oh !  perfectly  well,*' 
replied  the  other;  ''for  I  can  assure  you  she  had  the  full 
benefit  of  clergy !" — *^  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  that,"  said 
the  bishop,  looking  very  gravely ;  "  as  you  know,  my  lord, 
by  our  laws,  she  cannot  have  that  benefit  a  second  time." 

He  died  in  his  archbishopric  in  about  eight  years  after 
his  marriage  (1782),  without  issue  by  his  last  wife,  but 
leaving  several  grandchildren,  and  other  relations,  behind 
him.  His  eldest  son  Edward  died  a  dean,  and  left  several 
children.  His  second  son  Thomas  died  early,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  without  a  family.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  his  youngest  died 
unmarried. 


Dr.  Erowii*9  first  wife  was  a  Miotf  W^terluxuAe^  ftisterof 
the  (diauceUqr  of  ib«  di0<iesr>  wbieb  office  \w  aflerwards 
QOoferred  on  bis  sieooiid  MwTbiDis9$.  His  last  wife's  maiden 
name  was  Swan,  si^er  to  BeUipgham  Swan,  Esq.  and 
afterwards  married  to  Captain  Butty,  son  of  the  celebrated 
3ir  Edward  Qarry,  who^  beside  being  an  eminent  physic 
ciaari^rote  the  celebrated  treatise  '^On  the  Wines  of  the 

The  bishop's  country  is^idenc§  was  .Riverstown,  a  pa^ 
ternal  estate  near  Cork,  which  he  laid:  on t  with  great 
elegapce,  and  where  he  linred  with  mucb  hospitality.  His 
town  residenee^  called  "  The  Sishop-s  Palace/'  had  little  to 
valoe  itself  on  as  a  buildings  besides  its  being  roomys 
and  a  good  situation :  the  library  is  a  pretly  good  one,  and 
one  of  the  rooms  is  ornamented  with  a  sefies  of  all  the 
portraits  of  the  3ishops  of  Cork  since  ihe  Refom^ation. 

Amongst  these  portraits,  that  of  the  celebrated  Df« 
William  l»yw,  promoted  to  tbi^  see  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
if^  149?>  4^myfi^  particular  notice^  from  the  fpllowing 
qfepr^  hi^fpry  qf  the;  pri|[inal  :— 

LypPi  though  A  °ian  of  tolerable  education,  had  tal^ea 
aq  early  UMug  tP  tl?e  s^  s^ryipei  and  by  degrees  rose  to 
the  cpmmaud  qf  a  frigate,  where  h(s  signalized  himself  so 
much  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
prpml^^d  him  the  first  place  iq  her  power.  Soon  after, 
4)^  bishppric  pf  Cork  became  vacant ;  and  Lyon,  relying 
OQ  b^r  promise,  without  finding  in  bimself  any  disqualifi* 
c^opf  for  the  office^  splicited  h^r  for  the  bishopric.  The 
(]i9^en  at  fir^t  excus^  herself  on  acoount  of  the  impvo* 
priety  pf  th^  request ;  but  Lypp  pres^ng  her  on  the  words 
qf  her  promise,  whiqb  were  without  any  exception,  and 
^bipi^  b^  r^ti^d  on,  the  queen  consented,  and  he  was  co»» 
l^cr^tad  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  spring  of  1583. 

He  was  bishop  of  this  diocese  near  thirty-fire  years ; 
a)\d^  dunog  all  that  time^  behaved  himself  with  great  pro* 
P^ifty  ftf  a  f^ltrgyman ;  and>  being  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
yiufsh  §t|§ohfd  tP  tb^  deforipatipni  was  very  servieeable  in 
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the  promotion  and  discipline  of  the  protestant  religion. 
He  never  attempted  to  preach  bnt  6nce,  and  that  was  on 
the  queen's  death,  which  it  is  supposed  he  lamented  with* 
great  sincerity.  Amongst  othei^  topics  of  discourse  on 
this  occasion,  he  observed,  ^'  Fatal  as  the  day  was  for  all 
true  lovers  of  the  church  and  state,  still  there  were  no 
doubts  but  many  would  be  glad  of  it:  this  wish  (said  the- 
honest  blunt  zealot)  they  are  now  fully  gratified  in ;  the 
day  is  come,  and  the  d — 1  do  them  good  with  it." 

By  his  portrait,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  stout,  short, 
swarthy-looking  man ;  his  right-hand  extended,  and  want- 
ing the  forefinger,  which  was  shot  off  in  one  of  bis  early 
engagements  with  the  Spaniards. 

''  Dr.  Brown  was  in  his  person  a  tall,  manly,  well-looking 
figure,  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  decisive  countenance.  He 
was  in  principles  a  high  churchman,  and  executed  the 
duties  of  a  bishop  with  that  punctuality  which  demanded 
obedience  from  his  inferior  clergy.  He  preached  more 
sermons,  perhaps,  than  any  dignitary  of  his  time,  though' 
we  do  not  know  that  he  printed  any,  or  that  he  published 
any  thing  else,  except  one  or  two  pamphlets  during 
his  contest  with  Dallas,  which,  though  written  forcibly 
enough  in  respect  to  the  subject,  bore  no  marks  of  stiperior- 
v^riting. 

.  Though  possessed  of  no  great  eloquence  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  yet  he  was  a  good  matter  of  fact  speaker,  and 
was  always  reckoned  useful  in  the  house,  which  he  regu- 
larly attended  in  the  busy  time  of  parliament.  In  the'' 
recess,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  he  mostly 
resided  at  Riverstown.  He  had  a  social  turn  amongst 
intimates,  and  particularly  amongst  the  ladies,  who  formed 
most  of  his  parties;  and  to  whom  he  always  shewed  those 
particular  attentions  which  form  so  ihlich  the  characteristic 
trait  of  an  Irishman. 

Being  so  many  years  Bishop  of  Cork,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  handsomely  for  most  of  the  branches 
of  his  family,  and  he  was  too  good  a  christian  "  to^neglect 
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his  own   bou&ehold."    To  his   twO'  sohs  he  gave  good 

livings,  with   church   dignities.      To   bis  elder  brother, 

Dr.  St.  John  Brown,  a  living  worth  near  lOOOi.  per  annum. 

To  his  second  brother,  who  was  a  layman,  the  registry  of 

the  city  of  Cork,  a  place  worth  then  between  four  and  fivfe 

hundred  pounds  per  year.     His  nephews,  his  cousins,  and 

other  relations,  who  were  bred  to  the  church,  likewise 

partook  of  his  bounties :  nor  did  he  neglect  the  inferior 

clergy  (though  no  way  related  to  him),  who  had  services, 

large  families,  or  considerable  merit,  to  recbmmend  them. 

Observing  one  day,  at  a  visitation,  a  stout  country,  or 

rather  ploughman- looking  parson  in  the  consistory,  with  a 

tattered  gown  and  old  wig,  he  particularly  examined  him 

in  respect  to  the  state  of  his  church.     The  honest  parson, 

who  felt  poverty  to  be  no  disgrace,  told  him  he  was  a 

curate  of  but  fifty  pounds  per  year,  for  which  he  did  the 

duties  of  two  churches.;  that  he  had  eight  children;  that 

not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  he  walked  thirty  miles 

every  year  up  to  the  visitation ;  and  if  it  was  not  foi:  the 

additional  labour  of  his  own  hands,  with  those  of  has  wife 

and  eldest  son,  they  must  want  the  necessaries  of  life! 

This  artless  story  had  a  visible  effect  even  upon  the 
pampered  Levites  around  him.  The  bishop  beard  him 
with  particular  attention,  commended  his  conduct,  and 
told  him,  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  remedy  his 
situation  ;  which  he  punctually  performed,  as  in  less  than 
three  months  he  presented  him  with  a  living,  worth 
i  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  per  year. 

The  poor  curate,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  brought 
up  his  whole  family  to  town,  to  thank  in  person  their 
generous  benefactor.  The  bishop  was  pleased  with  this 
honest  mark  of  gratitude,  entertained  them  with  great 
hospitality,  and  dismissed  them  with  little  domestic  pre* 
sents.  He  enjoyed  this  living  for  many  years,  and  educated 
his  family  with  great  propriety:  on  every  visitation-day 
he  previously  called  at  the  bishop's  palace,  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  his  patron ;  and,  as  the  parson  was  always  fond 
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of  punchi  the  first  toast  be  d^aak  after  diiiiier>  from  a  (ult 
bowl  of  this  liquor^  was  '^The  Bishop  of  Co^k  and  Ross^ 
and  God  bless  him !" 

Dr.  Browii  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  anfl 
H  was  whispered,  that  som^  time  prior  to  hid  decease/ 
he  felt  the  fall  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  vitriolic  inaiim; 
''That  marriages  that  ddn't  find  people  equals  selddm 
make  them  so/' 


PETER  BROWNE,  D.D, 

Was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  senior  felldW  of 
Trinity  College,  Doblin,  and  afterwards  provost  of  it,  froni 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  se^  of  Cork  and  Ross,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  the  11th  of  January,  I709>  itnd  was 
consecrated  on  the  10th  of  April,  1710.  He  had  no  ^cle- 
ftiastical  preferments  before  his  advancement  to  th^se  sees, 
except  a  lectureship  rn  St.  Bridget's  parish,  Dublin,  whil^ 
he  was  a  junior  fellow,  and  after  that  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary's  in  that  city,  being  appointed  thereto  by  ah  act  of 
parliament,  which  created  the  parishes  of  St.  Paal^s  and 
St.  Mary's  out  of  the  old  parish  of  St.  Micbam.  But  be 
snrrettdered  the  same  on  the  9th  of  Novediber,  \W9  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ-church  (who  had  the  coUa* 
tion  thereto)  on  bis  promotion  to  his  provostsfaip. 

He  died  at  Cork  on  the  25th  of  August,  1735.  *' He 
was,"  says  Harris,  ''an  austere,  retired,  and  mortified  man ; 
but  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank  for  learning  among  hi^ 
brethren,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  preacher  of  his  age, 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and  a  fine  elocution. 
He  studied,  and  was  master  of  the  most  exact  and  just 
pronunciation,  heightened  by  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn 
tofie  of  voice ;  aiid  set  ofF  by  a  serious  air,  and  a  venerable 
person ;  all  which  united,  commanded  the  most  awful 
attention  in  his  bearers  of  all  sorts.  He  was  eminent  for 
hi^  critical  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  enabled 
trim  to  explain  the  beauty,  cfnergy,  and  sublimity  of  the 
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sacred  writings  to  great  advantage :  and  as  he  bad  fontietf 
himself  upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  he  quickly  in- 
troduced a  true  taste  of  eloquence  into  that  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  head ;  and  atterly  banished 
that  false  glitter  of  shining  thoughts,  and  idle  affectatiod 
of  points,  and  turns,  which  reigned  before  in  the  sertlionsr 
of  their  most  eminent  preachers;  by  dbewinrg  how  con- 
temptible they  were,  compared  with   the  solidity  and 
dignity  which  discovered  themselves  in  hh  plainer,  bdt 
more  correct  and  nervous  periods.    Yet  after  all,  his  ttiosi 
distinguished  talent  was  thdt  of  inspiring  true  piety  into 
the  hearts  of  all  that  beard  him  preach  or  pray ;  bis  h^arf 
was  full  of  it;  and  his  whole!  air,  manner,  and  tone  of 
voice  (whether  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  altar)  breathed  and 
inspired  it  pure  and  fervent.     The  liturgy  of  the  ehurch 
of  Ireland  was  seen  in  a  new  light  of  beauty  and  excelteflcy, 
when  he  officiated:  and  more  particularly  the  communion 
service  was  fett  and  confessed,  by  every  man  that  h^ard  it 
from  his  mouth,  to  be  an  heavenly  composition. 

*^  His  whole  life  was  one  uniformten  or  of  piety  and  trud 
religion.  He  expended  vast  sums  in  charitable  uses ;  but 
took  particular  paina  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  theai 
private;  even  those  who  were  relieved,  knew  not  the  hand 
from  whence  their  assistance  came.  He  made  it  a  rule, 
never  to  trust  any  person  to^  c&aiey  his  charity  a  second 
time,  who  had  once  diTulged  what  he  desired  should  bef 
kept  secret  from  all  the  world. 

'^  By  bis  generous  eocooragement  severd  ehurcbesr  wer^ 
rebuilt  and  repaired,  and  a  handsome  public  library,  with 
a  large  room  for  a  charity  school,  erected  hear  his  cathe- 
dral. Although  those  good  works  were  not  enrtirely  done 
at  his  own  expense;  yet  he  was  the  mdst  considerable 
contributor  to  them.  And  in  such  cases,  bis  most  inti^ 
mate  friends  could  seldom  discover  the  anK>UQt  of  bis  dis^ 
bursements.  He  expended  upward  of  dOOO/.  on  a  country 
house  and  improvements,  at  Ballinaspack,  or  Bishopstown, 
near  Cork  ;  which  he  Uuilt  for  a  summer  retreat,  knd  left 
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to  his  successors  free  from  any  charge^  as  he  did  also  his 
improvements  at  Bishopscourt,  in  Cork,  of  a  considerable 
value. 

'^  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  death-bed  donations ;  and 
therefore  what  he  left  by  his  will  to  public  uses,  was 
chiefly  a  contingency  of  3000/.  if  a  young  female  relation 
of  his  died  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  her  marriage, 
or  if  she  married  without  the  consent  of  a  clergyman, 
under  whose  care  he  left  her.  If  any  of  these  things  should 
happen,  then  he  ordered  the  said  3000/.  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  purchase  of  a  rent,  one  third  part  of  which  to  be  given 
as  a  salary  to  a  librarian  for  the  library  erected  near  St. 
Finbarr's  church ;  another  third  part  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  supply  the  said  library ;  and  the  remainder  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  children  of  poor  clergymen,  to 
be  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  successors. 
He  left  also  20/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Finbarr, 
100/.  for  clothing  poor  children,  and  putting  them  out 
apprentices  ;  land  he  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  books  to  the 
library  aforesaid." 

He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  following  con- 
troversial writings : — 1.  "A  Refutation  of  Toland's  Chris- 
tianity, not  mysterious.''  This  pamphlet  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  preferment,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  say- 
ing to  Toland  himself,  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  him 
bishop  of  Cork.  2.  *^  The  Progress,  Extent,  and  Limits, 
of  the  Human  Understanding,"  published  in  1728,  in  8vo. 
This  was  meant  as  a  supplemental  work,  and  displayed 
mere  copiously  the  principles  on  which  he  had  confuted 
Toland.  3.  '^  Sermons,"  levelled  principally  against  the 
Socinians,  written  in  a  manly  and  easy  ,  style,  and  were 
much  admired  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  He  like* 
wise  published  a  little  volume  in  l£mo.  against  the  "  Cus- 
tom of  Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Dead."  It  was  a 
fashion  among  theWhigs  of  his  time  to  drink  to  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly 
disgusted  our  worthy  bishop,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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giyen  rise  to  the  book  in  question^  His  notion  was^ 
^at  drinking  to  the  dead  is  tantamoant  to  prajring  for 
tbem,  and  not  as  is  in  reality  meant,  an  approbation  of 
certain  conduct  or  principles*  The  Whigs  of  course  were 
not  less  copious  in  their  libations,  and  the  only  effect  the 
book  bad,  was  their  adding  good-naturedly  to  every,  toast* 
^'  in  spite  of  the  bishop  of  Cork*'' 


PATRICK  BROWNE. 

This  ingenious  and  eminent  naturalist  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Edward  Browne,  Esq*  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
family  and  handsome  estate,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  wbere 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born,  at  Woodstock, 
the  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  parish  of  Crossboyne,  and 
county  of  Mayo,  about  the  year  1720,  After  receiving  a 
good  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  a  near  relation  in 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  in  1737.  But  the  climate  disagree- 
ing with  his  constitution,  he  returned  in  about  a  twelve-* 
month  to  Europe,  and  landing  in  France,  went  directly  to 
Paris,  where  he  speedily  regained  his  heialth,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  his  parents,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  his  knowledge  in  botany,  a  science  for  which  he  always 
manifested  a  peculiar  predilection.  After  having  passed 
five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  at  Paris,  he 
removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  near  two  years, 
applying  with  assiduity  to  study,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  obtained  from  the  famed  university  of  that 
city,  the  degree  of  M.D.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gronqvius  and  Muscbenbroeck,  and  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  Liun9sus,and  other  eminent  botanists 
and  learned  men* 

From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  London^  wbere  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  near  two  years,  and  from  thence  went 
put  again  to  the  West  Indies;  and  after  spending  some 
months  in  Antigua,  and  some  other  of  the  sugar  islands, 

VOI».  I.  g 
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he  prooeiuted  td  Jamaicn,  whene  he^  occupied  tiie  greater 
{MrCofMs  tMilemeollectidgail^  preaenribg  toriexiB  ep^ 
dnlettft'  tff  the  planu>  birds,  sheUfi,  tec*  of  those  Iwxarioiii 
Hdlf,  tt^ith  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  elncidation  of 
its  lititaral*  bistoty.  Suiting  the  time  he  remained  in  Ja^ 
dii&f^a,  hfs  r^idenee  was  ehie%  lit  Kingston,  add  it  was 
he  who  first  pointed  out  ti^  abstirdity  of  continuing 
Spanish  Town  the  port  and  capital,  while  reason  plainly 
pointed  out  Kingston,  or  in  his  own  wprds,  **  the  defects 
of  ia  port  of  clearance  to  leeward:''  and  in  consequence 
bf  his  Writing  to  the  gv^^rnoi^  and  eourtcil  on  the  iuh- 
jfett,  they  repl-es^nted  the  matter  so  strikingly  to  EstA 
Gr&nville,  the  then  president  of  th«  council,  fhai  the  iiti^ 
mediate  adoption  of  the  measiire  ensiled,  and  KingsfM 
becatfre  the  port  of  ciearabee  to  the  greAt  enlargement  of 
commerce  in  generai;  as,  prior  to  this  arrangement,  whed 
Vessels  were  clearing  out  of  Kingston,  and  ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  they  were*  obliged  to  s^nd  near  scvenf  n»iles  td 
Spanish  ToWti,  by  which  they  often  suffered  gri^at  incon* 
Veniencie  and  delay.  At  tbid  tim^  be  also  collected  ma*^ 
reriaTs,  and  made  the  necessary  ob^rvations  (being  a  good 
tnathematicran'  and  astronomer)  for  a  new  map  of  the  island 
6f  Jainaica,  which  he  p^iblfehed  ia  London,  im  Angttii 
1^55,  Engraved  by  Dr.  Bayly,  on  two  sheets,  and  by  which 
the  Doctor  cleared  the  sum  of  four  hundred  guineas. 

Soon  after  this  (March  1756)  he  published  his  "CJvil 
and  Katoral'  History  of  Jamaica,''  in  folio,  ornamented 
With  forty-tiirte  engravings  of  natural  history,  a  whole^-ibedl 
luap  of  the  island,  and'  another  of  the  harbomr  of  Pbrt^ 
Boyal,  Kingston  Town,  &c.  Of  this  Work  the^e  we*cl 
but  two  hundrfed  and  fifty  copies  printed  by  strbscriptiow, 
At  the  very  low  price  of  one  guinea,  but  A  few  were  soW 
at  two  guineas  in  sheets,  by  the  printer.  UnforttmaHery 
all  the  copper- plated,  as*  well  as  the  origiiral  drawings, 
were  codsuDfi6d  by  the  great  fire  iti  Cornhill,  on  Novembe* 
ty  1765.  This  disastroiys  circutnstatiee  prevedtefd,  in  hisf 
Kfe-tinKe,  a  itecodd  etifitton  of  thef  work,  for  whfeb  he  made 
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ceii»idfif»Ue  pr^pfM^lipn?'  bjr  tnmy  sBiiiiimal  plantar  mA 

£m  dbi^getbf  f  b«  vi«i'H«d  tb^  W^t  In^ineft  at  9uc  4iff<&rQG(| 
periods,  and  resided  upwards  of  a  twelve-montb  at  AivU« 
g«a,i  F«ioi!  to  bis  d«^eai«^  b£  foKwafde4  to  Si(  Joscpb 
Bairic%  P#&«  S«  '^  A  Cat9lo|gtte  of  tbe  fUnta  giawiog  vsk 
tbeSn^I^lailda9tu:^.c}as&e4an4  de^aibed  ae^ordiiq^  tQ 
4m;  LiHatpeao  syMitia/'  in  4tQ.  eontaiping  c^ioiit  aighlj 
pages.  In  Exabaw's  G^iitUmaii's  und  l«oQiioa  Magazin^i 
fofi^uM  1774^  be  publifibisA  ^  A  GataHogua  of  tbe  Birds 
oE  Irriaad^"  and  m  Gx^lviw'^  Magazine  of  Auguat  follow* 
ia^ '';  A  CatalogHe  of  iba  Fisb  of  Ixdaad." 

Di*  Bfowne  long  ftfi4  i^galarl;  kept  up  ai  corra^pon* 
deiKJ^e  with  tbe  eelabf  ated  Lwmn^g  wbiob  qwUm^  to  bis 
deatbi  a  correspondence  wbicb,  for  the  sake  <of  science  it 
would  have  been  prai&eworthy  to  have  published,  but  un- 
fortunately^  though  the  Doctor  was  possessed  of  tbe 
epistles  of  Liiun&iwy  by  aoma  macccKRitaible  neglect  he 
iwtaioed  no  copies  of  bi^  owd« 

In  1788  be  prepared  for  the  press  a  r^ry  cvrioos  and  ..« 
vstfal  Catalogue  of  tbe  Plants  of  ibe  North- West  Couoti^^ 
af  Ireland,  classed  wiib  great  care  aiid  accurjaeyi  according 
ta  the  mnosaaa  syatemy,  and  oontaioiog  above  sevep  biiA^ 
died  plants,  asosaly  obaaivcd  by  biio8€lf^  bavin^g  tritsfcd 
wry  f«w  to  a^  desGciptioaa  of  otbefs*  This  4aiaU  tra<4 
wiifcteii  iia  Latin,  bit!  ooi^iniag  both  tba  English  aod 
Irish  names  and  descriptions,  might  be  of  conaiderabje  wsa 
in  assialiivg  ta  ocdoipile  a  ^'  Flora  Hiberiiia,"  at  work  every 
botanisit  witt  allow  lo  be  mucb  wau^i^g* 

The  Pdi^tor  ii^as  a,  tail,,  eoiaely  maa,  of  good  addves^, 
and  gentla  and  uaadHming  yowaers^  Qaturally  «ba^rf«4|  , 
vierytemperate^amd  in  gei^ral  healthy)  but  ia>  bis  latter 
y^ars  badvioliam^  pertpdiqal  £ts  of  the;  go^t,  by  wbicb  ba 
safferedi  gneally.  In  the  iaitervals  of  these  unwelopQ^e 
visits  be  fi^rmed  tbe  Catak>guf9  of  Plamsy  and  was  always 
(when  in  health)  empli^jred  in  tbe  study  of  natufal  bistcH'yi 
or  mathematics.    He  married  at  a  very  early  period,  ig 
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Antigua,  a  native  of  that  island,  but  bad  no  issue.  His 
circumstances  were  moderate,  but  easy,  and  tbe  poor 
found  ample  benefit  from  bis  liberality  as  well  as  profes^ 
sional  skill. 

This  worthy  member  of  society  paid  the  debt  of  nature 

at  Rushbrook,  in  tbe  county  of  May6,  on  Sunday,  August 

tbe  29ihf  1790,  and  was  interred  in  tbe  family  burial  place, 

at  Crossboyne.      In  his  will  be  desired  the  followiDg 

inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  monument: — 

*'  Hanc  opponi  j  ussi t  Patri  M atri  Fratrtbusque  Piissknia 

et  sibi ;  Patricius  Browne,  olim  Medicus  Jamaicensis, 

qui,  nuncinsitahumiliter  pro  turn  inter  mortuos  enis^ 

merandum  deprecetur  praeois  fidelium  pro  se  illisque 

offerri;  ut  cum  Domino  Deo  requiescant  in  pace^ 

Amen.*' 


CHARLES  BUNWORTH 

^Was  a  protestant  clergyman,  and  rector  of  Buttivant,  io 
the  county  of  Cork  for  many  years,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  and  knowledge  of  Irish 
music.  He  was  a  remarkably  good  performer  on  tbe 
Irish  harp,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  about  the  year 
1770,  bad  in  his  possession  fifteen  harps,  bequeathed  to 
him  at  various  times  by  the  minstrels  of  his  native  land, 
as  tbe  last  mark  of  their  gratitude  for  his  hospitality 
towards  them. 

His  own  harp  was  made  by  the  famous  Kelly  for  him^ 
and  bears  an  inscription  to  that  purpose  on  its  front.  It 
is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants  with  that  care  and 
veneration,  which  so  interesting  a  relick  deserves. 

Mr.  Bunwortb  had  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tbe 
classics.  The  celebrated  Curran  came  to  him  to  be  ex- 
amined before  he  entered  Dublin  college,  and  Mr.  Bun- 
worth  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Curran,  that  be 
gave  him  some  pecuniary  assistance. 


(«0 


HUSSEY  BURGH 

Came  into  parliameDt  onder  the  auspices  of  James,  Dnke 
of  Leinster,  and  immediately  joined  the  opposition  then 
formed  against  the  administration  of  Lord  Townsbend. 

His  speeches  when  he  first  entered  the  house  of  com- 
monsy  were  v^ry  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  far  more 
remarkable  for  that  elegant  poetic  taste,  which  had  highly 
distinguished  him  when  a  membar  of  the  university,  than 
any  logical  illustration  or  depth  of  argument ;  every  session 
however,  took  away  somewhat  of  that  unnecessary  and 
exuberant  splendour. 

His  eloquence  (says  one  of  bis  contemporaries)  was  by 
no  means  gaudy,  tumid,  nor  approaching  to  that  species  of 
oratory,  which  the  Roman  critics  denominated  Asiatic;  but 
it  was  always  decorated  as  the  occasion  required  :  it  was 
often  compressed,  and  pointed ;  it  was  sustained  by  great 
ingenuity, great  rapidity  of  intellect^  luminous  and  piercing 
satire;  in  refinement,  abundant,  in  simplicity,  sterile*  The 
classical  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly  one^ 
were  so  apposite,  they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright, 
and  varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unex- 
pected and  triumphant  blaze  around  bis  subject,  that  all 
persons,  who  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  literature,  could 
never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him. 

He  accepted  the  office  of  prime  serjeant  during  the 
early  part  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  administration ;  but 
the  experience  of  one  session  convinced  him,  that  his 
sentiments  and  those  of  the  £nglish  and  Irish  cabinets,  on 
the  great  questions  relative  to  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
would  never  assimilate.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  when  his  return  to  the  standard  of  opposition  was 
marked  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  especially  his  own 
profession,  as  a  day  of  splendid  triumph.  Numerous  were 
the  congratulations  which  he  received  on  this  sacrifice  of 
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official  emolumeDt,  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
coudtry.  That  country  beloved  even  to  enthusiasm.  He 
moved  the  question  of  a  free  trade  for  Ireland,  as  the  only 
measure  that  oouM  then  rescue  thU  kingdom  from  total 
dMay.  Tlie  retolutton  was  <»iiicisey  eaergetio^  and  sn^ 
t»»fnL  He  supported  Mr.  Grattan  in  siU  the  motloM 
Which  finaUy  laid  proetrate  the  dottiinioti  of  the  Britbli 
jiariiafDent  o^er  Irelaod* ,  When  lie  did  lo,  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  vindictive  dkpoaitioB  of  the  fiDglish 
Mbinet  of  that  day>  towards  all  who  dared  to  maintain 
encfa  propovitioiiB.  One  night,  when  he  sat  down  after  a 
iBKul;  able>  argumentative  speech  in  fiavonr  of  the  ixa$. 
tights  of  irdand,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Grattan,  ^  I  have  now,'' 
said  he,  ''nor  do  I  repent' it,  sealed  the  door  againttiny 
oWa  preferment;  and  I  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  man 
o{)pD8ite  to  me,''  naming  a  particular  person  who  sat  oa 
liie  treasury  bench. 

He  loved  fame,  be  enjoyed  the  blatoe  of  his  own  repnta^ 
lion,  and  the  most  unclouded  momenta  of  his  life  were 
fiot  those  when  his  exertions  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  house  of 
commons,  feiled  to  receive  their  accil«tomed  «nd  ample 
tribute  of  admiraticm ;  that,  indeed,  but  mrdy  happencdl) 
he  felt  it  at  particular  moments,  during  his  oooaeotion 
With  the  Buckinghatnchire  administration;  nor  did  thft 
general  applause  which' he  received  counterbalance  bi| 
tem{>orary  chagrin. 

He  died  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  iaculli^s,  always 
prompt  and  discriminating,  ap|>roximated,  as  it  shonld 
seem,  to  their  fullest  perfection.  On  the  bench,  whei©  be 
sat  more  tban  one  year^  he  bad  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
that  wise  precept  which  Lord  Bacon  lays  down  for  ifee 
conduct  of  a  judge  towards  en  advocate  at  the  bar.  ^  Yoti 
should  not  affect  the  opinion  of  poignancy  and  expedi* 
tiott,  by  an  impatient,  and  catcbing  hearing  of  the  coun^ 
»eHors  at  the  bat*.'^    He  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  hii 

**  Lord  BacoQ^i  speech  to  Judge  Hutton,  on  being  ikiad(i  a  Jadge  tli  IM 
OvnttBRMi  Plati. 


CMU  own  :0|^gipii9»  }ik^  Xqq  greM  AfiCiNrity  in  ^Wjr  fibilig^ 
^'  is  moital'e  pkiefeajt  i^wmy,i-  ^vA  itbal^  ift  <M)r  /d^ilj 
$OQ]irerAe  ivitb  Xhe  woprld,  uri?  maet  .witii  ;oU)]@p9  .wliio  are 
far  iviftar  4(b9ii  oiiraeiv/e9,  .evi^  00  those  ppioU  wbore  we 
fmdljT  iiiiiiigip^  ojiir  own  w^dom  lo  be  >tbe  lUMwt  auttbestit 
c^ted.  His  bopest ie^ve rpot U) ieod  coosLeoliMibttt  brifig 
it  1^  9^  ^p^iedjr  %  detrsnnioiaiop  us  conU  oeasooAbly  bo 
yiAbftd,  ^€»err^  g»«iit  -prw^e* 

*^  tifi  4\d  f^9[,*'  wf§  MiF.  Floodi  Alluding  <to  bim  ifi  om 
of  ibis  :9{)ie^Qbe^^  liy«  io  be  eDDoUeid^  ^t  ihe  vas  ennobkil 
by  Wjtiiwe/' 
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7iViEc  early  bkitory  of  tbi^  ff^9i  (nan  is^iuMMUidly  n»cftgMt:; 
even  Abe  j[>lace  of  bie  bir^h  bap  been  disfMitedL  j^ooording 
toiimi^  9f  :bis  biogn^Qrs,  -be  WM  bojrn  lU  iDublliii;  act* 
cordHig  to  otbera^  in  a  litj^le  towfi  ia  Abe  oounty  of  Cork* 
Tbe  dale  of  bis  fairtb,  fao*wever«  ifi  none  Qerlainr— ilat  Ja- 
naary^  1 730*  His  fatber  iwas  aa  uttiorney  .of  conpidficable 
pra»tice ;  aad,  hmde  tbe  ^suji^ts  of  bis  fwa^ticei  bad  .aa 
esta/be  .pf  |5iQ/;  f^  230/.  a  year*  He  siarried  into  the 
aoqieot  family  of  itbe  NagJes^  Edmaod  ^was  »bis  aeoQ&d 
spo  i  and)  at  a  vjsjy  earl^yr  age  ^m  aenl;;to  Balytore  aobool^ 
a  seiQLQary  ia  tbe  n^rtb  of  Ireland,  «weU  ikaownforfaaving 
fArniaibed  tbe  bar  and  tbf  palpjbt  of  that  eoantry  with 
nfkany  distingaisbed  iinen'^a  fact  tbe  wore  worthy  cifnote^ 
becai^e  xbe  zsobool  basi,  ior  aiear  a  cfiotaryy  been  under 
the  direction  .qf  Quakers,  -wbo^e  oratory  is  not  generakiy 
e^eemed  the  best  model  of  ji^italioa  for  young  men  of 
any  pr ofesaipi^  with  tbe  .exiceptioni  pe'cbaps^  of  tbose  who 
are  ial^ead^  for  oartain  walks  of  the  drama. 

Here  young  Burke  is  said  to  have  distinguished  biiii<- 
8^ ''  by  laa  »fiwt  alitaGbmept  to  ;suidy,  a  prompt  com- 
apjaAd  of  ^9^d9»  and  a  good4aste/'  He  pioved  the  power 
€|f  tnJA  pieaftory  bgr  tbe  faciliiy  wkb  wbieb  he  becama  a 
cfH^fwr  faf  Pm»U9  and  .the  jptwooiity  of  iiis  fbaenitoft  fagr 


writidg  a  plajr^  of  which  little  is  rememberecl^  but  <*  that 
Alfred  was  the  principal  character^  and  that  the  piece 
contained  many  sublime  sentiments  on  liberty/' 

We  lament  the  loss  of  this  school-boy  effusion ;  it  itf 
important  to  mark  the  gradations  by  which  genins  mounts. 
If  the  first  essays  of  great  men  could  always  be  known^ 
we  should  often  find  their  ascent  to  have  been  more  gra- 
dual than  is  usually  imagined.  Many  a  young  aspirant^ 
who  is  dismayed  at  the  height  which  others  have  attained, 
would  be  cheered  and  stimulated  if  he  could  ascertain  what 
they  had  accomplished  at  his  age^  and  the  indolent  and 
confident  would  be  reminded  that  no  superiority  of  talent 
can  sut>ply  the  necessity  of  early  and  regular  exertion. 

Burke  regarded  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Shackelton,  with 
feelings  which  did  honour  to  both.  For  nearly  forty-years 
that  he  went  annually  to  Ireland,  he  invariably  travelled 
many  miles  to  pay  him  a  visit;  nor  did  he  confine  his 
friendship  to  old  Mr.  Shackelton,  his  son  enjoyed  it  also, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  constant  correspondence. 

From  school,  Burke  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
but  here,  according  to  his  contemporary.  Goldsmith,  be 
did  not  distinguish  himself.  It  may  excite  surprise,  that 
the  motives  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  school, 
did  not  operate  to  raise  hira  at  the  university;  but  let  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  be  carefully  observed,  and 
the  inquirer  will  soon  find  that  the  springs  of  action  are 
very  different  in  the  child  and  the  adult.  The  child  per*- 
forms  his  task  from  love  of  imitation,  hope  of  reward,  and 
fear  of  punishment;  as  the  intellect  strengthens,  he  be* 
gins  to  love  learning  for  itself,  or  for  the  distinction 
which  he  hopes  to' gain  by  the  exertion  of  original  powers; 
that  which  was  before  a  means  becomes  an  end,  and  his 
former  hopes  and  fears,  and  wishes,  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  such  a  change  obtains 
in  every  mind,  and  still  farther  from  maintaining  that  it 
always  happens  at  a  particular  age.  We  only  suggest 
tliis  new  birth  as  unfavourable  to  a  very  ardent  affectioa 
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(or  college  exercises,  because  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
idistinction  between  man  and  man,  will  always  tend  to  pro^ 
duce  variety  of  object.  Artificial  motives  will  alone  produce 
exact  conformity  of  movement;  and  where  these  have  not 
only  faded  from  the  view,  but  are  supplied  with  others 
which  have  a  cpntrary  effect,  it  must  cease  to  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  men,  whose  originality  in  after-life  instructs 
and  delights  future  ag^,  should  be  so  often  outstripped 
in  youth  by  competitors,  whose  names  will  only  be  known 
to  posterity  from  their  association  with  those  whom  they 
conquered. 

How  far  our  theory  is  correct  we  shall  leave  to  the 
decision  of  our  readers;  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  are 
numerous  and  incontrovertible;  and,  if  Burke  be  still 
thought  to  deserve  censure  for  coolness  with  regard  to 
university  honours,  let  it  be  at  least  remembered  that, 
among  the  companions  of  his  disgrace,  must  be  counted 
Johnson,  Swift,  Gibbon,  Dryden,  and  even  Milton  him- 
self. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Burke  is  said  to  have 
planned  a  confutation  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume — a  task  which  he  never  executed. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  his  ideas 
flowed  with  too  great  a  xapidity  to  enable  him  to  give 
that  patient  attention  to  minute  distinction,  without  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  these  astute  and 
subtle  reasoners.  We  find  it  sufiiciently  difiicult  to  de« 
cide  upon  the  merits  of  what  he  has  done ;  and,  therefore, 
feel  no  inclination  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  possi« 
bility  of  his  genius. 

In  the  year  1749  we  find  young  Burke  employed  upon 
a. subject  more  analogous  to  his  future  pursuits.  At  that 
period,  Mr.  Lucas,  a  political  apothecary,  wrote  papers 
against  government,  and  acquired  by  them  as  much 
popularity  in  Dublin  as  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  obtained 
by  bis  North  Briton  in  London.  Burke  employed  against 
Lucas  the  Reductio  ad  4ibmrdum ;  he  imitated  his  style 
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%0  fSfmAj  IBB  to  deeeivf  the  public ;  and  pmaed  ibt 
priBCifk)9  of  his  c^pooeni  to  conBeqjvenoes,  whioh,  in  ibt 
opioi(Hi><^bif  biograpbenii  necessarily  resnlled  fi^oai  those 
pri{ici()l^S|  ftod  vhtdi  rendered  ibeir  falsity  maaifesl. 

''  Ifebnd/'says  Dr*  Bissett^  ^'  though  often  the  mother^ 
is  seldom  dae  nurse  of  genius/'  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  exeepdon  in  fayour  of  Mr«  Burke^  or  he  oer- 
lainly  would  seviec  have  deserted  her  for  Scotlassd*  Wo 
are  toid  be  became  amhttious  of  the  logical  chair  at  Glas* 
gonr ;  ibuty  whether  the  application  came  too  late,  or  whe«- 
tber  the  university  was  unwilling  to  receive  a  stranger^ 
eeiYtajia  it  is,  Burke  wias  uusucceasfui.  One  accouurtaays, 
that  he  was  passing  ihe  old  college  gate,  when  a  label 
lOBused  to  it,  struck  has  eye,  invitiag  ail  the  candidates  for 
the  ifMToffisaMsbip  to  aeompetiitjon,  although  it  <was  known 
th^i  a  sttoeeasor  was  alneady  fixed  irpan.  Burke  was  stitt 
yomag  •eiMiugh  to  be  taken  an  by  this  form ;  aUhough  be 
\^^^^i^edi  the  benefit  of  an  academic  education,  and 
might  have  learnt,  we  think,  to  suspect  the  ^eemfi?^  fair« 
aes0  of  tso<^  4cb«lleiige8. 

Di^ppointed  in  Glasgow,  Burke  betook  himaelf  to 
XiondoQ^  His  first  anrival  in  the  oaetropolis  was  in  17iS$ 
^d  he  .iiipimiediately  entered  himself  of  the  Tempie*  Here 
he  studied  with  ttonemittiag  diligence;  but  his  exertioois 
were  «Dot  ^eonfijaed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for, 
altboughi  frasn  the  *death  of  Jods  lelder  brother,  bis  ukimate 
expecjjlatioos  were  ooasiderable,  yet,  as  his  father  was  still 
alive,  and  bad  other  cbilddren,  his  allowance  was  small ; 
and  he  foun^d  it  necessary  to  aupply  the  deficiency  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  we  are  told,  he  becasue  a  frequent 
contra biu  tor  to  4he  periodical  pahJacations*  His  manners, 
at  (this  period  of  his  li£e>  wei^  engaging;  his  habits  and 
QOBvessatiiHi  M^^e  long  remeoLbened  at  theGxedaii  coffee* 
bp«fie  (tiheu  the  rend  eewona  lof  the  templars),  and  they  left 
a  fiitriH^  aad  iavyusrable  impression  of  jhis  talents  and 
9»^aW  On  the  otJa^r  hand)  his  <detiaiotors  faftve  ridiciiled 
bjiiai  for  poastog  bis  l^suce  vith  Mrs*  Woffington  th^ 
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JMNT^f-;  b«fe  U  $koiiU  ht  TMoUected  tktt  die  wl»  faiB 
'OOliiitl*|r*^itMiao^  fiB^  ifaat  her  society  wa»4U)  less  ooarted 
hf  mts^  of  .getriiifl  than  by  itien  of  fileatiire. 

AlttK)vgb  he  w«s  professedly  stadying  the  lanr^  be 
by  DO  mtEEtt^  ckmdned  iiiniBelf  to  that  seieuce;  there  is 
nuaon  to  Miete  thaihemeyeor  made  it  ey^en  a  priiicipai 
4ibjeet  oFiattfeniion.  If  )pre  txiay  tntst  bis  hk>graptiet^y  he 
rJBiged  o^er  the  whole  (expanse  of  human  kaojwiedge; 
eiren:  when  heBarmirired  tbeibounidfiof  hiB  eKCursions,  thef 
•fipeer  atoKjet  tbo  wide  to  he  traversed  by  mortal  efiei^ 
^cis.  **  The  scadies  to  which  he  gave  htMself  up  with 
peeuimr  seal  (says  Dr.  BifeoectX  were  tbb^e  which  tnii^rfded 
human  maixae^  hi^ory^  lediijCB;  politics  pneainatology, 
|iDelry,)aBd  'eritickanu'' 

The  conseqaeoce  of  this  ^ipplieation  was  a  ^^gerott* 
iUncas^  and  ha  reBorted  for  medical  adrice  to  fai<s  couatl'jr^ 
Inant  ]>iv  3fageBi>  a  physician  of  gneat  skill  ^nd  equd 
heneYttlenoe.  The  Doctor,  eonsidering  that  cbambers  ar^ 
much  facttftr  adapted  for  fmdwmjg  patients  than  curing 
them  (an  Qpintoa  which  we  hold  from  experi^nc^e  to  be 
among  the  soundest  in  Uie  pr,iiifef»ioB)>  kindly  offered  him 
apartmeDltf  in  his  own  house,  where  the  attention  of  this 
benevolent  3naa  and  hie  femUy,  gradnalty^  With  or  without 
the  .asdstanoe  of  medicine,  restored  his  patientfs  health. 
Among  fibe  mostatientive  to  yoong  Bnrke,  was  the  amiable 
daagbner  ef  his  ho«C  il  warm  and  mntual  attachment 
Wja  fjarmmA  between  the  •oonvakseent  and  his  gentle  nurse, 
aad  eoon  after  his  reco^very  they  wei^  married.  With 
Miss  Nwgenit^  Barke  seems  t»  have  enjoyed  anin terra pted 
hap^ness:  "^  In  all  the  anxious  montents  of  my  puMie 
life  (he  often  said  to  his  friends)  ev>erj  oare  vanishes  when 
i  enler  my  own  hoasa*^ 

Ja  k766  appeancd  the  first  (of  bis  produttions  whi<ih  hi 
hcis  tboagii*  worthy  of  ackweiwledgmeat.  It  is  k  very 
happy  imitation  of  Bolingbroke,  entitled  ^'  A  Vindication 
hf  Natnral  Sootety/'  It  was  a  bpld  attempt  for  a  yoiing 
man^  only  in  his  tTwenttywrreoth  year,  to  impose  upon  the 
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world  the  essays  of  bis  own  inexperieDce  for  the  produc- 
tions of  a  veteran,  and  such  a  veteran  as  Bolingbroke; 
but  the  experiment  succeeded.  Mack! in  the  player,  who 
was  a  kind  of  pirofessor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  the  Grecian 
co£Fee»house|  affected  to  detect  Bolingbroke  at  every  turn, 
and  exclaimed  to  the  young  templars,  Burke,  perhaps, 
being  one  of  the  audience,  ''  Oh !  this  must  be  Harry  Bo- 
lingbroke, I  know  him  by  bis  cloven  foot."  It  is  also  said 
that  Warburton,  and  even  Chesterfield,  were  at  first  de- 
ceived. It  may  have  been  so,  but  to  us  the  irony  appears 
tolerably  evident.  Burke's  intention  by  this  ironical 
attack  upon  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  to  shew 
the  disciples  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  the  same  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  their  master  had  attempted  to  explode 
the  religion  of  their  country,  in  whose  fate  they  were  but 
little  interested,  might  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
their  property  and  the  annihilation  of  their  privileges,  and 
wisely  concluded  that  the  argument  ad  crumenam  was  the 
most  effective,  if  not  the  soundest  which  could  be  employed 
against  them.  There  is  a  radical  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  sceptical  philosophers,  which  lays  them  fairly  open 
to  such  attacks  as  this  of  Burke's.  They  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  evils  which  exist,  are  effects  of  the 
peculiar  systems  under  which  they  exist.  They  deem  it 
sufficient  to  point  out  evil  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
alteration,  forgetting  that  good  and  bad,  like  up  and  down, 
are,  practically  speaking,  only  terms  of  comparison,  and, 
that  it  is  idle  to  point  out  defects  in  a  system,  without  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  remedies;  for  since  a  perfect  system  can  never 
be  made  without  perfect  materials,  it  behoves  the  objector 
to  shew  that  the  defect  is  in  the  construction,  and  not  in 
the  elements,  which  he  cannot  do,  unless  by  shewing 
bow  a  different  construction  would  have  obviated  the 
objection. 

In  a  rapid  and  masterly  sketch,  Burke  shews  that  political 
societies  have  seldom  been  employed  but  in  injuring  each 
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other^-^that,  if  we  may  trust  history,  a  hasty^  partial  enu« 
meratioh  of  the  numbers  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  pub- 
lic wars,  more  than  equals  the  whole  existing  population 
of  the  earth.  Turning  from  the  external  to  the  internal  po- 
lity of  governments,  he  shews  that  all  are  alike  wayward, 
ignorant,  selfish,  and  tyrannical,  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  the  happiness  of  our  species.  Froiii  all  which  he 
infers  that  we  have  done  wrong  in  forming  political  com-* 
munitieaand  enacting  laws,  and  that  we  should  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  sioaple  relations  of  natural  society. 

As  must  be  expected,  the  picture  is  overcharged,  and 
sometimes  the  portrait  verges  upon  caricature;  yet  the 
author  has  shewn  great  art  in  avoiding  almost  all  exagge- 
rations btit  what  naturally  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the 
attack. 

Soon  after  the  **  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  ap« 
peared  the  celebrated  Essiay  on  the  ''  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful." This  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  an  analysis 
of  the  system.  The  investigation  was  new,  and  though 
far  from  being  completely  successful,  has  at  least  furnished 
some  important  suggestions.  Johnson  considered  it  a 
model  of  philosophical  criticism :— "  We  have  (he  said) 
an  example  of  true  criticism  in  Burke's  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  shew- 
ing how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  or  how  this 
ghost  is  better  than  that,  you  must  shew  how  terror  is 
impressed  on  the  human  heart." 

The  publication  of  this  work  formed  a  distinguished 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Burke.  He  speedily  became  univer* 
sally  known  and  admired.  The  ignorant  and  superficial, 
from  the  subject,  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste;  the 
learned  and  the  wise,  from  the  execution,  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  of  taste  and  profound  philosophy.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  immediately  courted  by  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  among  the  first  who  formed  an  in- 
timate connection  with  him ;  and  the  latter  in  particular 
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was  so  cbsrmcd  with  ihfe  gettnift  ondl  kiK>wUdg«  «rhicb  be 
exbibited,  that^  at  a  very  eady  period  of  tbeii  ac^aiiiiiiDe#^ 
it  waa  observed  hy  Mmphj,  tbat  johmon  votiM  ftam 
Borke  bear  contradiction,  which  be  woold  (oliraie  m^  ii^ 
other  persGOi.  OoldMitth,  Popbam  Beaockrc,  Sir  Joba> 
HowhiDS)  and  aiaay  oiberR  aquaUy  dialingiiisbcd  fcr  liie- 
rMtore  and  dasiicat  acqaircmants^  also  became  acqoaiaC««l 
with  hiiD  about  tbia  tiane;  and  af  these  was  formed  « 
lilferary  club|  wbieb  coaprebeaded  almost  aD  the  taknt 
and  geaias  of  the  daj.  Bat  the  principal  and  aaost  itm* 
mediate  advaatage  derived  by  Burke  from  thia  puUica* 
tioa,  was  a  remhtance  of  100/,  which  his  father,  who  w9B 
efiraptai^edat  perusiagthe  spirited  and  elegant  pvodactioa 
6f  hM  sot^,  imaiediately  forwarded  to  bia»;  amA  wbiob^ 
with  tbe  sale  of  his  book,  relieved  him  from  some  vary 
pressing  pecnniary  embarrassmeota* 

In  1758  he  proposed  to  Dodsley  tbe  plan  of  aa  ^  Ad^ 
mtal  Register^'  of  tbe  civii^  politioa!,  and  literary  tra«»« 
actions  o#  the  timfi8>;  a  work,  which,  if  coflpdneted  cm 
liberal*  and  iaspartfal  pitine^>le8,  atinst  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  great  desideratWEn  in  bistory*  This:  pMnpoaal  mee 
with  Dod^ey's  approbatiott,  aad  it  was  carried  into  ctfect; 
Bark^  himself  superintending  the  publication,  and  eon* 
tributing  largely  to  its  contents  for  maay  years* 

He  bad,  at  an  early  pemd  of  bis  lifey  beaa^  eoanecled 
in  intimate^friendship  with  tbe  Righ«i  Uononrable  Wiltiam 
Gerard  Hamilton,  since  known  by  tbe  faoniliar  appiettat^toa 
of*'  Singte^Speecfa  Hamilton  f  a  titts  wbicb  was^  foanded 
on  a  general,  though  erroneous  idea,  that  Mr«  Hamihow 
had  never  delivered  but  one  speeeb  of  any  importaace  itr 
tbe  British  senate ;  and  that  one  9e}os«ly  celebrated  a«  to 
gWe  ri^e  to  an  op^nioa,  whicJk'  was  Atrengtheaed  by  tbe 
intin^acy  of  the  pefrties,  Dbctt  it  wa»  ooaiposed  for  him  by 
Mr.  Bocke.  When  Mr,  Hamilton  vreo%  over  to  Uek/ai 
as  official  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax^  then  lord^ieureaant^ 
he  prevailed  upon  Burke  to  accompany  bim.  Sbortly 
.after  bis  arrival  tbere,  MrrHafawltoa^baving  madranotbai 
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ei^cdHtm  wpe&ch  in  the  Irish  House  of  Cmamubns,  ittid 
ha<tiffg  ftoemed  Ibr  Barke  it  peutim  of  SOO/.  a  yew  o« 
the  Irish  eftiablfshmetity  it  was  coDSfrckred  hjr  fnany  a$  a 
i^eeompence  for  his  asiktance  in  their  GomposftiMNi*  Tbf9, 
however,  we  have  reasoft  to  beliere  was  not  the  case ;  the 
talents  of  Hano^ihoii  were  very  great,  iMid  fally  adei^iiafe 
to  the  prodhictioft  of  the  speech^  referred  to ;  and  bis 
future  silence  in  the  senate  may  be  easily  accoimted  for 
by  the  fnidotdtiee  of  that  geatleooao,  whose  ample  fortune 
itfarded  fakn  the  meana  o^  iadalging  ici  that  dissipaittoft  to 
which  he  was  sio  ardently  attached.  His  biographer,  how- 
ever, in  negati^iag  the  above  report,  does  not  fornish  01 
with  any  clue  to  guide  us  ocrt  of  the  iaby  rrnth;  and  we  art 
strH  at  a  loss  to  ascertaiw  to  what  peculiar  cfrcumstaiides 
Burke  was  indebted  for  this  liberal  anadl  seasonable  e^upply. 
That  it  was  not  altogether  owing  to  an  understood  or  avow* 
ed  agreement,  on  the  part  of  Burke,  to  support  the  measures 
of  hi^s  friend  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  his  genius,  may  be 
collected  fpom  the  circumstance  of  his  never  bating  been 
known  as  the  a>«thor  of  any  political  publication  on  that 
sid^  durivg  iKe  short  period  of  his  stay  in  Irelasd,  He 
also  retained  the  pension  fbr  soaie  liaie  after  his  letarm  to 
England;  and  did  ttot  throw >jft  up  vntil  he  bad  declared 
himself  ati  avowed  adherent  to'  the  party  i»  opposition  to 
that  in  whifeh  Haa»lto»  ranked. 

An  anecdote  which  is  recorded  of  the  dissolution  of 
theii*  fHend^brp,  pvincipally,  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pun  which  it  cootaiiy,  is  totally  ineoajilstent  wkfa  the 
fbcts  related  by  Dr«  Bissett.  1h  a  diSptrte  wbidi  ar^e  on 
iome  political  qtrestron,  Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  told 
Burke,  *\ihat  he  took  bica  from  A  ffimty**  ''Theo,  Sir,  by 
your  own  coiifessifon>  it  was  I  that  deseended  to  know  you,'' 
was  the  indignant  reply.  Bissett,  however,  states,  that 
though  no  intimate  coftneetlon  subsisted  between  these 
gentlemen  after  Burke's  return  from  Ireland,  yet  that  their 
frieadsbrp  likak  never  entirely  dissolved,  a  circumstance 
irhiefa  mwt  ha^e  been  unavoidable,  bad  the  above  report 
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been  true;  and  he  alleges,  in  ooofirmation  of  tbis^  the 
aatbority  of  a  letter  written  by  Burke  to  Hamilton^  which 
he  had  seen,  and  in  which  the  former  gentleman  expostu* 
lates  with  his  friend  oa  his  indolence,  and  reminds  him^ 
that  he  himself  had  a  growing  family  to  maintaini  and 
must  turn  his  talents  to  what  would  be  useful ;  and,  on  that 
account,  that  he  must  politically  associate  with  men  of 
more  active  exertions. 

On  his  return  to  England,  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
being  less  embarrassed,  and  himself  raised  above  want  by 
his  Irish  pension,  he  applied  himself  with  equal  ardour, 
and  increased  success,  to  the  study  of  politics.  Several 
pamphlets  which  he  published  about  this  time,  together 
with  some  occasional  disquisitions  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiserj,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
through  whose  friendly  medium  he  became  known  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Lord  Yerney. 

Now  it  was  that  Burke  was  destined  to  shine  in  hia 
proper  colours,  as  a  distinguished  orator  and  enlightened 
statesman.  The  administration,  over  which  Mr.  Grenville 
presided,  having  become  unpopular  to  the  nation  and 
unpleasing  to  the  court,  his  majesty,  in  1765,  appointed  a 
new  ministry,  composed  entirely  of  the  friends  and  political 
adherents  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  marquis 
becanae  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Burke  was  appointed 
his  private  secretary;  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place,  and  Burke  was  nominated  by  Lord  Verney  io  repre* 
sent  the  borough  of  Wendover,  in  Somersetshire. 

Johnson  had  declared,  that  in  whatever  society  Burke 
were  placed,  he  would  become  the  first  man  in  it :  '^  If  he 
were  to  go  into  the  stable,"  said  Johnson,  **  and  talk  to  the 
ostlers  for  five  minutes,  they  would  think  him  the  wisest 
man  they  ever  saw."  This  opinion  was  quickly  realised* 
The  high  expectations  which  his  party  had  formed  of 
bis  genius  and  abilities  were  not  disappointed.  With  that 
ardour  of  mind  which  ever  prompted  him  to  shine,  bo 
devoted  the  tinoe  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  to 
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a  new  course  of  <tiidy.  For  the  purpose  of  storing  his 
mind  with  facts,  reasonings,  imagery,  and  Sentiments,  be 
applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  study  of 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  His  biographer  also 
assures  us,  that  be  at  the  same  time  dived  deep  into  a 
study,  of  which  it  would  be  dif&cult  for  any  but  himself  to- 
perceive  the  utility,  that  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  scholastic 
disputations  of  the  middle  ages.  A  study  more  evidently 
useful,  but  which  to  the  elegant  mind  of  Burke  must  have 
been  almost  equally  unpleasing,  was  that  of  parliamentary 
usages,  precedents,  8ic.  in  which  he  employed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time,  aware  in  how  great  a  degree  they  were 
essential  to  the  man  of  eminence  in  parliamentary  business* 
He  soon,  however,  felt  that  all  acquirements  would  be  of 
little  service,  unless  accompanied  by  an  easy  and  unefl»- 
barrassed  manner  of  communicating  them  to  others.  Tot 
obviate  this  difficulty,  and  accustom  himself  to  hear  hU 
own  opinions  combated  and  to  oppose  those  of  others,  he 
for  some  time  frequented  the  Robin  Hood  Society;  a' 
debating  club  at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  and  which 
has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  oratorical  powers. 
By  this  course  of  studies  and  exertions,  continued  for 
some  months,  he  qualified  himself  for  delivering  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  session,  a  maiden  speech,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  house,  and  elicited  the 
warmest  praises  from  the  great  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  influence  which  introduced  Burke  into  the  house 
of  commons,  had  no  doubt  considerable  weight  in  deter- 
mining his  parliamentary  conduct.  This  will  probably  not 
be  regarded  as  a  harsh  assertion,  when  we  consider  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  reflect  on  the  measures  which  he  advocated 
in  his  first  parliamentary  essay.  The  object  of  primary 
importance,  when  the  Rockingham  administration  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  was  America;  and  Burke,  with  the  rest 
of  that  party,  advised  and  strongly  contended  foi*  measures. 
which  certainly,  in  whatever  light  we  consider  them,  give 
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us  no  Tiwy  g^eat  id^  of  ^h^  politip^^  ^cieiicy  q(  tl^^ir 
aDtl)or9.  Their  intention  was  tp  poiicilia^e  the  J^ix^eTie^uf 
hj  ^  repea}  pf  the  stamp  apt ;  I^ut  at  the  same  tjme  tp 
save  the  honour  of  the  mother  cpuptry,  by  priessing  ap  ^c^ 
declaratory  of  the  right  qf  ^be  Pfitish  parlffunent  to  tax 
the  coIoQie^.  WUb  refercRpe,  however,  tp  subjects  of 
domestic  policy,  this  i^dipiqistratiop  actpd  wjth  greater 
pcadence  and  better  success.  The  repea)  pf  th^  pydar  apt, 
a  law  wbjph  invfstpd  with  fii^  unjpst  ^jf^d  almost  ^jrbi^rary 
power,  the  officers  pf  the  excise,  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Resolutions  were  passed,  declaring  the  ^Upgality  of 
general  warrants  ^d  the  ^jei^sure  pf  papers,  circqibstapcea 
which  had  excited  so  much  fjissatisfjsption  ip  thp  affair  of 
Wilkes;  and  many  ej^cell^nt  commprcial  r^gnlf^tions  werq 
carried  iptp  c^ffect.  ^ut  t^p  consequpnces  which  qaqst  result 
from  their  mpasfifes,  with  fespect  to  Aiperica,  were  so  evi« 
deot,  and  perhaps  too  the  secret  ipfluepce  i^bich  aftefwarf^^ 
lemoyed  the  E^rl  of  Chathani,  was  ^o  strong,  that  they 
were  quickly  difpiissed  frpfn  office  \p  make  fopm  for  if 
9/ew  administration  undpr  the  auspipes  of  Pitt,  prei^f^d  fpr 
tbfit  purpose  Earl  of  Chat^pi,  and  lord  privy  spal* 

Jn  this  brief  sketch  of  the  sJiort-HY^^  ?^o9l«ip|;ljfi^ 
administration  ^e  have  scfircely  paentipnpd  Bufk^,  a§(  hif 
public  life  was  identified  with  the  history  pf  the  party 
lybich  he  suppprted.  On  its  dismissal,  he  |]tubI^h^d  ^*  ^ 
short  Defence  of  ^he  late  short-lived  Administration ;"  \^ 
ifhicb  be  aflyopat^d  their  mcaspres  with  great  plaqsjbility, 
a^^  ip  a  style  ei^spntially  diffiprent  froip  that  of  any  of  his 
ptbief  product^C|p$.  l\  bears  thei  semt)lancp  pf  baying  befjR 
ppfppos^d  by  a  fn^n  pf  cons^.mmate  plaipnfss  an^  siaijpji-r 
ci^y,  ^nd  wbs.  ther^fo^e  more  acjapted  for  n^.akjn^  ppnvertgi 
t^n  the  mps^  elaborate  a?^^  highly-finishe^  prpductiop^ 
w^ich  >^ould  rather  have  been  regarded  lyith  ^uf picipn^  ^^ 
the  pleadings  of  fin  ipj;pnious  aud  artfiil  advocate  I^^ 
i^oop  after  publisified  an  iro^^ical  answer  to  ^his  defenpf^ 
[purporting  to  be  written  by  a  tallo w-phapdl^  apd  cpmpjLpv^ 
cp^uncil  fpif i^  in  whict^  I^^  attapks  f^prd  Chjathl^f^  «^nd  tb^ 


new  itioiitry  v^lth  gri^at  hmrnvn  mingled  with  the  kesnetl 
iroBy,  Whatever  m^y  hftve  l^^p  the  merit«  or  dei»eril9 
e^f  (h^  Rackinghfirn  ministry,  they  certainly  desei^re  high 
GpmqjeodiiliQns  for  th^  lib^r^il  manner  ia  wbi^h  they 
letired  froip  their  pfiice^.  Not  one  of  them  ret«ii»Qd  either 
pI»oe«  pwjion,  o?  r^v^raion  for  theoa^elves  or  th^lr  friends* 
A  piece  of  di^in^eFf^tedness  whi^h  vamt  ha^ve  been  se? 
merely  felt,  hy  Burke,  from  the  o^rro>wae9ft  of  hi$  priTai» 
fortune. 

In  Jiily  176^,  Hu  Burk^  being  onoe  wpre  free  froiw  all 
restr&inli  revisited  hU  pative  land,  endeared  to  him  hy  toog 
ahftefice,  and  the  rennembrance  of  the  friends^  of  hi^  earliet 
years,  i^ith  »any  of  who©  he  renewed  his  acqaaialanee% 
Towarda  the  clo^e  cif  .the  }'ear  he  retM^ned  to  England, 
where  a  itrong  oppQaitjoD  had  heea  organised  a^ain^l  tbo- 
mea^uvea  of  the.  new  adininistraJtion«  In  thb  Bmie  took 
an  active  part,  and  9oon  distinguished  hiigself  as  the  head 
ef  the  Rockinghanok  party,  in  which,  although  supported 
by  men  of  powerful  talents,  DowdesweIi,CoynseUof  I>«ih 
aing,  and  Colonel  Barr^,  Burke  always  claimed  p/e-emir 
Bcnec.  His  speeches  shone  ^ith  a  warmth  of  imagMiatim 
vnited  taa  high  degree  of  political  knawledge^/wbich  the 
ethera  eeold  never  attaim  The  opinion  which  Burkr 
CBtertained  of  this  miaiatryy  which  is  commoAly  k.npji<<;Gk  by 
the  Grafton  administration,  is  thus  humoroirsly  described 
hy  himself.  After  paying  waoy  merited  eyloginms  ^(>  the 
ebaraeter  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  claims  the  privilege  Qf  hisr 
tory  to  speak  qf  the  administration  he  bad  formed,  and  thos 
proceeds  :-?T-^^  He  ipade  an  administr^iioQ  sip  c^tecqvered 
and  speckled;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joining,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dovertailed;  a  cabinet  so  vat 
riously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic;  such  a 
tessellated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  hit  of  black 
Stone^  and  there  a  hit  of  white;  patriots  and  couniers;  king> 
friends  and  republicans;  Whigs  and  Toriea;  treacherous 
ffiqads  aipd  open  enenues;  that  it  was  indeed  ^  very 
purioiia  sh^w^  hat  atteriy  unsafe  tq  lonely  and  imsnce  to 
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stand  upon.  The  colleagues,  whom  he  had  assorted  at 
the  same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
ask,  ^Sir,  your  name? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me — Mr.  Such-a-one — Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.' — 
I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  nerer  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves, 
they  knew  not  how,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle* 
bed," 

An  administration,  composed  of  materials  so  discordant, 
could  not  long  remain  united*  The  secret  influence  of 
the  princess  dowager  was  unceasingly  employed  in  scatter- 
ing dissensions  among  the  ministry,  and  in  counteracting 
the  patriotic  designs  of  Lord  Chatham.  Wearied  with 
unavailing  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the  extensive  plans 
which  he  had  meditated  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
finding  it  no  longer  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  cabal 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  cabinet  against  him,  this 
great  and  patriotic  statesman  at  length  retired  in  disgust, 
under  the  united  pressure  of  age  and  ill-health.  He  felt 
that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  oppose  with  effect 
those  ruinous  measures  into  which  the  country  was  about 
to  be  precipitated,  and  he  resolved  not  to  give  even  a  tacit 
consent  to  them,  by  retaining  an  office  of  which  the  power 
had  passed  away  from  him.    < 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  Burke  was  again  returned  for  the  bo<* 
rough  of  Wendover.  The  new  parliament,  whiqh  met  in 
November  1768,  is  famous  for  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  the  memorable  affair  of  Wilkes,  and  which 
are  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  them 
useless.  Burke,  oh  this  occasion,  took  a  high  and  consti- 
tutional ground,  strenuously  contending  that  an  act  of 
parliament  alone  could  disqualify  any  person  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  been  fairly  elected  by 
a  majority  of  votes  to  a  vacant  seat.  This  principle, 
though  then  rejected,  was,  in  an  ensuing  parliameoty 
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acknowledged,  the  resolation  for  inserting  the  name  of 
Luttrell  in  the  returned  writ,  instead  of  that  of  Wilkes, 
being  rescinded  by  order  of  the  house.  This  and  other 
events  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  gave  rise  to 
those  celebrated  letters  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
under  the  signature  of  Junius*  These  letters  have  fre* 
quently  been  attributed  to  Burke,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds:  he  declared  to  Johnson  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  them ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  toge- 
ther with  the  very  different  political  opinions  of  Burke 
and  Junius,  prove  their  characters  to  have  been  entirely 
distinct. 

Nor  did  Burke  on  this  important  occasion  confine  him- 
self to  the  many  excellent  speeches  which  he  made  in  the 
house.  He  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  from  the  free- 
holders of  Buckinghamshire  (at  Beaconsfield,  in  which 
county  he  had  now  purchased  a  house),  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  house  of  cooimons  in^the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes,  and  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Indeed  so  unpopular  at  this  time  was  the  Grafton  ministry, 
that  their  continuance  in  office  was  priacipally,  if  not 
solely,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  their  antagonists. 
The  opposition  was  composed  of  two  parties,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Gren* 
ville,  which  agreed  on  no  other  point  thaq  to  harass  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Grenville,  about  this  time,  published  an 
Essay  on  ''  The  present  State  of  the  Nation ;"  to  which 
Burke  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  title  of  **  Observations 
on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation."  Grenviile's  principal 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  nation  was  about  to  be  ruined 
by  a  deviation  from  those  principles  on  which  he  acted 
during  his  administration,  and  that  America  was  very  well 
able  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  taxes  towards  the  sup* 
port  of  the  state.  In  his  **  Observations"  on  this  pamphlet, 
Burke,  with  great  perspicuity,  follows  Grenville  through 
all  his  details,  and  proves  the  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy 
of  his  arguments  and  calculations : — '^  Grenville,"  said 
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BiDrk^^^'id  satisfied  to  repeat  gravely,  as  he  has  ddtite  n 
hundred  times  before,  that  the  Americatis  are  able  to  phf, 
but  does  he  lay  open  any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourselves  into 
calamities  which  outweigh  ten  times  the  proposed  benefitr* 
He  attacks  the  Grenville  administration  with  severity  and 
justice,  he  defends  that  of  Rockingham  with  ingenuity^ 
and  ridicules,  with  the  most  sarcastic  remai*ks,  the  conduct 
of  their  successors. 

The  effects  of  the  new  system  of  taxation  on  the  imports 
tof  North  America,  which  had  been  introduced  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  and  which 
had  principally  occasioned  the  retirement  of  Chatham, 
now  became  obvious.  The  disturbances  now  assumed  a 
more  threatening  aspect,  and  afforded  Burke  a  capacious 
field  for  the  display  of  those  splendid  talents  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  For  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Americans,  it  was  proposed  to  revive  an  obsolete  law,  by  . 
which  the  king  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission 
in  ]Bng1and,  for  the  trial  of  treason  committed  beyond  seas. 
A  law  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  impolitic,  met  with  the  most 
itrenuons  opposition  of  Burke.  This,  however,  was  una- 
vailing,  and  its  immediate  effects  were  such  as  he  had 
predicted ; — it  exasperated  the  Americans,  without  causing 
the  least  obstruction  to  their  measures. 

While  these  extraordinary  measures  of  colonial  policy 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  had  raised  so  great  a  ferment  throughout  the 
whole  of  England,  as  to  cause  the  most  insulting,  and  im- 
perious remonstrances  to  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  king,  particularly  one  from  the  livery  of  London, 
which  assumed  a  tone  nearly  approximating  to  that  of 
licentious  abuse.  On  this  occasion  Buiise  published 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents;*' 
the  principal  object  of  which  is,  to  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  an  open  aristocracy,  cohsistmg  of  men  of  talents, 
rank,  property,  and  independence.    Sudi  an  aristdcracy, 
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lie  cbnchli^^,  ti^yiDg  k  greitdr  interest  in  tlie  ^eifitt  dt 
ihe  tbUntty,  ti*!!!  hH  moi^  l?k^]y  to  proiliote  ii,  thah  elih^i 
ih€  (>eopIe  tb^msdv^sl  oh  th^  one  h^cid,  or  the  ininioni  8t 
i  touh  dn  tfa^  other.  This,  iti  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bis!sett, 
flofdy  b«i  regft^ded  as^  tf  laoid-tadrk  6f  Burke'd  own  dbcftrinei 
respecting  the  British  ^overi^ent;  and  fr6m  tfafiar  he  C6n- 
feei^ea  himself  qualified  to  prove,  that  the  sentiod'ent^ 
kvQ^ed  by  hhh  at  thi^  timef,  \Vere  those  Which  he  codtinaed 
fo  act  upon  dnrPng  the  whole  of  his  life.  W6,  however,  can- 
not hnplicitly  subscribe  to  Aiis  doctriAe ;  the  design  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question  is  evidently  to'  procure  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  R6ckinghatn  party  in  powei^,  and,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  d!  most  ingenious  party  performance.  As^a 
generd  System  of  government  it  might  pierbaps  be  reckoned 
itmongst  the'  n:tost  visionary  theories  oh  that  suoject  which 
haVe  ever  lippeared;  dn  aristocracy  so  formed,  would 
Quickly  degenerate  into  an  oligarchy,  (indeed^  in'  its  best 
tod  most  perfect  form,  it  Would  be  litttle  else  than  a  masked 
oligarchy,)  and  the  consequences  to  the  public  welfare 
would  be  niore  deleterious  and  destitictive  than  even  the 
pure  and  unmixed  power,  either  o^  a  monarchy,  or  a 
democracy. 

Oh  the  resignation  of  the  i)uke  6^  Grafton  in  HlO^ 
and  ^he  promotion  of  Lord  iNorth  to  a  high  anc^  e^cient 
aituatioh  in  the  dahinet,  Birrke  uniformly  opposedf  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  that  minister,  particularly 
those  Which  affected  t^he  dispute  with  Anlerica.  The  dis- 
contents and'  disturbances  excited  by  the  lawd,  enforced 
by  the  late  administration,  were  too  evident  not'  to  Be  per- 
ei^iv^d,  and  too  extensive  not  to  be  dreadedV  yet  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  those  Pleasures  had  been^nact^ed,  left 
no  medium  for  the  niinister  to  pursue.  To  remove  at 
6nce  the  causes  of  discontent  by  repealing  the  obnoxious 
aicts,  was  to  acknowledge  the  ihcapacity  of  the  British 
government  to  Enforce  obedience  to  them ;  and,  on  the 
6ther  htihd,  to  continue  them,  and  to  donipd  their  execd- 
fi6ii,  Was  to  plunge  tHe  nation  iiitd  ad  ^st^eiislve  arid 
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destructive  war*  Iq  these  distressing  circumstances.  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  attain  a  medium  where  none  could 
exist;  be  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  obnoxious  laws  of 
the  preceding  administration,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  imposed  a  duty  on  tea,  in  itself  of  no  importance^ 
but  which  he  conceived  it  advisable  to  retain,  as  a  mark 
of  the  authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies.  This 
measure  was  evidently  impolitic  in  the  extreme,  as  it 
evinced  the  weakness  of  the  government  without  removing 
the  cause  of  the  dispute.  The  opposition  of  the  Americans 
was  not  to  the  amount  of  taxation,  but  to'  the  principle, 
which  was  equally  established  by  the  most  trifling  tax,  as 
by  the  most  oppressive  and  degrading  impositions.  This 
measure,  evidently  founded  on  the  same  mistaken  policy, 
and  emanating  from  the  same  principles  with  that  which 
Mr.  Burke  had  so  strongly  advocated  on  his  first  appearance 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was  on  this  occasion  opposed 
by  that  gentleman  with  the  keenest  force  of  his  ridicule ; 
''  Lord  North's  scheme,"  he  said,  '^  was  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  concessio]}  and  coercion ;  of  concession  not  tend- 
ing to  conciliate,  and  of  coercion  that  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution ;  at  once  exciting  hatred'for  the  intention, 
and  contempt  for  the  weakness.  Thus,  the  malignity  of 
your  will  is  abhorred,  and  the  debility  of  your  power  is 
contemned  ;  and  parliament,  which  you  persuade  to  sanc- 
tion your  follies,  is  exposed  to  dishonour." 

To  account  for  this  apparently  extraordinary  change  of 
sentiment.  Dr.  Bisset  observes  with  much  metaphysical 
subtilty  of  reasoning,  that  **  as  Burke's  great  genius  was 
more  and  more  matured  by  experience,  he  became^  in 
estimating  plans  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  less  and  less 
attentive  to  questions  of  abstraction;"  and  pursues  his 
argument  until  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  '^abstract 
competency  should  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  moral 
competency."  "  The  Americans,"  says  Bisset,  reasoning 
for  Burke,  **  have  been  very  serviceable  to  Britain  under 
the  old  system ;  do  not  therefore,  let  us  rashly  seek  a  new* 
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pur  commercial  interests  have  been  hitherto  very  greatly 
promoted  by  our  friendly  intercourse  with  the  colonies ; 
do  not  let  us  efndanger  possession  for  contingency;  do  not 
let  us  substitute  untried  theories  for  a  system  experimenr 
tally  ascertained  to  be  useful." 

**  Whatever  opinion  Burke/'  said  his  old  friend  Gerard 
Hamilton,  "  from  any  motive,  supports,  so  ductile  is  his 
imagination,  that  he  soon  conceives  it  to  be  right.''  Burke 
was  more  accustomed  to  philosophise  on  certain  questions 
than  is  usually  supposed ;  and  by  revolving  the  questioa 
in  every  possible  light,  it  is  conceived  that  his  mind  was 
often  as  full  of  arguments  on  one  side  as  on  the  other; 
hence  it  is,  that  men  of  quite  opposite  opinions  have  been 
equally  desirous  to  quote  his  authority  ;  and  that  tbene 
are  in  his  works,  passages  that  may  be  triumphantly 
brought  forward  by  almost  any  party. 

In  the  summer  of  1772  he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  where 
his  high  reputation  made  his  society  courted  by  the  most 
distinguished  politicians  and  philosophers  of  the  day* 
The  hasty,  strides  which  republicanism  and  infidelity  were 
making  in  that  country  were  obvious  to  the  eye  of  Burke; 
which  is  the  less  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  they 
were  observed  about  the  same  time  by  a  man  of  much  less 
discernment  and  no  religion,  the  late  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Orford.  So  deeply,  however,  was  the  mind  of 
Burke  impressed  with  the  dreadful  effects  which  he  appre- 
hended from  their  united  force,  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  could  not  avoid,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons,  adverting  to  them  as  objects  worthy  of  no  com- 
mon dread.  He  professed  that  he  was  not  over-fond  of 
calling,  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  doctrines 
and  opinions ;  but  if  ever  it. was  to  be  raised,  it  should  be 
against  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would  take  from 
us  the  noblest  prerogative  of  our  nature, — that  of  being  a 
religious  animal.  And  he  concluded  by  recommending, 
that  a  grand  alliance  should  be  formed  among  all  believers, 
*^  against  those  ministers  of  rebellious  darkness,  who  were 


end^iKtouritig  to  ^hAe  all  thel  Wotks  6f  Gad^  establiiibed  id 
beauty  and  order/^  In  the  cotirse  of  the  sam6  session,  on 
a  tootidfl  by  Sir  Hettrj  Hought6n  for  the  belief  of  dii^ 
tf^fitei-s^  he  expressed  in  strong  term^^  hid  bpinion  of  tb^ 
disqualifications  under  whic^  they  laboured,  falling  tb^ 
toleratlcm  which  they  enjoyed  by  conhivancey  *'  it  tempo- 
rary felaxat'idn  of  slarery  ;'*  a  sort  of  liberty  "not  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  England." 

On  the  dissolution  of  parlitoient  in  1774,  h^  was  re- 
torti^^  through  the  influence  of  tli^  Marquis  6f  Rodki^g* 
h&tn^  for  the  boroiigh  of  Mdton^  in  Yorkshire;  b6t  idh^i 
M  the  poinf  of  fitting  dowti  t<y  dinner  with  his  friends  in 
that  town^  after  the  election^  a  deputation  of  m^rchanl!^ 
ai'rived  from  Bristol  to*  requfest  brn:r  to  stand  for  that  city. 
Sy  the  advipe  of  his  constituents  at  Malton^  he  con- 
sented to  accompany  theval,  and  throi^ing  himself  into  a 
f)iD^t*thaise,  proceeded  with  all  posdibfe  expedition  to 
Bri9toL  A  large  body  of  (he  principal  n^erchants  of  that 
city,  eonsistitfg  chiefly  of  diss^nters^  had  beheld  with 
admifaitioli  his  splendid  talents',  and  <;onsiderit!ig  him  a 
&rtA  frknd  to  the  caus^  of  civil  and  rdigious  fiberty^ 
st6dd  forward  in  bis  behrtlf.  The  old  members  for  that 
dty  Were  already  6pp6sed  by'  MV.  Cruger ;  and  6h  Burke's 
6)frp^aranc6  on  the  htrstirr^s,  which  ^as  n6t  tintil  the  sixfh 
day  of  the  ele^tibny  he  delivered  a  most  eloquent  sp^ech^ 
itk  which,  by  hrs  intiikiate  acquaintanlce  with  the  advantaged 
add  principles  6f  ^bmmeree,  and  the  local  interests  of 
Biistoly  he  produced  so  deep  ai^'  iriiptef^sion  oH  the  minds 
of  the  electors^  as  to  Endure  hii^  final  success,  ft^  was 
i^tui'ned  for  that  city  in  cotijunctibn  with  Mr.  Cruger;  a 
f^'iitleiMn)  whov  it  would  areedr,  [^o^ses'sed  no  great  share 
ti4  that  eloqu^htfe  whidh  sa  eihrneritly  distinguished  bis 
dblle^u*.  It  19  eieA^  reported,  that  after  Burke  had 
de^ivfffed  one  of  his  be^t  ^eetih^^,  at-  Bristol,  Cruger  rose 
c^i  arid  exclaito^,  '*  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burkef — I  say  rfiT/d 
tto^  Mr.  Burke*** 

The  iiieeiittg  off  this  neV  pJarliattent  displayed  a  greater 
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msflemblage  of  talents  than  had  perhaps  ever  appeared  in 
any  age  or  country.  Fox  had  long  been  a  member  of  th^ 
house  of  commons,  but  had  never  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  for  oratorical  abilities  6r  political'  efficiency. 
Stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hitherto  unriyalled  el6^ 
quence  and  powers  of  Burke,  he  now  commenced  thsit 
glorious  career  in  which  he  persevered  tintil  his  decease; 
and  Fox  and  Burke  i¥ere  not  only  regarded  with  admi- 
ration by  the  opposition,  of  which  they  were  the  an- 
daunted  champions  and  supporters,  but  were  viewed  hf 
the  minister  and  his  adherents  with  mingled  admiratiofi 
and  dread.  The  political  connection  tiow  formed  betweeb 
these  two  great  men  soon  led  to  an  intimate  friendship, 
which  continued  to  unit^them  both  in  public  and  private 
life  for  many  years. 

The  mistaken  measures  of  the  administratidn  had  now 

« 

driven  the  Americans  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms 
In  defence  of  their  civil  rights.  The  struggle  was  long 
and  arduous.  On  the  one  hand,  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  firmly  united  in  the  Support  of  their  rights;  on 
the  other,  a  nation  so  divided  within  itself  that  a  majority 
perhaps  of  its  inhabitants  rejoiced  in  the  Successes  of 
those  whom  the  government  would  have  taught  them  tb 
regard  as  enemies.  During  the  whole  of  the  contest, 
Burke  uniformly  and  ardently  opposed  the  measures  of 
Lord  North,  and  defended  and  encouraged  the  Americans 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  privileges  for  which  they  foidght ; 
a  conduct  which,  notwithstanding  the  endeatotfrs  6f  his 
biographers  to  establish  A  thorough  consiSfency  throtfgh^ 
out  the  whole  of  his  polif icdl  Kfe,  we  cftii  by  h6  meaiis 
reconcile  with  that  which  he  afterwards  pursued  #heA 
France  was  engaged  in  a  sktiilar  co6test<  Iii  the  course 
of  this  war  he  delivered  niany  brilliant  speeches  which 
are  convincing  evidences  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  genius*, 
aiid  the  great  superiority  of  his  eloquence. 
'  Dodng  the  summer  of  1776^  Burke,  together  with 
several  other  leaders  of  opposition,  took  the  extraordinary. 
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though  not  uoprecedeDted  step,  of  secediog  from  parlia* 
ment,  and  retiring  from  the  house,  whenever  any  question 
relative   to  America  was  brought  into  discussion.     We 
cannot  conceive  him  justified  in  this  conduc^t,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  adduced  in  his  **  Letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol ;"  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  oppo- 
sition at  large,  that  such  measures  should  not  be  persisted 
in.    Burke  himself  observed,  on  another  occasion,  that 
^*  Eloquence,  though  it  might  not  procure  a  majority  to 
members  of  opposition,  was  not  without  its  effiect,  in 
modifying  mieasures  of  ministry/'     In  the  succeediiig 
session  he  returned  with  great  vigour  to  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  became  again  a  most  active  partisan  of  the 
opposition, and  indefatigable  in  seizing  every  opportunity 
of  harassing  and  distressing  the  ministry. 
,    On  his  election  for  Bristol  in  1774  he  had  openly  de« 
clared  himself  against  the  popular  doctrine,  that   the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  being  the  organ  of 
the  people,  should,  on  all  occasions,  vote  in  concurrence 
with  the  sentiments,  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents.    These  sentiments  he  carried  into 
execution,  particularly  in  supporting  the  bill  for  relieving 
the  trade  of  Ireland  from  many  oppressive  restrictions 
under  which  it  then  laboured  ;  on  which  occasion  he  had 
received  instructions  from  his  constituents  to  oppose  it. 
His  exertions  in  favour  of  Sir  George  Saville's  motion,  for 
relieving  the  Catholics  from  certain  penalties  to  which 
they  were  subject,  were  also  disapproved  of  by  the  citizens 
of  Bristol.    On  these  and  other  occasions,  he  had  acted 
in  so  direct  an  opposition  to  their  declared  opinions,  that, 
when  he  presented  himself  a  second  time  as  a  candidate 
for  Bristol,  at  the  general  election  in  1780,  he  was  com- 
pelled, after  an  unsuccessful  canvass,  to  decline  the  con- 
test; which  be  did  in  a  speech  replete  with  his  usual 
eloquence.    In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  he 
took  bis  seat  in  the  new  ps^rliament  for  the  borough  of 
Malton. 
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The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  accession  of  Pitt  and  Sheridan  to  the 
opposition,  presented  a  scene  similar  to  that  of  many  pre- 
ceding years.  The  ministry,  supported  by  their  numbers, 
continued  to  resist  with  effect,  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  were  energetic,  and  supported  by  a  com- 
bination of  talents  never  equalled.  This  assertion  will  not 
be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration,  when  we  refer  to  the  last 
effort  of  the  opposition  in  the  session  of  1781.  A  motion 
by  Fox,  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  of  the  American  war,  was  supported  by  She* 
ridan,  by  Dunning,  by  Pitt,  by  Burke,  and  by  Fox. 

The  ensuing  session  was  very  different  in  its  history 
and  in  its  results.  The  long  continuance  of  the  war  with 
America  had  so  completely  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
country  members  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  that 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  opposition,  that  a  reiterated 
and  well  conducted  series  of  attacks  might  finally  ensure 
success.  The  contest  was  commenced  by  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  February  7,  1782,  accusing  Lord 
Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  of  gross  mis- 
management in  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs.  The  small 
majority  by  which  this  motion  was  negatived,  encouraged 
them  to  proceed  in  their  plan ;  and,  several  motions  hav- 
ing been  decided  against  them  by  a  diminishing  majority, 
on  the  8tb  of  March,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  certain 
resolutions,  recapitulating  the  failures,  the  misconduct, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These  resolutions  were  met 
by  a  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  lost  by  a 
majority  of  only  ten. 

This  defection  on  the  side  of  the  administration  eave 
heart  to  the  minority,  and  they  rallied  with  redoubled 
force  and  spirits  on  the  15th  of  March,  when  a  motion  of 
Sir  John  Rous,  **  That  the  house  could  have  no  further 
confidence  in  the  ministers,  who  had  the  direction  of  pub* 
lie  affairs,''  was  negatived  only  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
The  minority  followed  their  fortune,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
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the  ssme  iQQqth  (the  bQu^e  being  iincoQiQioQly  pro«4f  d) 
%\ie  S^rl  of  Surrey  (late  Dake  pf  Norfolk)  rose  to  make 
hi^  promi$e4  inptioD^  wbeq  Lore)  North  spoke  to  order^ 
saying,  ^'  He  olefin t  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  e^r\\  butj^ 
as  notice  had  been  given,  tha^X  th^  object  of  the  intended, 
motion  was  the  removal  pf  bis  n^ajestj's  piini^ters,  be 
neant  to  have  acquainted  the  bouse  that  su^h  a  motioQ 
was  unnecessary,  as  be  could  assure  the  bPU^y  on  ai;^^ 
tbority^-^that  the  present  administration  was  no  mpr^( 
91)4  that  his  majesty  bad  come  to  a  full  determination  of 
changing  bis  ministers;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tb§ 
necessary  time  for  qew  arrangements,  he  movf d  |in  ac|-> 
journment,"  which  was  instantly  adopted, 

Durmg  this  adjournment,  a  new  administration  waai 
formed,  under  the  auspioe^  Qf  the  Marquis  of  Rocking^ 
bam»  on  whose  public  principles  and  private  virtues  tb^ 
nation  seemed  to  repose,  after  the  violeqt  struggle  by 
which  it  had  been  agitated,  with  the  securest  find  n^QSf 
implicit  confidence.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  wa^ 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  Ear]  of  Sbelbqrun 
and  Mr.  Fox^  joiut-rsecretaries  of  state.  Lord  Cf^mden  preh 
sident  of  the  council,  Duke  of  Grafton  privy  $eal,  Lord 
John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  e)i:cbeqDer^  and  Mr* 
Burke  paymaater^general  of  the  forces. 

Th^  new  ministry,  which  stood  pledged  to  the  people 
for  many  reforms,  begau  immediately  to  put  them  into 
execution.  The  first  object  pf  their  attention  was  tb^ 
afiairs  of  Ireland.  A  bill  was  passed  through  bptb.  houses, 
which,  by  repealing  the  act  of  the  6th  George  h  rendered 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  independent  of  that  pf  Great 
Britain.  This  was  coupled  with  a,  reaolutioa,  ^  That  it 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  th^ 
two  countries,  that  a  firm  and  solid  connection  should  be 
forthwith  established  by  the  consent  of  both;  and  tbftt 
bis  ^lajesty  should  be  requested  to  give  the  poroper  direct 
tioBs  for  prompting  the  same." 

On  the^tb  qf  April,  Buike  hiougbl  forward  bia  great 
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a{^  fay/^prjjt?  pl^Q  pf  retreqcbp^t  io  ^e  f^penditi^e  iff 
tjie  ciyij  Hs^,  by  v?bicb  ^h^  anpual  savjpg*  l>nd  whiph 
voulc}  be  ye^f-ly  JRcreasing)  would  aaiq^nt  to  7¥|369/. 
If;  W3S  pt>j^c>e4  by  spme  ipeTObers,  tba^  jbe  biU  wai  poj 
no  /ef^{;eq^iye  as  it  h^  b^en  prigin^Ily  fr^fn^ ;  bpt  Mr^ 
Bi^rkie  ^Q^rie^  into  tbe  grouadif  pf  tho9e  oipissiops^  whicb 
had  befsp  a)a4e  eit)ier  frpp  a  ppippliance  with  tbie  opinions 
of  ptl^prs,  Qf  frppa  §  f uUer  consideration  of  the  partiqular 
G^se^ ;  ;^t  the  sao^e  tio^e  he  pledged  hiqosdf^  t)iat  be  shpulcl 
at  all  ^jipe^  be  re^dy  to  obpy  their  c^ll,  y^heneyer  it 
appe^ri^^  to  he  the  gi^n^r^}  opjnipn  pf  thp  house  aqd  pf 
ti^p  pepplei  tp  prpsecutp  a  more  pprnpl^^e  system  of 
i]|sfpfip.  A  ])ill  wa^  £^so  passed,  disqualifying  revenue 
Q$cpfi»  frpip  voting  ifi  tb^  plpption^  fpf  memberi^  pf  par* 
li£(i^eq^;  f^n4  ^ever^l  o^b^ir  popular  prppqsitions  wer^  m^^, 
and  adopted. 

71^  d<?dth  of  the  I^arqyia  of  llQc^ingbs^m,  w)iich  tppk 
p|ap^  qn  July  1,  IJB?!,  speecljly  dissolved  the  qiini^try,  pf 
ifcbich  \^f  alpne  fofo^ed  t))^  pqnnectip^  link*  It  (i^d  been 
i^n^ers^qd  by  j^qx  and  Pur)cP|  ^ha(  th^  Qu)se  of  Portland 
if^puld  Ipayp  beep  npii^jpatecl  bis  successpr^  Gfeat  indee<}. 
1^^^  tli^eir  disapppjp|p)en(  wl^en  tbs  E^rl  pf  3helburn^^ 
f^^^^  V^^^^  to  prp9^re  the  appointn^e^t  fpr  himself,  wb^q 
t)^^y  coi^sidered  bio^  as  b^vjpg  agreed  that  \he  Puke  of 
Ppr^lapd  ^bp.ql(l  l)e  jpvpsted  with  the  off^cey  and  that  the 
p|aq^  pf  tbe  I^pokingh^o)  {^daiinist^^tjoq  should  be.  pu^n 
l^^e4.  Fo3f  ^n(}  Bprke  iqi^ft^i^iely  r^^igped,  Th^y  npt 
oif^ly  ^l^ered  with  Sthell^urpp  \x\  tbe^f  ppipion  thftt  the 
ipflep^ijleppe  pf  ^iftfrjc^  fhpuld  be  ^pknowledged ;  but^ 
sup^rip^  \Q  tjjie  p^t^  ^rtjfices  pf  CQ^rt  iptrigue^  they 
y^e^f^i  w\i\f^  coptep^pt  (be  mode  by  wbipb  their  colleague 
hfti  fl^cei^^  to  pow^. 

Qpp^  ^gdin,  W  9PPP^iUpn,  Foj^  apd  Burke  jpiped  their 
^-ces  ii^  the  en^u^pg  Sf^siqp.  to  those  of  I^ord  North,  ^p4 
^tt^}f^  tbf  geperal  pe^pp  whipb  b^d  b^ep  ppnplude4 
dmripg  t|;\e  repea§^  wii^b  gfff^t  force  of  tajeqt  and  emiaenl 
uippf i^Sf    Th^  p^^bi^i^  p^iflks  proouced  a  sMtjcMrity  in 
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the  house,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  new 
ministry;  wbicb^  after  some  ineffectual  struggles,  was 
compelled  to  retire.  The  Duke  of  Portland  now  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Burke,  as  before,  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  joint*secretaries  of 
state,  in  what  was  called  the  coalition  administration. 

As  this  union  of  political  interest  was  the  most  unpo- 
pular measure  adopted  in  the  present  reign,  and  that 
which  it  has,  above  all  others,  been  found  most  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  purity  and  consistency  of  principle,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  what  has  been  offered  in  apo* 
logy,  at  least  as  far  as  Mr.  Burke  is  concerned.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  in  the  least  conversant  in  the  politics 
which  immediately  preceded  this  period,  how  uniformly 
Lord  North  was  upbraided  for  bis  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  American  war:  every  thing  that  could 
attach  to  a  bad  ministry  was  laid  to  his  charge,  except 
perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  corruption  in  his  own 
person,  which  was  not  much,  while  he  was  continually 
accused  of  being  the  mover  of  a  mass  of  corruption  in 
others ;  and  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  were  the  twt> 
leading  champions  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  their  several 
speeches  will  be  found  invectives  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
men,  judging  of  others  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  per- 
haps would  be  thought  insurmountable  barriers  to  their 
coalition*  But  we  are  told,  that  forming  an  administration 
upon  a  broad  bottom  of  political  interest  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  contracting  a  private  friendship:  in  the  former 
many  things  are  to  be  conceded,  in  regard  to  times  and 
circumstances,  and  the  opinions  of  others ;  in  the  latter, 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong  lies  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass, and  is  more  readily  judged  of  by  the  parties  and 
their  friends.  Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  may  say,  "  that,  in 
his  several  attacks  on  Lord  North,  he  considered  him  as  a 
principal  promoter  and  encourager  of  the  American  war, 
a  war  which  he  held  destructive  of  the  interests  and  con* 
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stitutional  rights  of  this  cooDtry.  As  a  minister,  there- 
fore,  he  reprobated  his  conduct ;  but  the  American  contest 
being  over/  and  others  measures  about  to  be  pursued^ 
which,  in  his  opinion,  might  heal  the  bruises  of  this  war, 
he  coalesced  with  him  as  a  man,  who  (benefiting  himself 
by  his  former  mistakes)  might  still  render  important 
services  to  his  country." 

Such  a  defence  as  this  may  very  wdl  be  admitted  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others ;  but  Mr.  Fox  stood 
pledged  upon  different  grounds.  He  not  only  inveighed 
against  the  minister  in  the  grossest  terms  of  abuse,  but 
against  the  man ;  whom,  he  said,  *^  he  would  not  trust 
himself  in  a  room  with,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  ever 
acted  with  him,  he  would  rest  satisfied  to  be  termed  the 
most  infamous  of  men."  After  such  a  particular  decla- 
ration as  this,  emphatically  and  deliberately  announced 
in  a  full  house  of  commons,  scarce  nine  months  had 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Fox  cordially  united  with  Lord  North, 
and  brought  a  suspicion  on  his  character,  with  regard  to 
consistency,  which  all  the  exertions  of  his  future  life  were 
not  able  to  remove.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  new 
administration  bade  fair  for  permanence.  It  was  strong 
in  talents,  in  rank,  and  in  the  weight  of  landed  interest. 
It  seemed  nearly  such  a  combination  of  great  families  as. 
Mr<  Burke  had  wished  in  his  **  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
of  the  present  Discontents;"  but  it  wanted  what  was  neces- 
sary to  complete  his  plan, — ^'  the  approbation  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people."  Suspicion  attached  to  all  their 
measures,  and  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  to  be 
confirmed  when  they  introduced  the  famous  East  India 
bill.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  merits  of  thii 
important  bill ;  it  may  suffice,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  state 
that  it  was  considered  as  trenching  too  much  on  the 
prerogative,  as  creating  a  mass  of  ministerial  influence 
which  would  be  irresistible;  and  that  the  vast  powers 
which  it  gave  the  house  of  commons  might  render  the 
administration  too  strong  for   the  crown.     Had  these 

VOL.  u  s 
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objections  been  confined  to  the  ex-ministers  and  tbdr 
friends,  the  coalesced  ministers  might  have  repelled  them, 
at  least  by  force  of  numbers ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate for  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Whig  part  of  the 
administration,  that  they  were  opposed  without  doors  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
authors  who  had  the  credit  of  being  constitutional  autho* 
riti'es.  The  East  India  bill,  accordingly,  although  carried 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was  lost  in  that  of  the  lords,  and 
a  new  administration  was  formed  in  December  178S,  a^ 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  however,  still 
continuing  attached  to  the  dismissed  ministers,  public 
business  was  interrupted,  and  continued  in  an  embarrassed 
state  until  his  majesty  determined  to  appeal  to  the  people 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  in  May  1784.  The  issue 
of  this  was,  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  adherents 
to  the  coalition  were  rejected  by  their  constituents,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  new  parliament,  acquired  a  majority  quite 
decisive  as  to  the  common  routine  of  busioees,  but  cer- 
tainly for  many  years  not  comparable  in  talents  to  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Burke,  again  belonging  to  this  class, 
exerted  the  utmost  of  those  powers  which  so  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  character  he  maintained  in  the  world.  To 
detail  the  progress  of  that  high  character  through  all  the 
political  business  he  went  through  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  work;  his  talents  will 
be  best  shewn  in  a  general  and  minute  review  of  his  public 
life,  as  exemplified  in  his  speeches,  his  political  and  other 
publications,  and  be  will  be  found  one  of  the  greatest  oma«- 
ments  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  had  been  ap^ 
pointed  in  1782,  of  which  Burke  was  a  member,,  to  inquire 
into  the  execution  of  justice  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the 
course  of  their  researches  on  the  subject^  Burke  had  seen 
what  he  conceived  to  be  disgraceful  peculation^  combiaed 
with. rapacious  avarice;  and  atrocities  of  the  deepest  dye. 
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committed  onder  the  gemblaoce  of  justice,  united  in  the 
person  of  the  govf  rnor-g^neral.  In  the  begifioiDg  pf  July 
)784/he  made  a  speedi  od  the  enormities  be  ^aoribed  Cq' 
Hastings ;  and  displayed^  in  the  picture  he  dreur^  powers 
which  might  have  con^posed  a  most  admirable  tragedy. 
He  brought  forward  a  string  of  resolutions,  as  the  fQUri** 
dation  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Thig^was  briefly  opposed  by  Pitt,  because  there  was  not 
at  that  time' that  undoubted  evidence  of  delinquency 
whiob  alone  could  evince  the  propriety  of  the  motion* 
Burke's  fancy  and  passions  getting  much  warmer  from 
ojpposition^  pictured  to  him  Hastings  as  the  greatest 
monger  that  ever  cursed  the  earth ;  persisting  in  pressing 
the  subject,  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  a  loud  and 
continual  clamour.  The  want  of  effective  talent  on  the 
ministerial  bencheiB,  bad  repeatedly  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  this  ex  peidienty  to  drown  the  eloquence 
of  Burke.  The  dignity  of  conscioiis  superiority  shoifld 
have  rendered  him  indifferent  to  such  a  disturbance,  in- 
•lead  of  which  he  frequently  fell  into  the  most  outrageous 
$ts  of  passion ;  and  once  told  thein  that  he  could  discipline 
a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  much  more  melody  an4 
equal  (comprehension. 

From  this  time  Burke  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention 
to  this  important  subject;  and  the  committee  of  the  house 
having  presented  a  report,  in  which  th^y  accused  Hastings 
and  Hornby  with  having,  *^  in  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a 
mannef  r^epugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation/^ 
Buijke  pledged  himself  to  move  an  impeachment,  when 
H^tings'  return  should  enable  him  to  refute  the  charges, 
if  false.  During  the  recess  of  1785  Hastings  returned 
from  India.  On  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session, 
Burke  wfls  challenged  by  Major  Scott  to  bring  forward 
his  charges.  This  he  promised  to  do;  and,  on  Feb.  IT, 
]786,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  that  subject; 
and  the  impeachment  was  agreed  to. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  even  the  heads  of  the 
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charges  against  Hastings.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  vilriety  and  extent  of  Burke's  powers  were  per- 
haps never  exhibited  to  greater  advantage  than  during 
this  tedious  trial.  The  opening. speech  of  Burke,  on  the 
modes  of  bringing  a  public  delinquent  to  justice,  on  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  accuser,  and  the  motives 
by  which  he  ought  to  be  actuated,  exhibits  at  once  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  crown  law  of  this  king- 
dom, of  the  scirace  of  jurisprudence,'  and  of  ethics  in 
general.  His  speech  on  the  Rohilla  war  unites  a  most 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  policy  in  the 
management  of  distant  provinces,  and  that  of  modern 
Europe,  to  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  principles  respect- 
ing that  department  of  government.  His  eloquence, 
though  it  did  not  prove  the  points  he  wished  to  establish 
concerning  Hastings,  and  was  in  that  view  a  waste  of 
genius,  yet  contains  facts,  imagery,  sentiments,  and  philo«» 
sophy,  that  render  it  delightful  and  estimable. 

No  measure  which  he  ever  supported  subjected  Burke 
to  more  obloquy  and  abuse"*  than  the  prosecution  of 
Hastings.  It  was  stated,  that  he  was  instigated  to  it  by 
personal  resentment  against  the  governor-general,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  inattention  to  Mr.  W.  Burke.  '^  That 
Burke,''  says  Dr.  Bisset,  '^  or  any  man,  would  undertake 
so  laborious  a  task,  which  required  such  minuteness  of 
investigation  concerning  so  intricate  details,  the  materials 
to  be  fetched  from  such  a  distance,  with  so  great  and 
powerful  a  body  inimical  to  an  inquiry,  merely  because 
his  friend  had  been  slighted,  is  hardly  within  the  compass 

of  credibilitv.''     Yet  from  whatever  cause  it  did  arise,  it 

/ 

*  Amongst  numerous  virulent  Attacks,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press,  may  be  recorded  the  following  vifrtoZic  epigram,  which  the  editor 
was  assured  by  a  lady  of  veracity,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  John 
Ireland :.«  : 

r 

Tve  oiten  wondered  that  on  Irish  gromid 
No  venomous  reptile  ever  could  be  found  \ 
But  Nature,  willing  to  perform  her  work. 
Saved  all  her  venom  to  complete  a  BURKE. 
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i«  certain  that  Burke  indulged  in.  the  coarsest  personal 
observations  on  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  inany  violent  exag- 
gerations not  founded  on  the  slightest  proof. .  On  one 
occasion  in  particular  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  moment  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  hesitation  about  the  ceremony  of  kneeling 
at  the  bar,  which  proceeded  from  accident,  Burke  com- 
manded him  to  kneel,  with  a  ferocity  in  his  countenance 
which  no  painting  could  express. 

'  In  the  debates  which  took  place,  during  his  majesty^s 
illness  in  ]788*9i  on  the  settlement  of  a  regency »  Burke 
stood  forward  with  an  unusual  degree  of  prominence,  and 
in  a  manner  which  certainly  did  no  credit  either  to  his 
prudence  or  to  his  feelings.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  was,  that 
it  remained  with  parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  in 
other  circumstances  not  before  provided  for  by  the  exist* 
ing  laws.  Fox,  on  the  other  side,  contended,  that  during 
this  incapacity,  there  was  virtually  a  demise  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  therefore  the  next  heir  should  assume  the  powers 
of  government,  while  the  incapacity  continued.  Burke's 
intimate  connection  with  the  prince,  the  interest  of  his 
friends,  and  no  doubt  also  his  own  hbpes  of  again  coming 
into  office,  led  him  to  support  this  latter  opinion. -But  the 
warmth  with  which  be  contended,  and  particularly  the 
indecent  and  cruel  expressions  which  burst  from  him 
respecting  his  majesty,  created  a  more  general  dislike  to 
his  character  than  had  hitherto  been  entertained,  and  occa^* 
sicned  a  feeling  in  the  house  more  formidable  to  his  friends 
than  to  the  minister  whom  they  opposed. 

His  biographer,  whose  object  it  is  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
world  as  perfectly  consistent  in  his  public  character, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  cast  a  veil  over  this  part 
of  his  history.  Yet,  as  it  exhibits,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  politician^  than 
any  other  action  of  his  life,  we  have  thought  it  improper 
to  avoid  noticing  it.  And  when  we  consider,  that  this 
violence  of  temper  and  passion  were  exercised  on  the 
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illustrious  personage  to  whom,  in  a  very  few  y^ars^  be  wad 
gratefully  to  ackuowledge  his  obligation  for  tbe  iodepeli- 
dence  and  comfort  of  his  lattet  days^  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  tho^e  who  intend  an  uniform  and  unqualified  pane- 
gyric on  his  public  life,  wish  to  suppress  his  cdildubt 
during  this  memorable  period* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  important 
era  of  the  life  of  Burke,  when  at  once  dissolving  almost 
every  connection  of  his  former  life,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  uniformly  and  vehemently 
opposed.  The  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in 
France  was  hailed  by  Fox  as  tbe  dawn  of  returning  liberty 
and  justice^  while  Burke  regarded  it  as  tbe  meteoric  glare 
of  anarchy  and  ruin.  In  a  debate  on  the  army  estimates 
for  1790,  adverting  to  the  revolution  in  France,  Fox  con- 
sidered that  event  as  a  reason  for  rendering  a  smaller 
military  establishment  necessary  on  our  part: — "The  new 
form," he  said,'' that  the  government  of  France  was  likely 
to  assume,  would,  he  was  persuaded^  make  her  a  better 
neighbour,  and  less  propense  to  hostility,  than  when  she 
was  subject  to  the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitious  and 
interested  statesmen.'' 

Burke  soon  after  delivered  his  sentiments  bn  the  sub- 
ject. Fully  coinciding  with  Fox  respecting  the  evils  of 
the  old  despotism,  and  the  dangers  that  accrued  from  it  to 
this  country,  he  thought  very  differently  of  the  tranquillity 
to  neighbours  and  happiness  to  themselves,  likely  to  ensue 
from  tbe  late  proceedings  in  France.  Warmingi  as  he 
advanced  in  the  argument,  he  observed,  '^  In  the  last  agq 
we  had  been  in  danger  of  being  entangled,  by  the  exaibple 
of  France,  in  the  net  of  relentless  despotism.  Our  present 
danger,  from  tbe  model  of  a  people  whose  character  knew 
no  medium,  was  that  of  being  led  through  an  admiratiop 
of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to  imitate  the  excesses 
of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating^ 
plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy/' 
Sheridan  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  remarks 
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add  reaaontngs  of  Borke  on  this  subject,  ^ith  much  force* 
He  thought  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  general  priti- 
ojples  and  conduct  of  one  who  so  highly  valued  the  British 
government  and  revolution:  ''The  National  Assembly/'  he 
said, ''  had  exerted  a  firmness  and  perseverance,  hitherto  un<^ 
exam  pled,  that  had  secured  the  liberty  of  France,  and  vindi- 
cated the  cause  of  mankind.  What  action  of  theirs  autho- 
rised the  appellation  of  a  bloody,  ferocious,  and  tyrannical 
democracy^  Burke,  perceiving  Sheridan's  view  of  affairs, 
io  France,  differed  entirely  from  him,  and  thinking  his 
frieild's  construction  of  his  obs^vations  uncandid,  declared,  ^ 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  he  w^re  from  that  moment  separated 
for  ever  in  politics.  '^  Mr.  Sheridan,"  he  said,  **  has  sacri- 
ficed my  friendship  in  exchange  for  the  applause  of  clubs 
and  associations :  I  assure  him  be  will  find  the  acquisition 
too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  price  at  which  it  is 
purchased.'^ 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  declared  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  induced  Burke  to 
publish  his  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,'*  in  a 
more  enlarged  form,  and  more  closely  to  contemplate  its 
probable  influence  on  British  minds.  To  account  for  his 
apparent  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  civil  liberty, 
he  informs  us  in  his  Reflections,  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  ''  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure 
the  unity  of  his  end ;  and  when  the  equipoise  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sails,  may  be  in  danger  of  overloading  upon 
one  side,  is  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his 
reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  the  equipoise." 

In  the  session  of  1790,  he  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  avowed  in  his  discussions  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  identifying  the  whole  body  of  the 
dissenters  with  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  and  therefore 
looking  upon  them  as  the  friends  of  the  French  revolution 
and  the  propagators  of  its  principles  in  this  country.  He 
opposed  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  a  measure 
which  be  had,  at  a  former  period,  strenuously  advocated* 
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He  also  opposed  a  motion  for  reform  in  parliament.  At 
tfais  time  Mr.  Fox  and  he  still  continued  in  terms  of 
friendship,  though  they  did  not  frequently  meet;  but  when, 
in  1791,  a  bill  was  proposed  for  the  fprmation  of  a  consti- 
tution in  Canada,  Burke,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
entered  on  the  general  principle  of  the  rights  of  man, 
proceeded  to  its  offspring  the  constitution  of  France,  and 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  there  was  a  design  formed 
in  this  country  against  its  constitution.  After  some  of  the 
members  of  his  own  party  had  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order, 
Mr.  Fox  spoke,  and,  after  declaring  his  conviction,  that 
the  British  constitution,  though  defective  in  theory,  was 
in  practice  excellently  adapted  to  this  country,  repeated 
his  praises  of  the  French  revolution,  which,  he  thought,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  He  then  proceeded  to  express  his  dissent 
from  Burke's  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  inconsistent  with 
just  views  of  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind.  These  be^ 
sides,  he  said,  were  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Burke's  former 
principles. 

Burke,  in  reply,  complained  of  having  been  treated  by 
Fox  with  harshness  and  malignity ;  and,  after  defending 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  new  system  pursued  in 
France,  denied  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  andsinsisted 
th%t  his  opinions  on  government  had  been  the  same  during 
all  his  political  life.  He  said  that  Mr.  Fox  atid  he  had 
often  differed,  and  there  had  been  no  loss  of  friendship 
between  them,  but  there  is  something  in  the  cursed  French 
revolution  that  envenoms  every  thing.  Fox  whispered, 
^*  there  is  no  loss  of  friendship  between  us/'  Burke,  with 
great  warmth,  answered,  ^^  There  is !  I  know  the  price  of 
my  conduct;  our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Mr.  Fox  was 
very  greatly  agitated  by  this  denunciation  of  friend«bip, 
and  made  many  concessions,  but  still  maintained  that 
Burke  had  formerly  held  very  different  principles,  and  that 
he  himself  had  learned  from  him  those  principles  which 
he  now  reprobated,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  allega- 
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tion,  by  references  to  measures  which  Burke  had  dther 
proposed  or  promoted,  and  by  many  apposite  quotations 
from  his  speeches.  This  repetition  of  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency prevented  the  impression  which  his  affectionate 
and  conciliating  language  and  behaviour  might  otherwise 
have  made  on  Burke.  '^  It  would  be  difficult/'  says 
Dr«  Bisset,  '^  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  consti- 
tutional irritability  or  public  principle  was  the  chief  cause 
of  Burke's  sacrifice  of  that  friendship  which  he  had  so  long 
cherished,  and  of  which  the  talents  and  qualifications  of 
its  object  rendered  him  so  worthy. ''  Another  reason  has 
been  assigned^  which  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some 
weight  in  this  determination.  It  is  stated,  that  an  obser- 
vation of  Fox,  on  the  *^  Reflections/'  that  they  were  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  an  effusion  of  poetic  genius,  than  a 
philosophical  investigation,  had  reached  Burke's  ears;  a 
remark  which  mortified  him  as  an  author,  and  displeased 
him  as  a  friend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  time  of  this 
debate,  he  remained  at  complete  variance  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  even  treated  him  with  great  asperity  in  some  of  his 
subsequent  publications: 

Some  days  after  this  discussion,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronkk : — **  The  great  and  firm 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  England  have  decided  on  the  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is 
declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which 
they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  inva- 
riably acted.  The  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires 
from  parliament  After  this  consignation  to  retirement, 
Mr.  Burke  no  longer  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  except  with  regard  jto  the  French 
revolution  and  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  which  being 
terminated  by  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794,  he  soon  after  resigned  his  seat,  and  retired  to 
bis  villa  at  Beaconsfield,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  he  met  with  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the 
.  death  of  his  only  son.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
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al80  lost  his  tiroflief  Richard ;  but  thoagh  thil  reiterated 
stroke  of  death  deeply  affected  bim^  it  neither  relaxed  th0 
vigour  of  bis  mind,  nor  lessened  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  public  affairs. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  son,  his  majesty  bestotired 
on  him  a  pension  of  1200/.  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  wife,  charged  on  the  ciril  list,  and  two  othet  pensions 
of  £500/.  for  three  lives,  payable  out  of  the  foUr  and  a  half 
per  cent.  These  gifts  were  represented  as  a  reward  foi* 
having  changed  his  principles,  and  deserted  his  friends, 
and  drew  down  some  severe  censures  from  Lord  Laudei^'A 
dak  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  These  he  repelled  in  i 
^  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord,''  in  which  be  gives  a  sketch  of 
hia  political  life,  and  of  the  beneficial  nieasures  in  which  h^ 
bad  been  engaged.  Not  content,  however,  with  vindi^ 
eating  his  own  claim  to  a  pension,  he  gives  a  retrospective 
tiew  of  the  means  by  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ances- 
tors acquired  their  property.  This  account  of  the  Russell 
acquireinents  is  generally  conceived  to  be  erroneous,  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  irritation  and  anger  at  the  cen* 
sure  passed  by  that  nobleman,  on  what  he  regarded  as  a 
squandering  of  the  public  oioney. 

When  the  appearance  of  melioration  in  the  principles 
and  government  of  France,  induced  his  majesty  to  make 
overtures  for  peace  to  the  French  Directory,  Burke  re- 
sumed his  pen,  and,  in  his  *^  Thoughts  on  the  Prospect  of 
a  Regicide  Peace,"  expressed  himself  strongly  against  tlie 
safety  of  suoh  a  measure.  This  was  his  last  work,  and  in 
point  of  style  and  reasoning,  not  inferior  to  any  he  had 
produced  on  the  subject  of  the  French  character  and 
government. 

From  the  beginning  of  June  1797,  his  health  rapidly 
declined ;  but  his  understanding  exerted  itself  with  undi- 
minished force,  and  uncontracted  range.  On  7th  July, 
he  spent  the  morning  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  im- 
portant actions  of  his  life,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
acted,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  prompted.  Dwel« 
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ling  fMU-ticularly  on  the  French  revolution^  and  od  tb« 
leparation  from  admired  friends^  be  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  intentions ;  and  entreated 
that,  if  any  unguarded  asperity  of  his  had  offended  them^  to 
believe  that  no  offence  was  intended.  On  the  following 
ddy,  while  one  of  his  friends,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
iervants^  was  carrying  him  into  another  room,  he  faintly 
uttered  '^  God  bleis  you  !"  fell  back,  and  idstantly  expired, 
in  the  sixty*eighth  year  of  his  age* 

In  this  sketch  bf  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke,  it  has  beeil 
imt>os8ibIe  to  insert  even  the  titles  of  bis  numerous  piibli^ 
Nations.  They  have  been  sidce  published  entire  by  bis 
executors  Drs.  King  and  Liwrence,  in  five  toIs.  4to.  and 
twelve  vols.  8vo.  and  will  ever  form  a  stupendous  cbonu* 
ment  of  his  gireat  and  unrivalled  talents.  By.  the  political 
student,  however,  they  will  require  to  be  read  with  a  ton- 
siderable  pok-tion  of  that  judgment  which,  in  the  author, 
was  friequently  paralysed  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  bewitching  seductions  of  his  imagination. 

In  his  person,  Burke  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
erect,  and  well  formed ;  with  a  countenance  rather  soft 
and  open,  which,  except  by  an  occasional  bend  of  his 
brow,  caused  by  his  being  near-sighted,  indicated  none  of 
those  great  traits  of  mind  which  he  possessed.  The  best 
print  of  him  is  from  a  half-length  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
painted  when  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

An  opinion  has  been  very  prevalent,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  lectures  were  written  by  Burke, — but  whoever 
will  compare  these  discourses  with  the  Essay  oli  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  will  find  their  theories  of 'beauty  to 
have  been  by  no  means  the  same.  According  to  Burke, 
comparative  smalloess,  smoothness,  variety  in  the  direction 
of  their  parts,  freedom  from  angularity  in  their  parts, 
delicacy  of  construction,  clearness  and  brightness,  colour 
without  glare, — these  are  the  constituents  of  beauty. 

In  this  enumeration,  Burke  has  omitted  one  great  con- 
stituent of  beauty,  infinitely  more  important  than  all  he 
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has  laid  down — this  principle  Reynolds  has  supplied.  It 
mast  have  occurred  to  the  readers  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  that  the  elements  of  Burke  are  not  sufficiently 
defined  to  deserve  the  name  of  principles.  Such  phrases 
as  '^  delicacy  of  construction/'  **  clearness  and  brightness 
of  colour  without  glare/'  '^  variety  of  direction  in  the 
parts/'  are  too  pliable  to  be  made  weapons  of  philosophical 
controversy.  It  might  also  be  objected,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  something  in  which  all  these  consti- 
tuents should  be  found,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
produce  no  effect  of  beauty  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  beautiful  objects  may  be  found 
in  which  one,  or  even  several  of  Burke's  principles  are 
violated.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  broad  expanse 
of  clear  sky  ?  and  yet  there  is  no  *^  comparative  smallness" 
in  it.  Are  the  willows  arching  over  a  river,  and  dipping 
their  leaves  in  the  stream,  the  broad  water-plants  floating 
on  its  surface,  and  the  fragments  of  rock  which  ruffle  the 
course  of  its  waters,  destructive  of  its  beauty,  by  injuring 
its  smoothness  i  Is  there  nothing  beautiful  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere,  though  it  has  but  little  "  variation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  parts  ?"  Would  Burke  have  bent  the  "  angles" 
of  the  larch  fir,  into  curves ;  or  would  he  have  thought  he 
had  improved  the  beauty  of  the  oak,  by  remodelling  its 
form  to  correspond  with  the  delicate  construction  of  the 
acacia  i  If  there  be  beauty  in  the  **  clear  bright  colours" 
of  noon,  is  there  nothing  to  .admire  in  the  calm  and  sober 
shades  of  twilight?  These  are  objections  which  would 
naturally  strike  the  mind  of  an  artist,  and  accordingly  the 
whole  teno\ir  of  the  lectures  is  in  opposition  to  that  reckless 
devotion  to  analysis,  which  could  alone  have  led  Burke 
into  sach%a  narrow  system. 

Accordingly  in  the  theory  of  beauty  which  is  laid  down 
in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  third  discourse,  we  find  no  refer 
rence  to  the  elements  of  Burke.  Beauty  is  there  defined 
to  consist  in  an  ab&traction  of  all  that  is  singular,  local, 
and  peculiar,  in  nature.     That  individual  is  most  beautifu] 
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which  approaches  nearest  to  what  we  may  be  allowjed  to 
call  the  average  form  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  It  may  be  objected,"  says  he,  "  that  in  every  parti- 
cular species  there  are  various  central  forms,  which  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other^  and  yet  are  unde- 
niably beautiful ;  that  in  the  human  figure,  for  instance, 
the  beauty  of  Hercules  is  one,  of  the  Gladiator  another, 
of  the  Apollo  another ;  which  makes  so  many  different 
ideas  of  beauty. 

**  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  figures  are  each  perfect  in 
their  kind,  though  of  different  characters  and  proportions ; 
but  still  none  of  them  is  the  representation  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  of  a  class.  And  as  there  is  one  general  form, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to  the  human  kind  at  large, 
so  in  each  of  these  classes  there  is  one  common  idea  and 
central  form,  which  is  the  abstract  of  the  various  individual 
forms  belonging  to  that  class.  Thus,  though  the  forms  of 
childhood  and  age  differ  exceedingly,  there  is  a  common 
form  in  childhood,  and  a  common  form  in  age,  which  is 
the  more  perfect,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  all  peculiari- 
ties. But  I  must  add  further,  that  though  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  each  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  human  figure 
are  ideal,  and  •superior  to  any  individual  form  of  that  class; 
yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  figure  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  in  the  Hercules, 
nor  in  the  GTladiator,  nor  in  the  Apollo;  but  in  that  form 
which  is  taken  from  them  all,  and  which  partakes  equally 
of  the  activity  of  the  Gladiator,  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
Apollo,  and  of  the  muscular  strengtli  of  the  Herculeii. 
For  perfect  beauty  in  any  species  must  combine  all  the 
characters  which  are  beautiful  in  that  species.  It  cannot 
consist  in  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest :  no  one, 
therefore,  must  be  predominant,  that  no  one  may  be  de- 
ficient." 

The  discourse  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  has 
been  taken,  was  delivered  in  the  year  1770.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  objected,  that  Burke  may  have  revised  his  theory 
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in  the  thirteen  years  which  then  had  elapsed  since  his 
publicatioq,  and  might  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  error.  Such  a  supposition  is  improbable 
on  many  grounds ;  hot  we  have  evidence  which  will  go 
near  to  prove  it  false,  and  shew^  that  soon  after  the  publi* 
cation  of  Burke's  Essay,  Reynolds'  Theory  of  Beauty  was 
^eady  formed.  In  the  eighty-second  number  of  the 
Idler,  published  in  November  1759,  which  was  allowedly 
written  by  Sir  Joshua,  the  same  doctrines  are  maintained 
with  even  more  ability  than  in  his  lectures,  and  some  pas- 
sages in  this  article  seem  specially  directed  against  the 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  had  then  been 
before  the  public  only  two  years,  and  would  naturally  be 
adverted  to  in  any  discussion  connected  with  the  subject 
on  which  it  treats : — ''  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  prove, 
(says  be,)  that  a  form  is  beautiful  from  a  particular  gradap 
tionofpiagnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or  direction  of  a 
line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his  imagination,  he  shall 
fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he  will  be  continually  con- 
tradicting himself,  and  find  at  last,  that  the  great  mother 
nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow  rules."  (vol.  ii. 
page  239.) 

If  to  this  internal  evidence  we  add  the  external  proof 
furnished  by  Mr.  Burke's  unequivocal  disavowal,  and 
Malone'fi  very  satisfactory  statement,  we  hope  the  question 
will  sit  at  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  not  worthy  so  minute  an 
investigation ;  but  if  posthumous  reputation  be  the  reward 
which  has  called  forth  the  most  important  services  man- 
kind has  received,  we  are  all  interested  in  shewing,  that 
whatever  it  may  want  in  substance,  it  shall,  at  least  be 
rendered  as  certain  as  the  imperfect  state  of  human  dis- 
crimination will  admit. 
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Of  this  gjsDtlemaD,  whose  powers  of  pleasing  io  prii^^te 
lifei  were  po  less  distinguished  tb^p  tho9(s  pf  bis  ce^pbr^jtod 
brother  Edinpqd,  wj?  regrejt  thftt  we  have  been  able  t4> 
obtain  but  fevj^  p9rt.iculars.  His  lame  rests  principally 
on  bis  wity  which  peculiarly  excelled  in  repartees,  deJi^ 
vexed  wiUi  a  huniorous  quaintnf^ss,  that  gave  additional 
pqigoancy  to  the  sentiment,  Qnd  maiiy  of  which  have  b^n 
frequently  retailed  as  prQceediog  ffo^^  his  broth^-.  He 
was  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he 
became  a  barrister,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  any  height  in  this  pursuit/ ds  he  was  probably 
contented  with  the  moderate  salaries  of  those  situations  to 
which  he  was  appointed  through  the  interest  of  his  brother. 
In  Barry's  Letters,  we  fiad  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
kindness  which  he  expeiienced  from  Richard  Burke  during 
a  visit  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Paris  in  1767,  while 
Barry  remained  in  that  capital;  and  shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  continent,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
both  bones  of  his  leg  in  two  places,  by  a  fall  in  the  street; 
a  circumstance  which  is  humorously  alluded  to  by  Gold- 
smith, as  a  just  punishment  for  the  jests  he  had  broken  on 
others.  }ie  was  at  different  times  collector  of  Grenada, 
and  recorder  of  Bristol,  which  last  office  he  retained  till 
his  death,  which  happened  February  5,  1794.  He  had 
sopped  with  his  brother  £dmund,  aqd  another  reliction,  iti 
Dtike  Street,  St.  James's,  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
ajppeared  in  excellent  health  and  spirits ;  at  twelve  o'clock 
be  was  carried  home  in  a  coach  to  his  chambers  in  Liii^ 
coin's  Inn,  where  he  was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  expired 
beifore  three  in  the  morning. 

His  easy  humour  and  familiar  good^nature,  procured 
for  him  the  appiellation  of  Dick  Burj^e ;  and  his  under- 
standing, though  far  inferior  to  the  transcendant  powers  of 
that  of  his  brother,  was  highly  respectable  and  fraught 
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with  various  and  abundant  knowledge.  We  are  not  aware 
that  he  at  any  time  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary 
w6rldy  his  only  published  remains  which  we  are  acquainted 
with'y  being  two  letters  to  Barry,  inserted  in  the  works  of 
that  artist;  and  which,  though  on  common-place  subjects, 
bear  evident  testimony  to  the  justice  of  that  character 
which  declares  his  disposition  to  have  been  generous, 
humane,  and  friendly. 

The  following  lines,  forming  a  part  of  the  humorous 
retaliation  of  Goldsmith,  contains  so  whimsical  a  character 
of  Richard  Burke,  that  we  cannot  refrain  inserting  them  :«— 

^  Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at  -, 
Alas  t  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit,  and  what  whim ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb4 
Now  wrangling  and  grombling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  tearing  and  yeung,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wished  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  old  Nick ; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  back  again.'' 


WALTER  BURKE 

Was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  oldest  pursers  in  the  navy,  which  profefi(sion 
he  entered  under  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,  the  late 
Edmund  Burke,  and  served  upwards  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  present  at  the  most  decisive  engage- 
ments, and  closed  his  naval  career  on  the  memorable  21st 
of  October,  1805,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  support  his 
much-loved  commander,  the  immortal  Nelson,  in  his  dying 
moments.  He  was  then  purser  of  the  Victory,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  his  lordship,  and  so  great  was  his 
veneration  for  hi3  admiral,  that  he  would  never  serve  afloat 
after  that  day.     ^  . 

To  him,  almost  the  last  words  of  his  lordship  previous 
to  the  battle  were  addressed :  **  Burke,"  said  he,  **  I  expect 
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to  see  €Pvery  man  in  his  station,  and  if  we  socceed  to-day, 
yon  and  I  will  go  to  sea  no  more.^  He  died  at  Woold- 
haan,  near  Rochester,  in  January  1816,  at  the  advanced 
ttge  of  seventy-six.  There  is  a  good  likeness  of  him  U)  be 
found  in  West's  picture  of  the  death  of  Nelson. 

The  unfortunate,  but  gallant  Captain  Burke,  of  the 
Seagull,  with  a  younger  brother  (both  of  whom  foundered 
in  that  ship)  were  his  sons;  and  also  Lieut.  Burke,  of  the 
Mars,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  cutting  out  La  Ch6- 
vrette,  and  succeeded  by  boarding  her  after  receiving  his 
mortal  wound. 


JOHN  BURNS 

W^AS  born  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  but  discovering  a  strong  natural  capacity, 
was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  speedily  acquired  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
chronology.  In  the  humblest  circumstances,  he  com- 
menced life  as  a  pedlar,  with  a  few  shillings,  which  he 
improved  into  9  considerable  sum,  and  became  a  shop- 
keeper. He  was,  however,  unfortunate;  he  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  From  hence  he  was 
liberated,  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  debts,  by  his 
literary  talents.  His  misfortunes  and  abilities  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  eccentric  and  benevolent  Philip  Skelton, 
under  whose  patronage  he  composed,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  ^' An  Historical  and  Chronological  Remem- 
brancer,'^ which  was  published  by  subscription  in  Dublin, 
by  William  Watson,  in  1775.  It  contains  five  hundred 
pages  of  curious  matter,  and  appears  a  surprising  intel- 
lectual effort  of  a  man  born  with  his  infirmities. 


ALEXANDER  SAUNDERSON  BURROWES 

y/rM  a  brave  naval  officer,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  arms 
of  victory.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Butrowes^ 
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Esq.  of  the  county  of  CaTan,  and  bad  been  but  a  few 
moQths  promoted  to  the  coinmaBd  of '^  The  Constance/' a 
frigate  of  twenty-two  guns.  He  was  also  made  commodore 
of  a  small  flying  squadron,  under  Sir  James  Sanmar^,  on 
the  Jersey  station,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  Cbanr 
nel  in  that  quarter.  The  squadron  copsisted  of  the  Con- 
stance (flagTshipX  the  Strenuous,  Sharpshooter,  Sheldrake, 
and  one  or  two  other  light  vessels.  On  the  l£tb  October, 
1806,  they  weighed  from  their  anchorage  at  Chaney,  and 
on  standing  in  to  reconnoitre  St.  Maloes,  a  sail  was  dis- 
covered off  Cape  Frihol,  to  which  the  squadron  gave 
chace;  it  was  soon  discovered  by,  her  manoeuvres  the 
chace  was  an  enemy,  who  about  noon  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Bouche  D'Arkie,  hauling  close  in  with  the  rocks,  and 
making  every  preparation  for  an  obstinate  defence;  4%e 
was  covered  by  a  strong  battery  of  guns  pn  the  hill,  (Eip 
well  as  field-pieces  aqd  musquetry  employed  by  tbfs  troops 
brought  down  for  that  purpose*  After  a  desperate  s^ 
sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  Captain  Burrow^s  was  s]ain 
by  a  grape-shot  in  the  heat  of  the  actioq,  she  was  taken, 
and  proved  to  be  ^*  L^  Salaqiandre,"  a  French  frigate. 

An  oflicer  of  greater  g^lantry  and  enterprise  CQu)^  not 
have  been  chosen  for  the  active  service  in  whiph  b?  Wf(| 
engaged.  He  vfsifi  in  bis  thirty-ninth  year,  twentyrfiye  pf 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  s^rv^ce  of  his  cquptry. 
His  merit  was  his  only  recomui^nd^tiop,  and  had  bis  liie 
been  longer  spared,  he  would  prqbably  hav^  rs^nked  among 
the  most  splendid  warriprs  of  \\ie  Britisih  navy. 


JAMES  PUTLER, 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Ormondb,  was  equally  distin- 
guished by  his  learning  and  attention  to  literature  in  an 
age  when  such  qualities  were  rarely  the  companions  of 

* 

wealth  or  rank.  He  was  under  age  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  on 
his  return  into  Ireland,  he  accompanied  the  lord,  deputy 
SciE4>pe  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  M'Murrougby 


\^b«0  tbut  Domerous  and  powet ful  s«p|  werc^  completely 
rpuudf  and  O^Nolan^  with  his  sod,  and  many  othera*.  made 
prisKHier^* :  During  this  exaunsioni  on  the  receipt  of  intelf 
ligeuce  that  Walter  de  Bwrge,  and  0*Carroll  had  ravaged 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  they  manched  with  such  eirpedi«- 
tion  to  Callan,  that  they  surprised  the  rebelti^and  com- 
pletely defeated  them  with  the  slaughter  (height  hundred 
men.  At  the  termination  of  this  suceessful  campaign,  ia 
1407,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  when  he  wat  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  although  he  wa3  yet  a  minor ;  and  a 
parliament  which  he  held  tbeife  confirmed  the  statutes  of 
Kilkenny  and  Dublin,  togedier  with  the  charter  granted 
under  the  great  seal  of  England*  He  afterwards  stood 
godfather  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  George  Plantage^ 
qet,  die  unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  born  in 
Dublin. 

In  1419  he  accompanied  Thomas  of  Lancaster  into 
France,  in  which  year  Henry  V.  mounting  the  throne, 
he  was  received  with  great  favour  by  him ;  and  returned 
to  Ireland  in  1419>  with  the  appointment  of  lord-lieute- 
nant from  that  victorious  monarch,  by  virtue  of  a  mora 
ample  commission  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  bis 
predecessors.  He  shortly  after  convened  a  parliament^ 
which  granted  a  large  supply  to  the  king,  and  conferred 
on  himself,  a  pecuniary  recompence  for  his  activity  and 
zeal  for  the  public  benefit*  He  npw  attacked  O'Reilly, 
and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  turning  his  arms 
against  M'Murrough,  who  at  that  time  made  all  Leinster 
tremble,  completely  reduced  his  formidable  power.  These 
signal  successes  rendered  him  equally  dreaded  and  hated 
by  the  natives,  and  in  14^1  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  conv* 
iiiitle4  on  his  family  n^r  the  monastery  of  Leys,  twenty-* 
seven  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number  taken 
prisoners*  Incensed  at  this  outrage,  he  immediately  levied 
a  body  of  troops,  and  invading  the  territories  of  Leys,  com-* 
pelled  the  aggressors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  make  ample 
i^ompensation  for  the  dj»iiagea  they  had  committed. 

On  the  decease  of  Henry  V.  in  1422^  his  lordship  was 
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contibned  in  the  gOTernment  until  the  arrival  of  Ectmon^f ' 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who,  in  1424,  appointed  him  his 
deputy.  In  1426  be  was  knighted,  together  with  the  young 
king,  Henry  VI.  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  King's  uncle, 
who  was  then  regent.  In  the  following  year  he  attacked 
Gerald  O'Cavenagh,  who  had  collected  a  number  of  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Pale,  and  caused  him  to 
forego  his  intention.  In  1440  he  was  again  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  and  afterwards  lord  deputy,  and  obtained 
a  grant,  for  ten  years,  of  the  temporalities  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Casbel.  In  1444  he  assembled  at  Drogheda 
many  of  the  privy  council  and  nobility  of  the  Pale,  and  in* 
formed  them,  that  having  filled  the  office  of  chief  governor,, 
for  upwards  of  three  years,  the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  England  without  delay  or  excuse; 
he  therefore  requested  of  them,  that  they  would  declare 
in  the  presence  of  the  king's  messenger,  whether  he  had 
committed,  during  his  government,  any  extortion  contrary 
to  the  laws,  or  been  remiss  in  their  execution.  After  a  full 
consideration  of  his  conduct.  Sir  James  Allen  declared, 
that  no  one  could  complain  of  him,  but  all  were  thankfol 
to  him  for  his  good  and  gracious  government ;  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  defence  of  the  land,  in  which  he  had 
undergone  great  and  continual  labours ;  and  had  also,  i» 
Addition  to  the  allowance  of  the  government,  expended 
much  of  his  private  property  in  the  execution  of  his  duties* 
It  was  thereupon  agreed,  that  if  he  were  then  to  leave  the 
country,  his  life  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger;  and 
they  therefore  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  request- 
ing a  safe  conduct  for  him,  and  representing  that  there 
was  an  extensive  confederacy  to  destroy  his  loyal  sub- 
jects^ and  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  them,  and 
confusion  to  their  enemies,  if  his  majesty  should  not  insist 
on  the  Earl  of  Ormonde's  attendance  at  court  until  after 
the  harvest.  On  this  representation  the  king  dispensed 
with  his  attendance  in  England  ;  but  two  years  afterwards, 
on  a  petition  of  several  lords,  stating  ^^l»hat  he  was  old 
and  feeble,  and  had  lost  many  of  his  old  castles  for  want 
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of  defence^  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  maintaiDy  much 
less  enlargei  the  king's  possessions  in  Ireland ;"  he  was 
<lismissed,  though  most  of  the  barons  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
joined  in  a  full  testimonial  of  his  services.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  then  lord-lieutenant,  before  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  Marshal's  Court.  The  king,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  the  above  testimonial,  put  a  stop  to  proceed- 
ings; and  examining  the  cause  himself,  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  maliciousness  of  its  origin,  that  he  declared  « 
by  patent,"  That  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  faithful  in  his 
allegiance ;  meritorious  in  his  services,  and  untainted  in 
bis  fame;  that  no  one  should  dare,  on  pain  of  his  indigi- 
nation,  to  revive  the  accusation,  or  reproach  his  conduct ; 
and  that  his  accusers  were  men  of  no  credit,  nor  should 
Iheir  testimony  be  admitted  in  any  case."  A  writ,  recitipg 
which,  sigued  by  his  mortal  enemy,  Richard,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  deputy  to  his  brother  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  to 
the  magistrates  of  Limerick  and  other  towns,  to  cause 
proclamation  thereof  to  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom. 
After  so  signal  a  victory  over  the  malice  of  his  accusers, 
lie  i^pears  to  have  retired  entirely  from  public  life  until 
145%,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Connor 
O^Mulrian ;  on  his  return  from  whichy  on  23rd  August,  he 
died  at  Ardee,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey^  near 
Dublin.  He  was  celebjated  as  a  great  lover  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  during  his  residence  in  France,  Henry  V.  at  his 
recommendation,  first  created  a  king  of  arms  in  Ireland^ 
to  which  office  he  appointed  John  Kiteley,  herald  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  Ireland  king  of  arms.  He  also  gave 
lands  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  for  which,  till  the  Refor- 
mation, he  was  prayed  for  in  all  their  public  meetings ; 
and  has  since  been  constantly  remembered  as  a  special 
benefactor. 
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RICHARD  BUTLER, 

.Third  Viscount  MouNTCfARitfit,  a  noblemail  of  etnl^ 
nent  ylrtaes,  and  celebrated  in  th^  history  of  Ireldiid  for 
bis  conduct  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  was  theddest  son  of 
Edmond,  the  second  Viscount  Monntgarret.    lie  mar- 
ried Marg;aret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Neal,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  in  whose  rebellion  he  engaged  in  1^99,  and  de- 
fended the  castles  of  Ballyraggett  and  Cullihill,  at  the 
head  of  his  own  dependants,  with  great  bravery  and  skill. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  government,  and  dnc- 
ceeded  to  his  paternal  estates  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  1005,  after  which  time  bis  lordship  constantly  tdok  bis 
seat  as  a  peer  of  parliaments    On  the  commenc^rto^iit  of 
the  great  rebellion  in  1041,  bid  lordship  was  joined  in  com- 
piiftsion  witi)  tbe  Ear)  of  Ormonde  in  the  government  of 
the  coanty  of  Kilkenny ;  which  aftierwards,  on  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  Ormonde  to  the  codioiand  of  t^e  army, 
devolved  upon  him  alone.    A  report,  however,  which  waa 
promulgated  at  the  commencement  4>f  l64^>  of  ^e  deter- 
mination of  the  conncil  to  extirpate  the  religion  jof  tb^ 
church  of  Rome  and  itd  profedsors^  induced  him  to  take 
up  arms|  and  embark  himself  and  bis  family  in  a  firm  and 
decided  opposition  to  a  ttep  which  appeared  so  d^^strnc* 
tive  to  his  religion  and  interest;  a  design  which  wad  mnch 
facilitated  by  his  family  conoections,  which  extended  to 
tfiost  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, who  were  readily  induced  by  bis  pei*sua&iotis  to 
join  him  in  his  endeavours.  Attended  byannmerOtts  train 
he  advanced  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  took  pos- 
^session  of,  and  issued  a  proclanoation,  strictly  enjoining  all 
bis  followers,  neither  to  pillage  nor  hurt  the  English  inha- 
bitants) either  in  body  or  goods;  a  precaution  iessentiaily 
necessary,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
excesses.     A  more  arduous  situation  than  that  which  his 
lordship  occupied,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  the  leader  of 
a  popular  commotion,  composed  of  such  various  materials, 
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md  iresolted  to  control  the  Exercise  of  tbeif  flLlmdit  un*^ 
governable  passion  for  revenge  on  their  persecutors.    His 
hmnanity  prorapted  him  to  preserve  the  protestants^  and 
alleviate  their  distresses;  while  he  was  eontiniialty  ha- 
rassed by  the  opposite  party  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  tbera.     A  petition  was  presented  to  him  by  tbef 
captain  of  the  Irish  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  tb^  alderdaen^ 
requesting  hita  to  punish  Philip  Purcell^  Esq.  hift  66b-in- 
law^for  relieving  the  protestants;  and  on  a  subseqcienl! 
ooi^asioo^  a  petition  from  the  titular  bishop  of  Cashel,  Sir 
Turlogh  O'Neite  and  others,  requesting  that  the  English 
protestants  of  Kilkenny  sboeld  be  put  to  death,  ^as 
thwarted  solely  by  the  persuasions  aifd  power  of  Lord 
MctoBtgarrety  his  son  Edmoad,  aAd  his  lionhjin-law,  Pur-* 
^dl.    His  popularity  at  this  time  was  so  great,  chat  withiDl 
a  week  fiom  his  arrival  a(t  Kilkennfyi  aloioi^t  aU  the  towii^ 
aad  forts  in  thel  c^BDtiesr  of  Kilk^nnyy  Waterford,  and 
Tipiperary,  were  in  the  possession  of  bis  frifends.     He  ^a^ 
new  chosen  general  of  all  the  fofces^  of  that  disti^ict,  with 
wbicb  be  marched  into  Mtirnst^,  where  He  besieged  and  ' 
took  severad  castles  of  great  ioipertanee :  but  the  county 
of  Cork  insisting  upon  appointing  A  genef&l  iti  their  ownt 
province,  he  tonceived  this  resolution  \^a«  aimed  pri nci- 
palty  at  bimseK,  and  retired  with  his  forces  into  Leinster ; 
Irbere  he  ihH  the  Eiirl  of  Ormonde  #hfa  a  powerful  army, 
and  gave  him  battle  at  Kilrusfi,  id  tbe  eounty  of  Kildare, 
on  l(>th  Ap^il,  1642.     In  this  batile  he  t^as  completely 
defeated ;  which  coitffjielled  him'  to'  retire  with  the  remains 
of  bis  sciBittered  khc^s  to  Kilkenny,  \there  tie  was  elected 
piresident  o^'the  supreme  council  which  was  formed  there 
in  1642^    In  the  following  year  he  a^gaini  took  the  field, 
kad  iras  present  «t  several  sieges;   particularly  at  that 
of  Ballynakill,  which  surrendered  In  May  1645,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eighieeu  months.    He  continued  to  act 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his^  gfeit  mOtleraiion  and  care  of  the  protes- 
taniS)  who  f^und  in  him  a  steady  and  powei^ful  protector 
&pm  t;be  misgmded  zeal  of  some  of  hi&  associates.    He 
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died  in  1651,  and  was  baii«d  ia  the  chancel  pf  St.  Canice 
church. 

Various  as  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  the  accidents  of 
their  fortunes,  are  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  en- 
gage in  those  great  political  convulsions,  which  form  the 
terror  of  the  age  in  which  thej  exist,  and  constitute  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  nations.  Actu- 
ated by  p^sonal  motives,  revenge,  or  ambition,  many  are 
induced  to  take  up  arms ;  while  others  are  influenced  by 
political  or  religious  bigotry;  and  some  few,  more  enlight- 
ened, engage  themselves  and  their  property  in  the  public 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  their  countrymea 
their  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens.  In  what  are  termed 
the  rebellioqs  of  Ireland^  all  these  incentives  no  doubt  bad 
their  full  weight;  and  to  these  are  superadded,  a  national 
animosity  which  burnt  high  in  the  breasts  of  the  lineal 
descendants  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  who 
could  not,  with  calmness,  behold  themselves  dependafft 
on  the  will  of  a  nation  which  they  regarded  as  inferior  to 
themselves,  and  base  in  its  origin.  In  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone,  Mountgarret  probably  felt  with  some 
force  the  animating  influence  of  this  powerful  motive; 
the  flame,  though  smothered,  continued  still  to  burn  ia 
his  bosom ;  and  when  he  saw  the  distresses,  privations, 
and  almost  ignominy  to  which  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion  were  exposed,  and  beheld  the  errors  and  insolence 
of  the  government,  and  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  its  commands,  he  became,  what  was 
termed,  a  rebely  from  principle :  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  alle-* 
viate  the  distresses  of  his  country,  he  refrained  from  add* 
ing  to  those  of  his  political  opponents,  and  never,  even 
in  the  heat  of  action,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  dictates  of 
the  most  christian  charity. 
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£arl  of  Ossory,  is  a  name  that  fills  an  important 
space  in  the  list  of  those,  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
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embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  with  every  difficolty  aod 
danger  attached  to  it,  arising  entirely  from  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  gallantry  implanted  in  them  by  nature,  and 
a  desire  of  no  other  recompence  for  their  services,  than  the 
jast  applause  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  enrolling  their 
names  on  the  banners  of  fame.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  celebrated  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  was  born  in 
the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  oh  the  9th  of  July,  l6S4.  After 
having  received  an  excellent  education  both  in  England 
and  France,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  London,  where, 
by  his  talents  and  modesty,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  persons 
of  all  ranks,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  that^ 
on  some  pretence,  he  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  confined  near  eight  months,  when  falling  ill  of  a 
fever  which  threatened  his  life,  Cromwell,  with  great 
difl&culty)  consented  to  his  discharge;  and  his  physicians 
being  of  opinion,  that  a  change  of  air  and  climate  might 
re-establish  his  health,  he  withdrew  into  Flanders,  and 
from,  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  married  Lady  Emilia 
Nassau,  daughter  of  Lord  Beserweest,  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  rank.  At  the  Restoration,  he  attended  the  king  to 
England;  and  in  l66fi  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
horse,  and  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Montrath  in  his  regiment 
of  foot  and  troop  of  horse.  On  the28nd  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  called,  by  writ,  to  the  house  of  lords  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  l6th  of  August,  I660,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  that  kingdom. 

His  entrance  into  the  naval  service  was  marked  with 
that  intrepidity  and  thorough  contempt  of  danger,  which 
was  ever  apparent  in  all  his  actions.  On  his  return  from 
Ireland,  in  May  I666,  he  paid  a«  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Arlington,  at  Euston,  in  Suffolk.  The  long  engagement 
between  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Dutch,  com* 
menced  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  earl, 
informed  of  this  event  by  the  report  of  the  cannon, 
repaired  instantly  to  Harwich,  where  he  embarked  the 
same  night  with  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  in  search  of  the 
dnke^  under  whom  he  intended   to  enrol  himself  as  a 
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voluiit^r4  He  was  fortanate  enough  to  reach  the  fleet  ob 
the  evening  of  the  second^  and  was  a  welc6me  guest,  as  he 
carried  information  to  the  dnke,  who  w^  retreating  from 
the  Terj  superior  force  of  the  Dutch,  that  Prince  Rupert 
was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and  might  b^  hourly 
expected.  He  had  his  share  in  the  glorious  actions  of 
that  and  the  succeeding  day;  and  King  Charles  justly 
thought  this  sidgalar  attention  to  the  interest  and  service 
of  his  country  so  meritorious,  that  after  his  return  from 
the  fleet  (on  board  of  which  he  continued  fill  the  tad  of 
August)  he  was  sumnioned  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Butter,  of  Moor  Park>  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1666.  He  was  likewise  sworn  one  of  the  privy 
council,  being  then  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
by  his  father's  resigdation.  He  had  not  sat  six  weeks  ili 
the  house^  before  be  called  the  Duke  of  Buckinghadi  to 
adeounl^  for  saying,  on  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  prohibit^ 
Ing  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  that  none  were  against 
it  but  such  as  bad  Irish  estates  or  Irish  undkrstandingSi 
Ldrd  Butler  challenged  him,  add  they  were  to  have  me^ 
the  nej{t  day,  In  Chelsea  Fields ;  but  in  his  steady  about 
three  hours  after  the  tiflse,  came  ad  officer  with  a  guar<^ 
to  secure  him,  and  the  duke  would  have  shared  the  ^amt 
fetcy  had  he  not  fortunately  .kept  oat  of  the  way.  The 
next  morning  his  grace  compiaimed  to  the  hoilse  of  lords^ 
of  a  breaoh  of  privilege,  which. produced  a  fresh  dispute 
with  the  Earl  of  Arlington.  As  sooa  as  the  kiog  was 
ioforilied  of  this  cooiplaint/ he  gave  orders  that  the  Earl 
of  Ossory  should  be  released^  whoy  od  the  instant  of  bis 
bberatioo,  went  direct  to  the  bous^  of  lords  to  make  hie 
defence,  whicby  however,  did  not  prevent  his  being  sent  to 
the  Tower;  ,3nd  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  but  ia  two 
days  tbey  were  bdth  released. 

In  October  1670^  he  was:  sent  to  Holland,  ta  brtag  over 
the  Prince  of  Orange*  At  the  close  of  the  sad>e  yenr, 
p^rceivii^  the  Duke  of  Buckiogh^ld  standing  by  the  king, 
he  went  boldly  up  to  hiln,  and  spoke  as  follows: — **  My 
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lord/  I  know  well  that  yoti  are  at  the  bbttbbri  6f  ttai«( 
attempt  of  Blood's  Uf>oD  my  fattier^  and  if  he  eoiii^ft  to  A 
violent  etid  by  any  meaaiy  I  thall  ootisider  ybii  fts  iht 
aasassioi  apd  afaall  {)i8td  yoa,  though  yoo  dtood  befbind  the  , 
kiog'd  obair^  and  1  tell  it  yoa  iti  his  ttlajedty*^  pre^eb^e, 
that  you  may  be  i»ure  I  shall  keep  my  word/'  In  1672  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Resolatioa,  a  third-tate  mnh  of 
wlu*>  and  was  secood  in  commadd  of  th^  small  squadron 
under  Sir  Robert  Holmef^  which  attacked  fhe  Ilutch 
Smyrna  fleets  ia  the  month  of  March  in  that  yedr.  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  his  usual  gdllantry^  dud  was,  in 
consequence,  honoored  with  the  higbes^t  encomiumsi. 
From  the  Resolotion  he  was  advanced  to  the  Vicf ory^  and, 
on  the  28th  May,  i673>  ^ab  in  the  action  off  Soothwold 
Bay^  wfaei^e  he  displayed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  bmb  skill 
and  courage^  and  as  one  of  the  seconds  of  the  Duk^ 
of  York  (t«ho  is  admiued  by  all  parties,  td  have  behaved 
most  gallantly),  he  accompanied  him  through  ail  bis  dan^ 
ger*,  ^hen  deserted  by  the  French,  and  attaoke^  by  tfa^ 
ii^ited  aqaadrons  of  De  Ruyter  and  Bfinckert. 

On  the  30tb  of  September  he  was  elected  knight  of  the 
garter;  and  in  the  November  foUdr^ring,  h^  went  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  Fi^anee^  with  compliments  of  condolence 
on  ,tbe  death  of  the  Dake  of  Anjou.  Early  in  the  month 
0f  May  l673,.he,wad  promoted  to  the  rank  df  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue  squadron,  by  t^e  special  appointment  of 
Charles  II..  who,  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  some 
apology  to  the  rest. of  the  servi^^e,  for  raising  ^  young  an 
officer  to  so  b>^  a  pott,  declaimed  he  did  if  in  consequence  of 
the  high  esteem  he  entertained  of  the  many  ^gnal  services 
performed  by  the  earl  on  many  oceasioils/  as  well  in  his 
<?onduOt  during  the  preceding  summer,  as  ^t  other  times. 
He  served  in  this  statidu  during  the  two  engagements  that 
took  place  between  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Dutch,  on  the 
£Bth  of  May  and  the  4th  of  Jnne.  Having  hoisted  his  flag 
oh  board  the  St.  Michael,  he  was  very  soon  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red ;  and  it  was  to  the  gal-> 
lantry  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  that  the  "  Royal  Prince"  was 
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indebted  for  her  preservation*^  after  she  was  so  complete! j 
disabled^  so  as  to  compel  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  whose  flag 
was  on  board  her,  to  quit  her  and  go  on  board  the 
St.  George,  shattered  as  she  was.  He,  however,  contrived 
to  bring  her  off  in  tow  at  night,  and  then  joined  Prince 
JRupert's  squadron.  Upon  this  his  lordship  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  he  displayed  the  union  flag,  ascommandeMn- 
chief  of  the  whole  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Prince  Ropert, 
by  the  king's  special  command.  With  this  honourable 
appointment  his  naval  services  closed ;  peace  taking  place 
with  Uie  United  Provinces  soon  after. 

His  lord&hip  had  equally  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  of  the  king ;  and  this  in  their  private  as  well  as 
public  concerns,  as  appears  from  his  being  the  only  noble- 
man trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  duke's  first  marriage, 
and  the  person  who  actually  gave  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde  away. 
In  1674  he  was  sent  to  Flanders,  to  accelerate  the  marriage 
of  the  Lady  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  in 
1675  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  tnt^ic  the  different 
interests  of  political  states  convert  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  yesterday,  into  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
on  the  morrow.  The  earl,  who  so  lately,  in  alliance  with 
the  French^  had  exerted  his  talents  and  bravery  in  oppo« 
sition  .to  the  United  Provinces,  now  assumed  a  military 
command  in  their  defence,  and  fought  against  his  former 
colleagues.  He  waa  appointed  general-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  battle,  had  the  post  of  honour 
given  him,  with  a  command  of  six  thousand  men*    In  the 

•  «  The  great  aim  of  the  Dutch  admiral  was  to  sink  or  take  the  BoydlL 
Prince,  but  the  Earl  (if  Otsory  and  Sir  John  Kepthome,  together  with 
Spragge  himself,  so  effectually  protected  the  disabled  vessel,  that  none  of  the 
cnem/»  fire-ships  co^ld  come  near  her,  though  this  was  often  attempted/^ 
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commencemeDt  of  the  year  1678,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  British  subjects  in  the  pay  of  the  States, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  continued  in  his  command 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  honour  from  the  States-- 
general.  In  the  progress  of  the  campaign  that  followed, 
be  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Mons,  fought  on  the  3rd  of  August,  wherein  he  commanded 
the  English  troops,  and  by  his  skill  and  courage,  contri* 
buted  so  much  to  the  retreat  Marshal  Luxemburg  was 
obliged  to  make,  that  the  States  of  Holland,  the  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  his  catholic  majesty  him* 
self  thought  fit,  in  a  letter  under  his  hand,  to  acknowledge 
the  great  services  he  performed  in  that  action*. 

He  returned  to  England  on  the  13  tb  of  September,  1678, 
but  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  high  reputation  he  had 
gained  in  his  new  occupation.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever  in  the  month  of  July  1680,  which,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  forty^sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
on  the  following  evening  (fearful  of  infection)  his  body 
was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  eminent  loyalty  and  forward  zeal  on  all  occasions^ 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  was  evinced  by  a 
long  series  of  brave  and  perilous  services,  which,  as  they 
rendered  him  both  honoured  and  esteemed  when  living, 
caused  him,  when  dead,  to  be  both  pitied  and  lamented. 

Hot  were  his  talents  less  in  the  senate  than  on  the  ocean, 
or  in  the  field*  His  speech,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  vindication  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  possessed  so  much  vigour  of  language,  and  was 
so  energetically  delivered,  that  it  even  confounded  that 

*  Extixict  <^a  letter  from  St.  Denis,  dated  August  15,  N.  S. 

^  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  with  the  regiments  of  the  king  of  England's 
f objects  under  his  command,  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  side  of 
Castleham,  in  which,  as  well  the  officers  as  common  soldiers,  in  emulation  of 
his  lordship's  example,  who  always  charged  with  them,  behaved  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  bravery/' 

In  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  written  on  the  same  occasion,  is  the  following 
expvession,  ^*  The  Earl  of  Ossory  and  his  troops  did  wonders.'' 
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the  castle  belonging  to  his  grace,  which  the  Count  Lan^ 
zon  had  generously  protected  from  plunder,  so  that  he 
not  only  found  his  furniture  uninjured,  but  even  his  cellars 
well  stored  with  wine. 

After  the  campaign  was  over,  his  grace,  having  been 
named  one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  returned  to 
England  in  January  l69l*  He  attended  his  majesty  to 
Holland  ;  and,  at  the  Hague,  where  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  confederates,  during  which  period  his  grace  was 
remarkable  for  his  magnificence  and  splendid  hospitality. 
King  James,  intending  to  invade  England,  sent  over  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  right;  inviting  all 
his  subjects  to  join  him  on  his  landing,  and  promising  a 
free  pardon  to  all  but  the  persons  therein  excepted  by 
name,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Ormonde*  The 
duke,  however,  was  in  no  great  danger  of  falling  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  the  exiled  mondrch,  his  hopes  beings 
entirely  blasted  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  iSeet  off 
Cape  Barfleur,  and  at  La  Hogue. 

A  better  fortune,  however,  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Flanders,  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  Landen;  where  Luxem« 
burgh,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  forced  the  camp  of  King 
William,  a  position  esteemed  inaccessible.  His  majesty, 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  behaved  with  uncommon 
gallantry,  charging  the  enemy  several  times  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  likewise  displayed 
distinguished  courage  during  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
making  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  one  of  Lnmley^a 
squadrons;  in  which  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
himself  wounded ;  when  a  soldier  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  him,  but  one  x>f  the  French  king's  guards,  seeing 
on  his  finger  a  rich  diamond  ring,  concluded  him  to  be  a 
person  of  distinction,  and  rescued  him  from  the  impend* 
ing  danger.  After  the  battle  be  was  carried  to  Namure, 
where  great  care  being  taken  of  him,  he  was  soon  out  of 
danger.  Here,  with  his  usual  generosity,  he  distributed 
among  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  allied  troops,  who  were 
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confined  in  the  town,  a  cobsiderable  sum  of  money.  He 
was  shortly  after  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Brigadier  Churchill. 

In  1694,  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  his  grace's  brother,  was 
created  a  baron  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland. 
'  On  the  8rd  of  April,  1695,  he  embarked  at  Gravesend 
with  the  king;  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Namure,  where  he 
commanded  the  second  troop  of  guards,  and  providentially 
escaped  nn wounded,  he  being  often  exposed  td  the  de- 
structive fire  of  the  besieged,  and  many  being  killed  around 
him. 

In  1695  his  majesty,  ip  his  progress,  designing  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  his  grace  sat  put  to 
receive  and  compliment  him  as  chancellor,  and,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through  of  presenting 
his  majesty  with  a  large  English  Bible,  a  Common 
Prayer  Book,  the  plates  of,  the  university,  and  a  pair  of 
gold  fringed  gloves,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and  a 
choice  concert  of  music  was  provided  to  regale  his 
majesty,  as  they  expected  he  would  do  the  university  the 
honour  to  dine  with  them.  But  Boyer  relates,  that  the 
Dukeof  Ormonde  having  communicated  to  his  majesty, 
an  anonymous  letter,  addressed  to  his  grace,  and  dropped 
in  the  street  the  day  before,  wherein  information  was 
given  of  a  pretended  design  to  poison  the  king  at  an 
entertainment,  his  majesty,  without  reflecting  on  the 
groundlessness  of  a  report  which  was  undoubtedly  raised 
by  his  enemies,  resolved  neither  to  eat  nor  drink;  and 
immediately  took  his  departure  for  Windsor,  declaring,  as 
a  reason  for  his  short  stay,  and  his  not  going  to  see  the 
colleges,  that  '^  this  was  a  visit  of  kindness,  not  of  curio- 
sity,  having  before  seen  the  university/' 

King  William  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  who,  shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion,  declared  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  commander-in-cliief 
of  atl  the  land  forces  to  be  employed  on  board  the  fleet. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that,  prior  to  King 
William's  death,  a  scheme  had  been  conc^erted  to  besiege 
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Cidiz  by  sea  and  land.  This  plan  was  now  pat  in  exe« 
cution ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  with  an  immense  force, 
sailed  with  Admiral  Sir  George  Rook,  on  the  intended 
expedition,  on  the  first  of  Julj;  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month  were  obliged  to  put  into  Torbay,  on  account 
of  contrary  winds;  but  on  the  same  day  month  the  whole 
fleet  made  the  rock  of  Lisbon;  and,  after  having  held 
several  councils  of  war,  the  Duke  gave  orders  for  landing 
the  troops  on  the  15th  ultimo,  which  orders  were  strictly 
obeyed;  and  every  battalion  acting  wit)i  great  bravery, 
they  drove  the  Spaniards  before  them  in  all  directions. 
Upon  landing  his  grace  gave  the  strictest  orders,  upon 
pain  of  death,  that  the  inhabitants  should  in  no  ways  be 
plundered ;  and  then  marched  the  army  against  Port  Su 
Mary;  but  these  orders  were  very  ill  obeyed,  for  both 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  being  both  thirsty  and  fatigued, 
got  to  the  wine  cellars,  where  they  drank  plentifully,  and 
immediately  both  commenced  plundering,  nor  was  it  in 
the  power  c^f  their  officers  to  prevent  them.  Afterwards 
his  grace  went  to  Vigo,  where  he  took  and  burnt  several 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  brought  away  an  .immense 
booty  ;  the  galleons  that  were  then  in  the  harbour,  being 
very  richly  laden.  He  sailed  with  Sir  George  Rook,  on 
the  19th  October,  for  England;  leaving  behind  him  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  with  about  twenty  ships,  to  watch  the 
station.  On  the  7lh  of  November  following  he  arrived  in 
the  Downs,  and  the  same  day  landed  at  Deal.  He  arrived 
in  London  the  next  morning,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  and  deserved  marks  of  favour  by  ber  majesty,  and 
with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  populace.  On  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  the  queen  commanded  a  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  late  victories,  and  annouqped  her  intention 
of  attending  divine  worship  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
that  purpose  on  the  15th  of  December. 

In  1703  his  grace  was  appointed  lord -lieu  tenant  of  Ire- 
land,  and  on  the  £Oth  of  May  left  London  for  Chester  to. 
embark  for  that  station;  where,  after  having  filjed  the 
high  station  to  which  be  was  appointed  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  all  parties,  be  returned  to  England  in  March  1704;  but 
went  back  again  to  Ireland  on  the  15th  of  November  foU 
lowing.  He  arrived  a  second  time  in  England  in  the  year 
1705;  and  in  1703  was  sworn  a  privy  counsellor  of  the 
two  united  kingdoms,  England  and  Scotland.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  17  n>  bis  grace  was  once' more  made  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  landed  at  Dunlany  on  the  3rd 
of  July  following,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  acclamations. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct  having  displeased 
the  queen,  her  majesty  removed  him  from  all  his  employ* 
ments,  and  nominated  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  January 
1712,  commander-in-chief  of  her  majesty's  forces ;  and,  in 
February,  he  received  his  commission  of  captain-general, 
and  was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot  guards. 
On  the  9th  of  April  he  proceeded  from  London  to  Flanders, 
and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May  at  the  city  of  Tournay, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Albe* 
marie,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  On  the  SSrd,  after 
having  viewed  the  fortifications  of  Douay,  be  reviewed 
the  right  wing  of  the  iSrst  line  of  his  army ;  and,  after  the 
.review,  entertained  the  Prince  Eugene  and  the  general 
officers  of  both  armies  at  dinner.  Upon  a  second  review 
of  the  army,  between  Douay  and  Marcbiennes,  it  was 
found  to  consist  pf.  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  squadrons 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  battalions,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  122,£50  effective  men.  With  these  forces, 
the  generals  marched  towards  the  enemy ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde  declared  to  Prince  Eugene,  that  the  queen, 
having  a  prospect  that  the  negociations  of  peace  would 
prove  successful,  bad  given  him  orders  not  to  act  offen* 
sively  against  the  enemy,  but  that  his  orders  did  not 
ej^tend  to  a  siege;  whereupon  the  confederates  set  down 
before  Quesnoy.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
((ourt^  sent  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
states  attending  the  army,  to  desire  a  conference  with 
tbem  the  next  day;  wherein  be  acqumnted  theiPi  that 
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he  had  received  orders  from  her  majesty  to  publish^  withirl 
three  days,  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  months,  betweeti 
bis  army  and  the  French,  and  to  send  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  Dunkirk,  which  place  the  King  of 
France  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  his  promises.  He  like* 
wise  proposed,  that  the  like  suspension  of  arms  should  be 
published  in  the  confederate  army.  He  suspended  for 
some  days,  when  the  allies  not  agreeing  to  the  suspension, 
he  marched  off  with  the  British  troops;  of  which  the 
allies  soon  felt  the  fatal  effects.  Their  army, commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  being  completely  routed  by 
Marshal  Villars ;  and  other  advantages  obtained  by  the  ^ 
enemy. 

On  the  25th  of  Jdne,  the  duke  sent  a  trumpet  to  Marshal 
Villars,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the 
preliminaries,  signed  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy. 

I  The  campaign  having  terminated,  and  both  the  French 
and  confederate  armies  going  now  into  winter  quarters, 
the  duke  thought  his  stay  in  the  country  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  therefore  made  a  request  to  the  queen,  that 
he  might  have  leave  to  return  to  England.  Accordingly, 
on  21st  October,  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  him  word  that  the- 
queen  permitted  his  coming  home  as  soon  as  he  should' 
think  fit ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  duke  set  sail  and 
landed  therein  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and  waited  on  the 
queen,  at  Windsor,  on  the  4th,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  ' 

On  the  10th  June,  17 IS,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  joined* 
in  commission  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  steward 
of  her  majesty's  household,  declared  and  notified  the  royal 
assent  to  several  acts  of  parliament. 

*  On  King  George  the  First's  accession  to  the  throne,  hts* 
majesty  sent  Lord  Townshend,  his  new  secretary  of  state 
(having  before  his  arrival  removed  Lord  Bolingbroi:e)  to 
*  inform  his  grace  that  be  had  no  longe*  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, but  would  be  glad  tpisee  him  at  court.  His  grace  was 
also  left  out  of  the  new  privy  council;  but  named  for  that 
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of  Ireland*  The  party,  which  had  lately  been  kept  under, 
having  now,  in  a  great  measnre,  engrossed  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  long  before  his  accession  made  their  court, 
were  resolved  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  their  opposers,  ever,  for  the  future,  to 
break  in  apon  their  possession  of  the  royal  favour;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  duke  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  by  Mr.  secretary  Stanhope.  Several  spoke  in  be- 
half of  his  grace,  among  whom  was  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 
The  duke,  however,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt 
weathering  a  storm  which  he  saw  levelled  all  before  it, 
but  withdrew  privately  from  his  house  at  Richmond  to 
France;  prior  to  which,  by  authentic  acts,  he  resigned  the 
chancellorship  of  Oxford  and  the  high-stewardship  of 
Westminster ;  to  both  which  dignities  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  was  elected. 

His  grace  has  been  ceusured  for  thus  quitting  England  ; 
but  he  knew  too  well  who  were  his  persecutors.  He  waa 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  their  principles  and  views ; 
and  was  too  wise  to  trust  his  head,  tiot  to  their  mercy, 
but  to  their  disposal.  As  soon  as  it  was  publicly  known 
that  the  duke  had  withdrawn  himself,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  read  against  him  in  the  house 
of  commons;  and,  shortly  after,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to 
summon  him  to  surrender  by  the  10th  of  September,  and 
on  default  thereof  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason;  which 
passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
Duke,  having  neglected  to  obey  this  summons,  the  house  ' 
ef  lords  ordered  the  earl  marshal  to  erase  his  name  out  of 
the  list  of  peers.  His  arms  also  were  erased;  and  his 
achievements,  as  knight  of  the  garter,  were  taken  down 
from  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor.  The  commons  of 
Ireland  also  brought  in  a  bill  to  attaint  him;  and  offered  U 
reward  of  10,000/.  for  his  head.  Inventories  were  taken 
of  all  his  personal  estate;  and  both  that  and  his  real, 
vested  in  the  crown. 

His  grace,  stripped  of  all  support,  and  in   a  foreign 
country,  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  some  service 
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for  subsistence.  He  was  not  long  in  France,  (where  he 
had  taken  the  title  and  name  of  Colonel  ComerfordO  before 
he  had  an  invitation  from  the  court  of  Spain,  who  were 
eager  to  embrace  so  brave  and  skilful  a  commander^ 
and  it  is  reported,  that  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  England;  but  this  infor- 
mation rested  not  on  good  authority. 

His  grace  had,  from  the  court  of  Spain,  ^  pension  of 
2000  pistoles,  and  he  chose  Avignon  for  his  retreat,  where 
he  lived  completely  secluded  from  the  world.  He  was 
here,  in  1741,  solicited  by  the  court  of  Seville  to  accept  a 
command,  but  he  excused  himself  by  alleging  his  great 
age  and  infirmities.  His  grace  was  here,  (as  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  life)  remarkable  for  his  bene- 
volence and  hospitality.  He  had  divine  service  performed 
in  his  house  twice  every  Sunday,  and  on  every  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  morning  throughout  the  year,  at  which  all 
his  protestant  tenants  were  obliged  to  be  present.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  to  the  family  once  a  quarter. 
He  never  prepared  for  bed,  or  went  abroad  in  the  morning, 
till  he  had  withdrawn  for  an  hour  in  his  closet.  He  had 
public  assepiblies  twice  a  week,  at  which,  though  he 
assumed  great  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  it  was  evident 
to  all,  that  it  was  merely  assumed  through  respect  to  his 
visitors. 

In  October  1745  he  complained  of  a  loss  of  appetite, 
and  at  length  grew  too  weak  to  walk,  which  complaints 
increasing,  the  physician  who  attended  him  sent  for  two 
others  from  Montpelier^  and  after  a  consultation,  con- 
cluded on  taking  some  blood  from  him,  and  in  two  day» 
afterwards  (Nov.  16),  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  quitted  this  world  with  the  consoling  hope  of  enjoying 
a  better.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  brought,  the  May 
following,  through  France  to  England,  lodged  in  the  Jeru^ 
salem  ehamber,  and  soon  after  interred  in  the  vault  of  bia 
ancestors  in  King  Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  attended  by  a  full  choir,  performing  the  cere- 
xnony. 
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Thus  died,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
prudent  general,  whose  reward  for  splendid  achievements 
was  a  thirty  years  exile. 

When  we  consider  the  difficult  part  he  had  given  bioi 
by  Queen  Anne  to  act  in  Flanders,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  an  individual  of  no  ordinary  powers, — suffice 
it,  however,  to  observe,  such  was,  and  such  will  be  the 
fate  of  those,  on  whom  the  sun  of  royal  favour  sheds  not 
his  benefic  beams., 

A  word  or  two  must  be  added  to  biographers.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  only  one  biographical  dictionary*  can  be 
produced,  in  which  the  name  of  this  eminent  individual  is 
to  be  found.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  after. this  uncon- 
tradictabk  declaration,  the  worthy  native  of  the  land  of 
Saints  will  be  ceased  to  be  laughed  at,  who,  compiling  a 
dictionary,  omitted  the  letter  S^  which  he  appeared  totally 
to  have  forgot  tenf. 


JOHN  BUTTS 

Was  a  native  of  Cork,  and  painted  figures  and  land* 
scapes.  He  was  accustomed  to  paint  that  grotesque* 
assemblage  usually  to  be  found  in  ale-houses,  on  panel, 
which  he  executed  with  great  ingenuity^  He  was  em- 
ployed for  several  seasons  as  scene-painter  to  Crow 
Street  theatre,  when  that  establishmen't  was  under  the 
management  of  Spranger  Barry.  His  distresses  at  times 
were  so  numyerous,  that  he  was  compelled  to  paint  &igns, 
and  coach  panels  for  the  present  wants  of  a  numerous 
family. 

*  Flloyd's  Bibliotheca  Biographica,  a  wdl  written  work  in  3  vols.  8vo.. 
publislied  in  the  year  1760. 
t  Pliiiip  Pitigibbon,  an  eminent  mathematician. 
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CHARLES  BYRNE 

AVas  a  man,  whose  powers  ever  might  be  truly  termed 
great,  and  at  times  striking.  He  was  exactly  eight  feet 
high,  and  after  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1783,  he  measured  eight  feet  four  inches. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated  by  excessive 
drinking,  to  which  he  was  always  addicted,  but  more  par- 
ticularly since  his  loss  of  all  his  property,  which  be  had 
invested  in  a  single  bank  note  of  700/. 

In  his  last  moments  (it  has  been  said)  he  requested  that 
his  ponderous  remains  might  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  in 
order  that  his  bones  might  be  placed  far' out  of  the  reach 
of  the  chirurgical  fraternity ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  body  was. shipped  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Downs,  to  be  sunk  in  twenty  fathom  water. 

The  veracity  of  this  report,  however,  has  been  ques- 
tioded,  as  it  is  well  known  at  the  time  of  Byrne's  decease 
he  excited  a  great  deal  of  public  curiosity,  and  somebody 
is  suspected  of  having  invented  the  above,  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  the  world  at  large. 

The  following  story  has  been  related  of  many  tall  men, 
but  it  certainly  originated  in  the  individual  now  before  us  ; 
Being  necessarily  obliged  to  walk  out  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  not  at  all,  he  used  to  startle  the  watchmen, 
who  at  that  hour  were  parading  the  streets,  by  taking  off 
the  tops  of  the  lamps,  and  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  flame 
within. 


CHARLES  BYRNE 

Was  an  excellent  miniature  paint^^and  born  in  Dublin, 
in  which  city  he  died  about  the  year  1810.  He  practised 
daring  a  short  time  in  London. — With  a  superior  under- 
standing and  much  benevolence  of  heart,  he  mingled  a 
dash  of  eccentricity,  which  not  unfrequently  drew  on  him 
the  animadversion  of  his  friends,  who  mistook   that  for 
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caprice  which  was  unhappilj  a  constittttioDaliDfirmity, 
and  which  settled  a  short  time  before  his  death  into  con- 
firmed insanity.— And  many^  who  as  friends  6t  employers 
have  been  gratified  while  sitting  to  him^  or  zgnth  him,  by 
his  animated  flow  of  conversation,  and  evident  excellence 
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of  feeling,  may  perhaps  feel  pleased  shoald  this  slight 
tribute  to  his  memory  happen  to  meet  their  observation. 


Miss  BYRNE 

VVas  a  prototype  of  her  illustrious  countrywoman.  Con- 
stantia  Grierson,  as  in  the  dead  languages  we  are  told 
^' she  was  critically  correct/' and  was  equally  well  grounded 
in  the  modern.  Her  attainments  were  not  solely  literary  { 
the  minpr,  (though  perhaps  to  many)  the  more  interesting 
and  attractive  accomplishments  of  music  and  its  sister 
arts  were  ber's  in  perfection.  She  was  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune^  but  she  viewed  riches  as  the  means  of 
doidg  good  to  others,  and  her  conspicuous  superiority  to 
the  generality  of  her  sex,  was  obscured  by  her  excessive 
diffidence  and  unconsciousness.  She  was  likewise  emi- 
aently  conspicuoos  in  the  eiCercise  of  every  christian 
yirtne. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Byrne^ 
Esq.  of  Cabinteely,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of 
Biaeteen,  in  1814,  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  whither  she 
had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

"  When  age,  all  patient,  and  without  regret, 
lies  down  in  peace,  and  pays  the  general  debt, 
"lis  weakness  most  unmanly  to  deplore 
The  death  of  those  who  relish  life  no  more  : 
But  when  fair  youth,  that  every  promise  gave, 
Sheds  her  sweet  blossom  in  the  lasting  grave, 
All  eyes  o'erfloW  virith  many  a  streaming  tear, 
And  each  sad  bosom  heaves  the  sigh  sincere/' 
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JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN. 

This  high*gifted  indivklaal^  whose  genius^  wit,  and 
eloquence  have  rendered  hhnr  an  ornament  to  his  age  and 
country,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  buoyancy  of  a 
superior  mind  on  the  flood  of  early  adversity;  and  which> 
in  spite  of  all  impediments,  raised  him  from  the  humblest 
state  of  friendless  obscurity,  not  only  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  the  legal  profession  which  he  adorned,  but  to 
the  most  honourable  distinctions  of  an  independent  senator 
and  incorruptible  patriot. 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  a  descendant  from  Iri&h  ancestors  ; 
his  first  paternal  stock,  in  the  country  so  justly  proud  of 
his  name,  was  a  scion  from  a  northern  English  family, 
named  Curwen  ;  who  found  his  way  to  the  sister  island 
as  a  soldier,  in  the  army  of  Cromwell ;  but,  from  the 
humble  fortunes  of  his  posterity,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  land  he  helped  to 
subjugate,  like  many  other  adventurers  in  the  train  of  the 
usurper,  whose  descendants  have  long  stood  high  in  rank 
and  fortune.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  ancestry  of  thi» 
eminent  man,  than  that  his  father  James  Curran  filled  the 
humble  office  of  seneschal  in  the  mapor  court  of  New- 
Market,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the.  scanty  emolument 
from  which,  with  the  produce  of  a  &maU  farm,  were  his 
only  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  growing  family. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  PhilpoL  She  was 
descended  of  a  respectable  stock  in  that  county,  and 
although  John,  her  eldest  son,  who  bore  also  the  name 
of  his  mother  as  an  additional  prenomen,  could  boast  na 
hereditary  talents  on  the  side  of  his  father,  whose  educa- 
tion and  capacity  were  as  humble  a&  hi&  rank  ;  he  derived 
from  his  mother  that  native  genius,  which,  moulded  by 
her  early  example,  and  cherished  by  her  instruction,  laid 
the  basis  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished her  favourite  boy.  Though  young  Curran 
from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  in  his  puerile  days,  gave 
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eminent  prooii)  that  the  seeds  of  wit  and  talents  were 
Aot  sparingly  sown  in  his  composition^  the  humble  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  parents  afforded  no  prospect  of  an  edu- 
cation to  bring  out  the  native  lustre  of  his  capacity;  and 
but  for  circumstances  wholly  fortuitous,  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  with  fame,  no  higher  than  that  of  a  village 
wit,  and  the  chance  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  office. 

Such  might  have  been  the  fate  6f  Curran,  were  he  placed 
in  any  soil  less  congenial  to  the  growth  of  his  young  intel- 
lect,  or  any  guidance  less  favourable  ihan  that  of  a  mother, 
whose  native  capacity  was  his  best  inheritance,  whose  cuU 
ture  **  taught  his  young  ideas  how  to  shoot/'  and  whom 
he  loved  and  venerated  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 
The  village  school  received  him  as  an  early  pupil,  where 
he  soon  evinced  a  capacity  superior  to  his  little  ragged 
companions;  and  in  the  hours  of  play  he  proved  his  supe- 
riority in  all  the  variegated  sciences  of  marbles  and  chuck- 
farthing,  and  evinced  a  sportive  fancy  in  all  the  arch 
pranks,  and  practical  stratagems  of  the  play-ground.  His 
father,  even  if  he  had  capacity,  had  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  progress  of  his  son's  education.  The  youngster  Was 
therefore  left  to  follow  his  own  devices,  snd  pursue  the 
bent  of  his  humour  in  every  species  of  lively  fun  and  arch 
eccentricity.  At  fairs,  where  wit  and  whiskey  alternately 
excited  the  laugh  and  the  wrangle ;  at  makes,  the  last  social 
obsequies  to  the  dead  in  the  village,  at  which  sorrow  and 
mirth  in  turns  beguiled  each  other,  young  Curran  was 
always  present*- now  a  mime,  and  now  a  mourner.  The 
prophecies  of  the  more  serious  began  to  augur  most  unfa- 
vourably to  the  future  fortunes  of  young  Pickle,  while  he 
was  the  favourite  of  all  the  cheerful.  The  court  of  his 
father  -was  quite  scandalised,  but  all  acknowledged  him  the 
legitimate  heir  of  his  mether's  wit.  A  new  scene,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  the  amusements  of  the  village,  in  which 
young  Curran  made  his  dibui  as  a  principal  actor  with 
much  eckU  to  his  comic  fame,  and  which  through  life  he 
took  great  pleasure  to  relate  as  one  of  his  first  incentives 
to  eloquence,  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  Demos* 
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thenes  urges  as  the  first,  second,  and  ihin^  essential  to  the; 
success  of  an  orator, — namely,  action.  The  itinerant  et- 
hibitor  of  a  street  puppet-show,  in  the  course  of  his  tour, 
arrived  at  New-Market,  much  to  the  edification  and  amuse-, 
ment  of  the  staring  crowd;  and  the  comic  feats  of  Mr. 
Punch,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  man,  superseded  every 
other  topic  of  conversation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
second  named  actor  in  this  drama  was  seized  with  sickness, 
and  the  whole  establishment  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
But  little  Phil  pot,  who  was  a  constant  member  of  the 
auditory,  and  eagerly  imbibed  at  eyes  and  ears  the  whole 
exhibition,  proposed  himself  ^o  the  manager,  as  a  volun* 
teer  substitute  for  Punch's  man.  This  offer  from  so  young 
and  promising  an  amateur,  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
manager,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  an  arch 
young  comedian,  acquainted  with  all  the  characters,  and 
local  history  of  the  place ;  but  the  young  actor  declined 
salary,  and  only  stipulated,  that  he  should  remain  per- 
fectly incogs  and  that  his  name  was  not  to  be  known^ 
which  condition  of  the  treaty  the  manager  faithfully  kept. 
The  success  of  the  substitute  was  quite  miraculous;  im- 
mense crowds  attended  every  performance;  the  new  actor 
was' universally  admired,  and  the  crouded  audiences  were 
astonished  at  the  knowledge  he  displayed.  He  developed 
the  village  politics,  pourtrayed  all  characters,  described 
the  fairs,  blabbed  the  wake  secreta,  caricatured  the  spec-* 
tators,  disclosed  every  private  amouip,  detailed  all  the 
scandal  of  the  village,  and  attacked  with  humorous  ridicule 
even  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  the  parish  priest.  But  this 
was  the  signal,  for  general  outcry  ;  satire  had  transgressed 
its  due  limits  ;  and  men  and  maidens  who  laughed  at  their 
neighboiir's  pictures,  and  pretended  to  recognise  their 
own,  were  horrified  at  such  profane  familiegrity  with  the 
d^gy.  Religion,  as  on  larger^  theatres,  was  the  scape* 
goat,  and  sentence  of  punishment  was  unanimously  passed 
od  Mr»  Punch  and  his  maa ;  the  manager,  however,  kept 
the  grand  secret,  and  bis  prudence  prevented  any  inquiry 
after  suoh  dangerous   celebrity,  and   Curran,   who  was 
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ibrdugh  life  in  his  convivid  bours^  the  $oul  of  mirth;  fre- 
quently declared  that  he  never  produced  snch  an  effect 
upon  any  audience  as  in  the  humble  character  of  Mr» 
Punch's  man. 

As  years  advanced,  the  chance  of  better  fortune  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  first  auspicious  in<' 
eident  in  his  own  words : — *^  I  was  at  this  time  ^>  little 
ragged  apprentice  to  every  kind  of  idleness  and  mischicrf*? 
all  day  studying  whatever  was  eccentric  in  tho^e  older^ 
and  half  the  night  practising  it  for  tbe  amusement  of  thoie 
who  \^ere  younger  than  myself.  Heaven  only  knows 
where  it  would  have  ended;  but,  as  my  poor  mother  s6id| 
*  I  was  born  to  be  a  great  man.' 

"  One  morning  while  playing  at  marbles  with  my  ragged! 
playmates  in  the  village  ball-court,  the  gibe  and  .the  jesty* 
and  the  plunder  went  gaily  round ;  those  who  won,  langhed,' 
and  those  who  lo$t,  cheated.  S^uddenly  a  stranger  appeared 
amongst  us  of  a  venerable  but  cheerful  aspect.  His  ap« 
pearance  gave  no  restraint  to  our  merry  assemblage.  But 
he  seemed  pleased  and  delighted.  He  was  a  benevolent 
creature,  and  the  days  of  infancy  (after  all>  the  happiest 
of  our  lives)  perhaps  rose'tb  his  memory.  God  bless  him  ! 
I  think  I  see  his  form  at  tbe  distance  of  half  a  century, 
just  as  he  stood  before  me  in  the  ba)l  court.  His*  name 
was  Boyse ;  he  was^  the  rector  of  New-Market ;  to  me  he 
took  a  particular  fancy ;  I  was  winning,  an(l  full  of  wag*« 
gery,  thinking  and  saying  every  thing  eccentric,  and  by 
no  means  a  miser  of. my  flashes.  Eyefy  one  was  welcome 
to  share  them,  and  I  had  plenty  to  spare  after  freighting 
the  company.  Some  sweet-cakes  easily  bribed  me  hooie 
with  him ;  be  seemed  delighted  with  the  casual  acquirement 
of  such  a  disciple;  he  undertt)ok  my  tuition^  taught  me 
my  grammar  and  classical  rudiments;  and  having  taBght 
me  all  he^had  leisure  to  teach,  he  sent  me  to  the  clas^cal 
school  of  a  Doctor  Carey,  at  Middletoo,  where  my  young 
capacity  received  the  first  stimulus  of  effective  advance^, 
ment,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  better  fortune  in 

lire.  »       .      . , 
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At'this  school  young  Curran  became  the  clasa-fellow  of 
some  young  t^ros^  not  then  of  prospects  much  superior  to 
bis  own;  but  who  afterwards  in  life  experienced  elevated 
fortunes,  and  became  his  intimate  and  attached  friends. 
At  this  school  also  the  promising  proofs  of  young  Currants 
capacity  attracted  the  benevolent  protection  of  a  generous 
lady,  appositely  named  AUworthy,  who  undertook  to  bear 
the  charge  of  his  education;  and  in  the  family  of  this 
amiable  gentlewoman,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related 
through  his  maternal  connection,  and  also  in  the  family  of 
the  Wrixons  and  others  of  highly  respectable  rank  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  he  was  received  as  a  welcome  visitant^ 
not  only  during  his  scholastic  years,  but  afterwards  during' 
his  college  vacations;  and  here  it  was,  as  he  himself 
frequently  declared,  that  he  formed  the  first  notions  of  elo-* 
quence.        \ 

The  wakeSf  that  is  to  say,-  the  assemblages  of  the  neigh- 
bours in  melancholy  convention  round  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  during  the  nights  that  pass  between  death  and 
interment,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  occasional 
amusements  of  an  Irish  village,  and  no  incurious  charac-* 
teristic  in  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  is  laid  out  in  a  large  room  upon  a  bedstead  or 
table,  and  covered  by  a  sheet  with  the  face  only  exposed ; 
sprigs  of  rosemary,  mint,  and  thyme,  flowers  and  odorous 
herbage  are  spread  over  the  coverlid,  and  the  corpse  isL 
surmounted  by  plates  of  snuff  and  tobacco  to  regale  the 
visitants.  Tobacco  pipes  are/plentifully  distributed  for^  the 
purpose  of  fumigation,  and  to  counteract  any  unwholesome 
odours  from  the  dead  body.  In  the  ancient  Irish  families, 
or  those  wherein  civil  refinements  have  not  exploded  old 
customs,  too  and  sometimes /oiir/ema/e  bards  attend  on. 
those  mournful  occasions,  who  are  expressly  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  lamentation:  this  is  probably  a  relique  of 
druidical  usage  coeval>  with  the  Phcenician  ancestry;  and 
they  sing,  by  turns,  their  song  ofdeaih  \n  voices  sweet  and 
piercing,  but  in  tones  the  most  melancholy  and  affect* 
ing.    Tliey  string  together,  in  rude  extempore  verse,  the 
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genealogy  and  family  history,  and  ihey  recount  all  the 
exploits,  the  virtues,  and  even  the  very  dresses,  conversa- 
tions, and  endearing  manners  of  the  deceased.  To  those 
who  understand  these  funereal  songs,  for  they  are  chaunted 
in  Irish,  the  scene  is  deeply  affecting,  and  even  with  those 
who  do  not,  the  piercing  tone  of  grief  excites  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  the  whole  assemblage  are  bathed  in  tears : 
great  numbers  of  candles  are  lighted  in  the  room,  and 
every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  melancholy.  But,  to 
relieve  the  mourners  from  the  woe-fraught  scene,  an  adja* 
cent  room  is  appropriated  to  purposes  directly  opposite, 
as  if  to  banish  the  woe  excited  in  the  first.  Here  there 
Appears  a  display  of  different  ages,  characters,  and  passions, 
all  the  young  and  the  old;  the  serious  and  the  comical; 
the  grave  and  the  gay  of  the  lower  classes  assemble.  No 
where  does  the  real  genius  and  humour  of  the  people  so 
strongly  appear,  tragedy,  coosedy,  broad  farce,  pantomime, 
match-making,  love*making,  speech-making,  song-making, 
and  story-telling,  and  all  that  is  comical  in  the  genuine 
Irish  character,  develop  themselves  with  the  most  fantastic 
cal  freedom  in  the  rustic  melo-drame;  the  contrast^ed  scenes 
succeed  each  other  as  quick  as  thought;  there  is  a  melan- 
choly in  their  mirth,  and  a  mirth  in  their  melancholy,  like 
that  which  pervades  their  uational  music,  and  the  opposite 
passions  alternately  prevail,  like  light  and  shade  playing 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sullen  stream.  The  people  come 
many  miles  to  one  of  those  serio-comic  assemblies;  refresh- 
ments of  cakes,  whiskey,  and  ale  are  distributed  between 
the  acts  to  the  visitants,  who  sit  up  all  night;  but  the 
grand  feast  is  reserved  to  precede  the  funereal  obsequies. 
A  whole  hecatomb  of  geese,  turkies,  fowls,  and  lambs  are 
sacrificed  some  days  before  for  the  occasion,  and  the  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  neighbours  of  the  .deceased  are  regaled 
with  an  abundant  cold  collation,  and  plenty  of  ale,  spirits, 
and  wine:  while  the  company  of  the  lower  order  assemble 
in  the  exterior  barn  or  court-yard,  and  are  feasted  with 
baskets  of  cakes  and  tubs  of  ale.  When  the  funeral  sets 
out  for  the  place  of  interment,  the  road  for  miles  is  covered 
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by  ad  impervious  crodd,  horse  and  foot,  sometime)  to  the 
number  of  aever-al  thousaods,  especially  if  the  deceases)  be 
a  per^on*in  o'rdtDary  respect  or  esteem  with  bis  neighbours. 
The  biMrds  before-mentioned  form  the  procession,  and;  at 
intervals,  i^new  the  hymn  of  grief,  which  is  chorussed  by 
the  whole- icroud,  with  shouts  of  *'  tJlulo/'  that  rend  th^ 
skies;  ••    i      "    '  ■ 

Scenesr  of  this  sort  w«re  peculiarly  germaine  to  the 
ecbebtnc  taste  of  young  Curran;  his  whole  mind  and 
heairt  entered  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  he  saw  in  them  all 
the  varieties  of  whim,  and  humour,  and  passion  in  the 
national  character,  and  here  he  felt  the  first  impulse  of 
those  transports  which  seized  on  his  imaginatton,  a^d 
^   kiduoed  him  to  cultivate  the  pursuit  of  eloquence. 

'   While  he  attended  the  wake  of  a  wealthy  person,  who, 

< 

(by  his  last  will,  had  distributed  amongst  his  favourite 
kindred,  his  fortune  and  effects,  the  legatees  were  con* 
spicudus  in  their  sorrows,  and  lavish  in  their  praises  to  his 
merits;  they  measured  their  eulogies  by  his  bounties,  and 
their  funeral  orations  kept  pace  with  the  value  of  his 
bequests :  but  the  last  who  came  forward  on  this  occasion 
was  a  woman  of  portly  stature  and  elegant  shape;  her  long 
black  hair  flowed  loosely  down  her  shoulders ;  her  dark 
eyes  teemed' with  eicpression,  and  her  whole  manner  was 
qedate,  bnt  austere  and  majestic.  Sb6  had  married  with-* 
out  the  consent  of  the  deceased,  who  was  her  uncle;  she 
had  been  his  favourite  niece,  but  she  had  followed  the 
impulse  of  love  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  :  she  was  now 
a  widow  with  many  children :  her  ofl^ended  kinsman  carried 
his  resentment  to  the  grave,  and  left  her  poor  and  unpro* 
vided.  She  bad  sat  long  in  silence;  and  at  length  rose, 
and  with  slow  and  measnred  pace  approached  her  dead 
lincle.  She  calmly  laid  her  band  upon  his  forehead,  and 
paused ;  whilst  all  present  expected  a  passionate  display  of 
her  anger  and  disappointn>ent,  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
dead  in  these  few  words ;  ^^  Those  of  my  kindred  who  have 
uttered  praises,  and  poured  them  forth  with  their  tears  to 
tlae  memory  of  the  deceased,  did  only  what  they  owed  him 
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niidier  the  weight  of  obligations.  They  have  been  benefited, 
they  have  in  their  difierent  degrees  partaken  that  bounty 
which  he  could  no  longer  withhold.  During  his  life,  he  for- 
got to  exercise  that  generosity  by  which  his  memory  might 
now  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  disinterested  affection. 
Such  consolation,  however,  as  these  purchased  praises 
could  impart  to  his  spirit,  I  would  not,  by  any  impiety 
•tear  from  bim.  Cold  in  death  is  this  head,  but  not  colder 
than  that  heart,  when  living,  through  which  no  thrill  of 
nature  did  ever  vibrate.  This  has  thrown  the  errors  of  my 
youth,  and  of  an  impulse  too  obedient  to  that  affection 
which  I  still  cherish,  into  poverty  and  sorrow,  heightened 
beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of  him  who  is  now  in  heaven,  and 
still  more  by  the  tender  pledges  he  has  left  after  him  on 
earth.  But  I  shall  not  add  to  these  reflections  the  bitter 
remorse  of  inflicting  even  a  merited  calumny;  and  because 
my  blood  coursed  through  his  veins,  I  shall  not  have  his 
memory  scored  or  tortured  by  the  expression  of  my  disap- 
pointment, or  of  the  desolation  which  now  sweeps  through 
my  heart.  It  therefore  best  becomes  me  to  say,  that  his 
faith  and  honour,  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  w^re  just 
and  exact,  and  that  these  may  have  imposed  a  severity  on 
his  principles  and  manners.  The  tears  which  now  swell 
my  eyes,  I  cannot  check,  but  they  rise  like  bubbles  in  the 
mountain  stream,  and  burst,  to  appear  no  more." 

Such  was  the  pathetic  oration  from  which  Mr.  Curran  ac- 
knowledged to  have  caught  the  early  flame  of  his  eloquence; 
and  no  where  does  the  pabulum  of  natural  eloquence  more 
abound,  than  in  the  very  region  of  his  birth  and  education. 
Commerce  or  refinement  had  not  yet  polished  away  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  every  passion,  of  the  soul  held 
undiminished  vigour  in  the  popular  mind  :  the  barbarous 
only,  because  obsolete  language  of  their  Celtic  ancestors 
(the  most  copious  on  earth,  if  the  learned  Colonel  Val« 
LANC£Y  deserves  credit)  had  not  yet  vanished.  Those 
who  relish  the  language  of  Ossian,  can  form  some  judg- 
ment of  the  style  and  idiom  common  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Munster  peasantry. 
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The  learned  tell  us,  that  all  the  ieeds  of  genaiiie 
eloquence  are  most  vigorous  amcrngst  savage  natioiis,  and 
that  the  vigorous  mind,  crampt  by  the  paucity  of  a  limited 
language,  finds  vent  for  its  feelings  in  figures  and  epithets 
Infinitely  more  forcible  and  expressive  than  the  ooprtous 
dialects  of  polished  nations  can  furnish.  But  with  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  where  their  native  language  is  fluently 
spoken,  and  particularly  in  Munster,  the  extreme  copioua- 
ness  of  their  mother  tongue  has  by  no  means  diluted  the 
strength  of  expression ;  for  when  once  their  passions  are 
roused  or  interested,  their  whole  dialect  becomes  a  torrent 
of  thoughts  ^'  that  flow,  and  words  that  burn,''  accompa- 
nied by  the  most  forcible  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  action  of  the  ^¥hole  frame :  all  the  wild  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  unformed  indeed  by  the  hand  of  criticism,  seem 
wholly  at  the  speaker's  command;  and  whether  joy  or 
grief,  love  or  hatred,  rage  or  kindness,  pity  or  revenge 
•be  the  predominant  passion  of  the  moment,  all  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  body  are  in  unison  to  give  it  the  moat 
natural  and  strenuous  expression. 

Every  thi;ig  marks  the  strength  of  mind  and  depth  of 
feeling,  and  the  wildest  language  of  hyperbole  seems 
scarcely  adequate  to  vent  the  labouring  thought.  Shrewd 
in  theii'  observation,  keen  and  humorous  in  their  ridicule, 
caustic  in  their  sarcasnis,  generous  to  their  friends,  fierce 
with  their  enemies,  quick  of  irritation,  and  easy  of  recon* 
cilement ;  vengeful  to  oppression,  faithful  and  affectionate 
to  lenity  and  justice.  In  their  joy,  extravagant;  in  their 
grief,  tender  and  pathetic.  Their  kindness,  honey;  their 
maledictions,  gall.  Their  hospitality,  proverbial;  their 
courage,  graven  upon  the  annals  of  every  nation,  needs  no 
panegyric;  and  their  patience,  almost  miraculous  under 
sufferings  and  privations,  unparalleled  in  any  other  civi«- 
lized  country,  are  perfectly  inconceivable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  who  are,  perhaps,  bett^ 
^acquainted  with  the  state  of  their  fellow  subjects  in 
'Canada  or  China-Tartary^  than  of  those  in  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


.  It  w  fh^r-^for^.  Ml  ftp  fpir«i?»^o«§  if  a  mv^4  hi^^  Qmrm\ 

djr}al^iag  from  fi^qfe  ^  MnUi^j  mi  nm^f^  ai»i4  at^qb 
iBtWP9»rJ%^i  8.hftu]4  ixs  if^ily  f  uppf  ptibJe  of  t^^  poJishiog 

4  t^pjUfiWd  gsc«^  of  tl)@  s^me  ^^^  ^yp  9tiU  (q  l)e  fq«fl^  in 
tii,e  ji^m^  nwPA  4i|d  tb^J  ®ee|;  with  tbft  m^^p  s^U  Jo  briftg 

frfl^n  ^Ije  i?9bppl  «t  M  W^le^a^  jpung  Cvrr^ft  w^?  |r^p^ 
Panted  to  Tc^pitj  Ppjleg^s,  W^^^  l^e  entered  fts  9  ^\zs^j^  on 
tfc^^  |6^b  of  Ji}Rfe  17P3,  »»d^  tbj^  tjito^figfi  9f  the  l^aruted 
I^^tpr  I)pl>byB,  an^  ^bjainq^  \\\p  s^confl  pl^Q^  p.^  bi^ 
ei^tcaocip;  ]>^t  twff  ;f?rfi  ^l^pse^  b?for^  |ie  ^^nir^d  bis 
sci^lf^sliip  of  tb^e  bpqu^i  but  this  i|pt  offing  tP  dllUne^^  or 
^d)^D^S§i  but  by  ^^  ftHWbgr  of  qejjior  candid^t^  fpr  thfi 
vaqa^cj^s  wbich  ofsqurred  jn  th«  tipie.  JIi«  cotfepippraries 
*t  ppjlege  rpcoU^J  ngf:hii^g  jjxtr^ordip^ry  tp  distiiignish 
bi#  prp^re^*  th^pi  be  wa^  never  po^inent  for  hjji  apparent 
fippUcation  tp  hi?  studif^>  npr  ambitip|i$  to  pb^in  scbof 
l^stic  degrees;  but  ip^ny  pauses  ipay  hayij  e^i^ted  to  curb 
his  ao^hitip^.  JI>s  mi^dnatqfally  resentfql  of  jpdignity, 
and  prone  to  epcentnci^y,  ^a^  i)l  calculated  to  brppk  the 
frowns  apd  infujts  of  yeajthi^r  stMdents,  for  whpse  §opiety 
H^itbei:  his  ppT^e  nPF  bi^  apparel  qpftlified  ^iffi  ai|  a  cpWt 
petitor  in  pxpensg  pr  finery.  His  ftp?n<?es  wpi?e  p^tr^m^ly 
<?opfi»ed,  ^9i  ffPSfl  l>pyhqpd  tp  pld  age,  h^  wap  npver  an 
emjp^nt  vc^ry  of  dresis^  or  fasbjpp :  indefed,  bis  anibitipn 
f^^^med  Jfl  poipj;  th^  othpjr  way;  ^i^pjew^f,  and  npt  the 
^$fskft,  ffas  the  pbji^Ct  f>f  hxf  ^fteptipn,  and  while  fy§f 
fpriner  4^M  by  i|ts  lfl?4|r^,  tjje  ri^stici^y  of  ^is  e^^teripj: 
fe^pied  ^  a  fpi)  tp  the  intp}l.ectMjEil  splendour  |]t  veU^d ; — 

«  As  stceamt  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 

Witjh  |i|c^eft  9)|inpur  gUd^, 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide. 
O !  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise, 

Thy  radiant  gemas  shone, 
And  thi^t  i^ic^  charmed  all  other  eyex, 

Se^o^'d  ^octbl^  in  thy  onm"  Mooas. 

But  however  unambitious  of  collegiate  distinctions,  he 
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accumulated  without  labour,  and  apparently  without  study, 
all  treasures  of  classic  learning.  To  the  study  of  eloquence 
he  anxiously  devoted  his  mind,  and  stored  his  genius  from 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools. 

Having  finished  his  college  course*  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  entered  himself  of  theJVfiddle  Temple.  Here 
he  ate  his  commons  through  the  stated  number  of  terms, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  Irish  bar,  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
he  sustained  his  expenses  by  the  labour  of  his  pen,  as 
many  of  bis  eminent  countrymen  had  done  before  him. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1775,  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  where  he  performed  a  briefless  quarantine  of 
some  years  in  the  hall  of  the  four  courts ;  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  assizes,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  professional 
fortunes  on  the  Munster  circuit.  Here  too  he  had  the 
courage  and  patience  to  persist  in  his  almost  briefless 
ordeal  (like  many  of  his  predecessors  and  co temporaries 
who  afterwards  attained  the  highest  forensic  honours) 
while  his  fees  scarcely  defrayed  his  travelling  ch&rges.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  excursions  that  he  was  introduced  to 
Miss  O'Dell,  a  young  lady  of  respectable  family,  who 
shortly  afterwards  became  his  wife;  but  this  match  brought 
no  increase  to  his  finances,  and  he  returned  to  the  metro* 
polls  with  the  additional  charge  of  maintaining  a  wife, 
though  the  fruits  of  his  last  exertions  were  scarcely 
competent  to  his  personal  support.  He  saw  a  young 
family  increase,  without  means  to  sustain  them;  for 
splendid  as  were  his  talents,  and  encouraging  the  hope 
of  future  eminence,  still  he  wanted  the  friends  and  con- 
nections indispensable  to  success;  but  vivacious  spirits 
and  an  elastic  mind  bore  him  above  the  torrent  he 
bad  to  buflet,  and  enabled  him  to  stem  the  billows  of 

adversity. 

Passing  rapidly  over  a  series  of  melancholy  reflections, 

arising  from  a  conjugal  alliance  commenced  under  embar- 
rassments, (and  terminated  some  years  afterwards  in  a 
legal  separation  under  the  most  afflicting  circumstances,) 
we  now  arrive  at  the  first  dawn  of  bis  auspicious  fortunes. 
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Bj  degrees  his  character  and  taleota  became  more  known 
and  respected  ;  and^  if  report  be  correct,  be  was  indebted 
for  his  first  patron  and  rising  fame  to  bis  own  manly 
spirit,  coupled  with  that  mental  energy  to  which  a  little 
incidedt  proved  favourable. 

He  was  retained  during  an  election  contest,  in  which 
common-place  abuse  and  reciprocal  invective  are  so  fre<- 
quently  resorted  to  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  instead 
of  law  and  reason  v  Mr.  Curran' employed  both  his  wii 
and  satire  (in  each  of  which  he  "was  matchless)  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  opposite  candidate ;  and  particularly 
objected  to  a  vote  tendered  in  bis  behalf.     This  instantly 
produced  many  gross  personal  allusions  on  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  and  the  apparent  meanness  of  the  barrister's! 
figure  and  dress  proved  a  fruitful  though  vulgar  theme  for 
declamation.   Mr.  Curraq,  restrained  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  from  instantly  conferring  per* 
sonal  chastisement,  was  compelled  to  adopt  another  expe* 
dient,  and  immediately  poured   forth  such  a  torrent  of 
sarcastic  eloquence,  that  he  overwhelmed  his  opponent 
with  shame  and  confusion,  while  he  enlisted  all  the  noble 
and  generous  passions  of  his  auditors  on  the  side  of  out* 
raged  humanity. 

His  antagonist,  instead  of  resorting  to  pistols  (the 
honourable  arbitration  of  right  and  wrong  at  that  day) 
had  good  sense  and  generosity  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
errors;  nay,  more,  he  .gi^anted  to  the  yx)ung  lawyer  bis 
friendship  and  protection,  and  is  said  to  have  eminently 
contributed  by  his  influence,  to  place  his  merit  and  talents 
in  a  fair  point  of  view. 

But  it  was  not  alone  with  the  probationary  difiiculty  of 
a  junior  barrister  that  Mr.  Curran  had  to  contend  in  his 
early  career;  perhaps  it  is  not,  even  in  that  /t^era/ profes- 
sion, that  a  young  man  of  humble  origin  and  obscure 
connections,  but  superior  talents  and  rising  fame  has  to 
expect  the  least  display  of  enmity  from  senior  competitors, 
mor^  fortunate  in  their  alliances,  wealth,  and  veteran  standr 
ing;  there  are  certain  invidious  propensities  in  our  frail 
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nature,  which  even  the  "^rkvity  bf  ft  silk  ^otrn  dhd  a 
Serjeant's  coif  caAii6t  alwdjift  dotiteal :  but  wfre))  sttbh  fcl 
felelmg  betrays  iiself  (m  the  beneb,  U  mefrii^  A  bmch  barlbhter 
natti^  tfaab  m^fe  illiberalit^. 

There  was  an  Honourable  Judge  Robitlsbtt  at  this  iiWt 
ot)  the  Irish  bench,  ad  remarkabie  for  tlie  ^evisfell^ds  of 
hn  temper  as  the  pitifulne^  of  his  pa^on,  who  hid  mor^ 
than  once  elicited  spsirks  of  just  resentihent  fi^onl  ]g^ntl^ 
men  of  the  faai^,  that  might  have  taught  bim  better  tatttfob^ 
Cnrrettt  rumours  tiktM  tfefat  this  learnf^ld  jildg^  skttaiil^id 
his  prctnotioi!!  to  this  judgment  sent,  Aot  by  his  ^oiSAtfAk 
tfrtuies  or  his  legal  tett-mng,  buthJs  li^^rary^eirvicis  itt  lOtie 
publication  of  Somre  politick  pani^lets,  Vefi^i'kabfe  dnrtjr 
for  their  senselesi»,  slavish,  and  Veft'oM'o«s  Scurrility.  Tl^f^ 
goodly  sAge,  at  a  time  Wh'rii  Mi^.  Curtan  was  Sti%jg;1itt|^ 
with  adversity>  HM  sti-atniAg  eVery  nerve  in  one  of  hik 
^riy  for^sic  pursuits,  &Ad<e'4i^  ViMtlditi^  efibit  to  extih- 
guish  htiti'.  Mr.  Gurt-aii-,  in  cohibatiog  Lottie  o^iilrion, 
lirg^  by  the  bp^^tle  coikiisel,  -saTd,  thlA^  Ae  Jkai  '^bmult^ 
tiU  hh  law  bSoh,  a^  cdtild  i^'b^  find  a  ^ingl'^  ts^e  to  iesta^ 
bli^h  the  opn'ion  cottt^hdfed  f6r; "  i$U^ed,  Sir/'  Md  ttii 
heartless  judge  with  k  stofe^r,  *^fhht  ^dtir  &iii>  'UbrHrj/  ISr 
rather  contracted.'^  Such  a  remark  from  the  "bench,  iEtppliied 
to  a  youiiig  man  of  ordinary  pretensions  Wbiild  haVe  fefal« 
libly  crushed  him.  But  Mr.  CurrJttr,  'whose  prsdtied 
motto  was  ^^fienio  me  inipufii  laces^"  rose  'from  kbk  ^ire^ 
sure  of  thilb  8tf<!A^e  wit^  increased daafticity .  Fora^'mefnt 
he  eyed  the  j^Ad^e  w'ith  k  "paus^  of  cbnteinpttToA s  IriWnrie, 
atid  fehfen  replied,—*'  It  is  true,  Hiy  lord,  ttat  I  ^di  piU^ ;  ^kiti 
that  circumstance  has  rather  curtailed  biy'libir^jr ;  bbt,  Hi 
my  books  are  itot  nUufierous,  they  are  *i^dect ;  'arid,  1  Ti6J)e, 
hfeVe  been  perused  with  proper  dis^dsitioris ;  I  haVe^i^e- 
pared  'myself  for  thSs  high  pr6feSSion,  Tather  by  the  s<Ady 
of  a -few  good  (books,  than  We  eonipdsitum  bfinahj/^btiddkts. 
I  am  riot  ash^nted  of  my  poverty,  ttft  1  Should  iit  Wy 
wlBfiltfh,  could  I  Stoop  t6  acquire  it  by  servility  khd  co'nNip- 
tf6w.  If  I  rise  not  to  i*hk,  I  shall  a(t  Mst  be  hem^st ;  kiifl 
l*i^uia  I  chrier  cease  ib  *e  so,  HiHiiy  'examples  iheW  'me; 
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thai  an  itt-acqttired«)ewtiotH  by  renderiag  me  more  omh 
iq[Ncocii«»  would  tmly  make  me  the  more  namrsally  aad 
moDe  totDrknasIy  contemptible."  This  appears  to  ha^e 
beeo  ibe  lest  oocasioo,  oa  wUch  the  leafned  judge  ven-* 
t«iped  a  Uie  at  the  same  file. 

Perhaps  no  rami  ever  possessed  powers  of  inv^ective  atid 
ejoasperatioD^  more  virulent  than  tboee  of  Mr*  Cumiii« 
Etarly.  in  bis  professtoaal  career,  be  sras  employed  at  Coric^ 
lo  prosecute  an  ofBoer,  named  SeKingar,  for  assaultiag  a 
catholic  clergyman.  Sellingcr^  justly  or  othervrbe,  v^m 
smapiected  by  Mr.  Cnrran  to  be  .a  mere  political  creature  of 
Jjord  Donenailc^  and  to  fannw  acted  in  mere  subserviency  to 
the  religions  prejudices  of  his  patron.  On  this  theme  be 
expatiated  with  such  bitterness  and  effect,  that  Sellmger 
seni  htm  a  message  the  siejct  iday«  They  met;  Mr.  Carraa 
received,  hot  did  not  retara  bis  tiire?  and  thus  the  affair 
eaded.  ^li  was  not  necessary,'*  said  Cnrran  some  tinae 
afterwakU  to  a  friead,  ^  for  me  4}o  fiie  at  hiia ;  be  died  in 

* 

thnee  sreeks  after  ^  duei,  of  the  veport  of  bis  own  |M6tol.'f 
Mri.  Cuixan  might  niow  be  eoosidered  as  prospeKMisly 
esfablishod  at  the  bar,  rking  to  iJhe  very  summit  of  bis 
profession^  and  daily  employed  in  those  forensic  exertions 
which  so  eminently  ^ootriibated  to  4iis  fbrtTane  as  a  lairyer^ 
sod  bisimneas'an  orator^;  bvt^  not  withstanding  the  eKteo* 
shreness  lof  bis  fffofessio&sil  parM^ts,  lie  •coaM  find  time 
to  ei^oy  tbe  coiftiVial^society  of  a  few  select  friends.  This 
society  was  entitled,  the  Monks  ^  ike  ^crew,  anA  did  not, 
as.a  ynlgar  bio^^fapiber  of  Mr.  Cnrran  has  ignorantly  stated^ 
consist  of  chabby  bsfmsters  and  ale^Nbbers,  buft  of  4nen<of 
iibiB  SsnA  character,  wit,  and  talents  the  country  could 
boast;  men  as  eminent  for  the  'polish  of  their  manners,  as 
for  their  lenriring  and  gem  as.    Amongst  these  were  the 
late  Lord  Cbarlemimt,  Mr^  Flood,  Mr.  Orattan,  Mr.  Bowes 
BaljT,  Mi;*  Greopge  Ogle,  Mr.  Keller,  Messrs.  Day,  Cban>- 
beilaine,    and  Metge,  since  judges;    Bariy  Yelverton 
(afterwards  Lovd  Avonmove),  the  celebrated  Dr.  O^Lealry, 
andia4iost  of  Mch^dnoFacters  were  amongst  its  members. 
Wi^y  inet  every  Setturday  during  the  law  terms,  in  a  ^ge 
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house  of  their  own,  in  Kevin  street.  Mr.  Carran  wa» 
installed  grand  prior  of  the  order^  and  deputed  to  compose 
the  charter«8ong.  If  ever  there  was  a  social  board,  whereat 
the  votaries  of  wit,  taste,  and  festivity  might  enjoy  with 
delight  *'  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ;"  it  was 
in  this  convent  of  accomplished  monks.  This  society 
continued  for  several  years ;  and  after  its  dissolution,  the 
small  statue  of  their  patron  saint  was  removed  to  Mr.  Cur* 
ran's  seat,  called  the  Priory^  near  Dublin,  and  placed  otf 
the  sideboard  in  his  dining  room. 

Of  all  the  friends  with  whom  Mr.  Curran  maintained  the 
strictest  intimacy,  and  who  treated  him  with  an  almofet 
parental  esteem,  was  Barry  Yelverton,  whose  talents  had 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Avonmore. 
They  were  educated  at  the  same  school,  and  were  fellow* 
students,  though  Yelverton  was  by  some  years  the  older. 
This  nobleman  was  said  to  make  his  first  boupd  in  life 
from  a  whimsical  incident.  While  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College, 
he  employed  his  vacations,  as  an  assistant-tutor  at  the 
classical  school  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Buck,  in  North 
King  street,  and  was  treated  as  one  of.  the  :famiiy,  add 
boarded  at  the  doctor's  table;  but  Mrs.  Buck  was^.a 
practical  economist,  and  dictated  an  arrangement,  by 
which  the  tutors  were  cashiered  of  their  toast  and  tea 
breakfast,  and  placed  on  a  morning  establishment  of  bread 
and  milk  with  the  boys  of  the  school.  But  Yelverton^  who 
possessed  as  much  as  most  men  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  could  not  bear  this  humiliating  change;  he 
immediately  quitted  the  school,  redoubled  his  diligence  at 
college,  pushed  his  way  for  the  bar,  where  his  talents  soon 
enabled  him  to  outstrip  his  competitors,  and  to  establish 
bis  fame  in  public  as  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman; 
and  in  private  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  wit  of  the  first 
water.  His  simplicity  rendered  him  the  constant  butt  of 
Currants  .playful  wit ;  but  his  good-nature  always  forgave 
the  prank  for  the  sake  of  the  joke.  He  had  long  presided 
as  chief  baron  of  his  majesty's  exchequer  court.  About  the 
period  of  the  Union  he  received  his  patent  of  peerage,  by 


the  title  of  AwMknor^i  as*  w«g.  said,  id  dsdiidaaitioD  of  bis 
support  to  the  measare  6£  unioD^iiii  dicsct  op^oaitibD  ticy 
the  principles  of  his  whole  life^  and  to  the  seatiai^tsbf  all 
his  friends  and  admirers  at  the  bar^  to  whom  that  maiii^Qr^ 
bab  never  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious.  AbRantt  this? 
time  an  unfortunate  division  separated  the  firieodship  be*^ 
tween  those  eminent,  men,  which  bad  subsisted  fi'0a^:Uieir' 
boyish  days,,  and  no  reconciliation  :took  place  until  ibe 
year  1805/when.it  was  casually  ^Eected  by  an  infcideait 
highly  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  both.  On  the  memo^^ 
rable  cause  of  the  King  v>  Mr.  Justice  Jobnston^  in^the 
court  of. exchequer,  when- Mr.  Curran  came  to:be  h^ard^ 
after  alluding  to  a  previous  decision  in  the  king's  bench 
against  his  clieut,  he  thus  pathetically  appealed  to  Lordi 
Avonmore:— 

^'  I  am  not  ignorant,  my  lord,  that  this  extraordinary 
construction  has  received  the  sanction  of  another  conrty 
noF  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  itamote  upon 
die  general  heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  imve 
the  mortification  of  being  told  in  another  country  .t>f  that 
vnbappy  decision^  and  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it*  But  I  dierisb 
too  the  consolatory  hope^  that  I  shall  be  able  to  teU  theoir 
that  I  had  an  o^d  and  learned  friend^  whom  I  would  put 
above  all  the  sweepings  of  their  hall^  who  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from 
the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  of  Rome;  who  had  fed 
the  youthful  vigour  of  his  studious  mind,  with  the  theoretic 
knowledge  of  their  wisest  philosophers  and  ^statesmen ;  and 
who  had  refined  the  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  moral  instinct^  by  contemplating  the  prac- 
tice of  their  most  illustrious  examples;  by  dwelling  on  the 
sweet  soul'd  piety  of  Cimon ;  on  the  anticipated  chris-^ 
tianity  of  Socrates ;  on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism 
of  Epaminondas ;  on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius, 
whom,  to  move  from  his  integrity,  would  have  been  more 
difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course.  I 
would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but 
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for amomcot :  Aat  his  hnittuoa  yNim  like  the  puitia^ 
dovd  that  floats  artoss  the  morning  «oti^  mod  hicks  it  front: 
thue'Vicw;  and  does  8o>  fera  moment^  hide  it  by  iiivoIt*- 
ittg  the  spectator  without  ^yed  approachtog  the  face  of 
the  hiflunary :  And  thb  soothiog  hope  I  draw  frooL  the 
dearesii  tod  tenderest  recoUections  of  my  life,  from  the 
remfemhrabce  of  those  Attic  nights  and  those  refleotiona 
of:  the  .gods  which  we  have^spent  with  those  admired  and' 
rsspected  and  beloted  oompwiioas  who  baye  goCie  faefone 
ns^'^'^over  wh^se  ^isfa^s  the  «iio6t  precious  tears  of  IreUnd 
haVe  been  sfaedc  jes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you  do  oot  foi^. 
giet  them ;  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passkig  in  sad  reriew 
before  ycnir  memory  c  I  see  yonr  pained  and  softened, 
ttmc^  ledalling  thosie  ha|>py  meetaiags^  wiien  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  expanded  into  the  nobler 
warmth  of  social  virtiie;  and  the  horidEon  of  the  board 
boeame  dalacged  into  the  faoruon  of  mao;''^when  the 
swelling  heart  eonceived  and  commtatcated  dse  pure^and 
genehrons  pUrpose^-^wben  nly  slenderer  and  younger  tapdr 
imbibed  ite  bosrowed  iight  ftom  the  iu)re  matured  awft 
iiedilndaAt  foiviitain  iof  yours*  Yes,  my  iord^  w>e  <mKk 
rtakember  those  nights  wkhdutany  other  vegretthan^hat 
ibey  rc^  siever  inore  tietitrn,  (ot 

^  Wei8i^ent'llMmliotiato3^*0rlitst,iel'«ri]]^  

Wit,  eloquence  and  rpoeay^ 
Arts,  wbicli  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.^ 

But)  my  lord,  to  return  to  a  sul^eet  from  wliich  to 
have  thus  far  departed,  I  think,  may  not  be  wholly  without, 
excuse." 

As  soon  as  the  court  rose^  the  tip&taff  informed  Mc*.. 
Carran,  he  was  wanted  immediately  ia  tbe  ohamber  by 
-  one  of  tbe  .judges  of  t|ie  egiccbequ6r«  He  obeyed  the  man- 
date ;  and  die  moment  he  entered^  the  venetaUe  tiOrd 
AvcHHDore,  whose  oheeks  weiie  etill  wet  \f iih  leaiis  exported 
l^  this  heart-^odchii^  a^^peal,  clasped  hiini  to  bis.bceom^ 
smd  from  tibai  (nvoment  all  tetiae  <»f  difEerence  wias  oblite*' 
rot^d. 


m  i!i6W  gb  bA6k  't6  tftfe  y«tir  iT89,  iii  tb<^  ^iriioiistfe^ 
ttoii  WF  Lbrd  Nor^irg1t)h,  >pMrt^i  Mt.  Ctirnan  first  tobk  hU 
sdil  SVi  P^rli'am^nt  fo^  the  bdrotifeh  of  KHbi&ggao,  havihl^ 
for  life  t^MWig^fe,  the  cel'tftbfat^d  Hertty  l?10od,  ^Itb  i^hbftk 
be  jWb^d  tfte  bJ^t^blitJon  trf  ibte  tf^y.  A  'dr'dttmstttic?^ 
attettdfti^  W^  felectioti  Viras  teghfy  horiotiriblfe  to  Mf.  tMr* 
mn.  Lord  toft^eVilFe  'Wid  wa^  prbpHietor  of  ttte  fiTd^- 
rotigty,  tod  A  wholesale  dealer  in  tbe  Vr^^tfe  of  ^Hf«i«n^A%, 
#a^  c^g*  to  itfefeh  tb  bis  fifb^  ^6  Btesirabte  a  kdfuft  •* 
Mr.'Guitah,  abd  hte  i^ettmted  bibi  fbt  ^  seat, 'liude^  %be 
idt^  tteit  i  youA^  baiVbteV  with  ^  gro^infe  fitti%,  ^rtrd 
Ifbtally  depehdant  bn  feU  pfbflefesteii  f6r  subsistence^,  'trcibia 
scttiicely  iiiWir  biit  pioJitical  prJhrfpfes  td  fcterftre  Wrth  bis 
rtteiiBite.  He  fduttd,  boW^Ver,  ih  Mh  Curr^il  'a  sttrbborn 
^kdeption  to  tblfe  rule  j  for  on  the  Vei'y  ^rst  qtrestfeti,  b^ 
irot  6iAj  Volted  Against  bis  pkiftohf  htit  by  )a  "iybWt  etaer^etit 
*^e*cb,  ^{>toVcd  &fe  tote!  ftlfAty  Vrf  'AH  bis  eip^ctSsftioti*., 
iibrd  liMg^eviU'e,  ^  xbArk^  WAhly  Vetntoiifstfat^d ;  b^t 
^kt  Hv^  fafs  'astODishnir^At  to  fifid  Mr.  ^Cdft^)  not  obly 
l^irkevc^ihg  in  the  ?6ldep«n(debJ:«  '^  bis  ^nHybs,  Vul^en 
Jfevottttg  tee  Ottly  5<}0t.  hfe  tad  tti  ttife  ^6tid,  to  the  ^tnr-i 
cteis^  of  a  aaa/t  %h$6b  be  insihM  <bil  \!tvittslfetfih^  tn  tin 
^<iiiva!le^fdr  that  6(  Kilt^egg!an.  Diit'irt^  the  %bde  bf 
Mt.  OUA'ran'i  ^iriiameht^ry  life,  it  tvas  bis  forttibe  to  h6 
jobst^  in  %;e  Hraks  of  O^po^iiidlD,  in  ^hidb  ht  actefd  with 
zn^y  'of  ilMe  ^[h)st  etnin^t  p^ritns,  oVatdts,  and  stat^stoM 
hih  country  dOntd  bdaist  in  any  age,  atad  be  ever  pi^oved 
bitt[self  a  irtekdy  adherent  to  the  danse  "df  bf?s  cbtinlsry,  aM 
worthy  the  attaldbih^t^<^^onfiaefifce'of  Ms  fHefnds.  Iti^ 
1M>1  <^yiHr  ^u'rpd^e  in  tbfs  fte/cdh,  to  attethpft  fengVht^ed 
<ttetii[ii§<>r  liis  yo^ufeiAk^e  in  the  sietfat^,  ifli^rie  he tias  sbbfteH 
Aone  %ith  r^Igtet  ip^^ddnr,  to^  wh&i^  ddt  Obly  ^ 
fS¥<^  of  iiis'atr^tttxi^hts,  biit  the  li^btnii^gs  of  t^is  wit,!aiid 
the  shaftii  "Aff  his  WiV^ctiVfe  #ert  deeffly  fdt  on  th^t  isiie  of 
ib<^  bt^^e  %o  vAkieh  hb  Wks  d^ypbfti^d.  He  bftd,  boirevl^r, 
the  mortification  to  see  seveAr^l  of  bis  friends  from  titne  to 
Hiiti^,  IniWby^he  bWtets'of  oflite,  ly^linqdiAteg  tJitfr  old 
feofleagti^s  sfttd  fhe 'ptMte  'ta<iSe,^o  join  the  ^anks  of  ^he 


si^  curran; 

roinistett  Mr.  Curran  always  adhered  to  the.  same  poKtics 
which  distinguished  the  political  Jives  of  the  Ponsonby's, 
Mr.  Grattan,  and  those  numerous  friends  who  formed  the 
Whig,  club  in  Ireland^  and  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
all  their  measures ;  but  able  as  that  support  was,  circum- 
stances rendered  the  house  of  commons  not  the  most 
favourable  theatre  for  the'  display  of  his  talents.  His 
forensic  labours,  occupied  much  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time,  and  daily  demanded  his  presence  in  one  or  all  of  the 
four  courts.  His  post  in  the  senatorial  ranks  was  usually 
allotted  in  the  rear  of  the  debates ;  for  he  seldom  came 
into  action  till  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement ;  and 
this,  after  having  previously  toiled  through  the  courts  for 
the  entire  day  :  of  course  he  brought  to  the.house  of  com- 
mons a  person  enfeebled,  and  a  mind  exhausted.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  speak  late  in  the  night,  when  the 
subject  for  discussion  and  the  patience  of  the  house  were 
worn  out,  and  he  had  frequently  to  devote  the  residue  of 
the  night,  after  the  division,  to  reading  his  briefs,  and  ppen 
paring  to  meet  the  judges  early  the  next  niorning. .  But 
even  exhausted  as  he  was  on  those  occasions,  and  fatigued 
as  were  the  attentions  of  his  auditors,  he  never  failed,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity,  of  his  spirits,  the^ 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  the  beauty  of  bis  eloguence,^ 
to  rally  the  languor  of  the  house,  and  reanimate,  the  discus« 
si^n,  to  its  very  close,  it  is  to  be  lamented. that  ample 
justice  wa^  scarcely  ever  done  to  the  most  brilliant  of  bis 
speec)ies  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  day,  and  hence 
m^ny  pf  his  finest  orations  are  lost  for  ever.    . 

,M|ich  censure,  and  even  abuse  have  been  cast  on  the 
parliamentary  reporters  of  the  time. for  their  negligence  or 
inability  on  this  and  other  like  points,  so  injurious,  to 
natipnal  eloquence  :  but  it  may  not  ,be  amiss,  even  here, 
to  offer  some  apology  for  men  thus  severely  and  indiscri- 
minately blamed,  and  to.  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject 
little  understood  by  the  public* 

The. newspapers  in  Ireland  were  the  only  immediate 
vehicles,  for.  the  details  of.  parliamentary  eloquence.    The 
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goTeraottot  of  the  country  employed  two  reporters  -with 
Itheral  salaries  and  lucrative  patronage,  to  take  care  of  the 
speeches  of  the  miaisterial  members.  Two  newspapers, 
with  large  allowances  were  entirely  devoted  to .  the  pur- 
pose, and  many  or  most  of  the  speakers  from  the  treasury 
benches,  anxious  to  display  their  talents  and  utilityy  gene- 
rally wrote  their  own  speeches  and  sent  them  to  the 
government  prints.;  But  with  the  popular  newspapers^ 
the  case  was  quite  different.  They  were  generally  in  the 
hands  of  needy  or  parsimonious  printers;  s^nd' for  each 
pdptr  a  single  reporter^  at  the  enormous  salary  ei  two 
guineas  per  week!  attended  in  the  gallery  to  note  and 
detail  the  eloquence  of  the  opposition  orators,  from^tthe 
sitting  of  the  house  to  its  rising,  frequently  a  period  of 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  night ;  and  then  they  adjourned 
to  their  printing  offices,  fatigued  and  exhausted  in  nlind 
and  body,  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  as  a 
news-printer  had. room  or  inclination  to  insert.  Many  of 
those  reporters  were  men  of  considerable  ability,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Hardy,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemoot,  has 
stated  **  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  the  human  race," 
but  as  competent  to  the  task  as  any  of  those  employeki  for 
the  like  purpose  in  London,  where  six  or  eight  are  some- 
times engaged  for  each  print.  It  is  hoped  this  short  and 
true  explanation  will,  once  for  all,  plead  apology  for  the 
historians  of  Irish  parliamentary  eloquence)  whose  wretched 
emoluments  were  so  utterly  inadequate  to  remunerate 
their. exertions;  and  who,  to  perform  the  task  they  have 
been  charged  with  neglecting,  must  have  had  constitutions 
and  capacities  aM>re  than  human.     . 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  more  fortunate  in  the  details  of  his 
forensic  orations ;  for. the  reporter  in  the  law  courts  and 
in  the  house  of  commons  was  one  and  the  same,  and  in- 
cluded both  d  u ties  under  the  one  miserable  stipend.  Short- 
hand was  scarcely  known  in  the  country  at  the  time,  save 
by  one.or  two  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  to  whose  labours  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  only  sketches  extant  of  Mr. 
Currants  speeches,  approaching  to  any  thing  like  perfect 
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fimUilnclei  pavticularlylhfKte  uttered  on  the  Stale  Trids ) 
and  be  himself  oevkl  never  be  prevailed  oa  ta  rei^ise  00 
veteucb  the  transcript  of  a  single  ovation.  Had  Cicero^ 
or  ^urke,  been  thus  negligent  of  their  faeundiary  faiae> 
ye  should  not^  at  this  day,  possess  in  print  the  splendici 
monements  of  their  eloquenoe  thfit  cbalieage  oqr  adiiiii> 
fation :  but,  of  the  genuine  eloquence  of  Curran,  as  of  the 
^xqpisiite  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are 
left  to  form  oqr  conception  from  the  hcokpn  statues  and 
mutilated  fragments,  oolleoted  from  cursory  sketches, 
•ome  no^i  or  fleeting  memory,  which  are  compiled  U^to 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Es  pede  JJercuha^* 
Bnt,  if  svich  be  the  detached  members,  what  must  have 
been  the  entire  figure  qf  that  eloquence,  which,  to  be  fish 
and  estimated,  must  have  been  faeaid  in  the  delivery? 

If  his  powers  were  great,  his  materials  were  also  abund* 
ant*  .  The  themes  of  his  parliamentary  displays  were  the 
grievanees  of  his  eountry ,  the  wrongs  of  her  people,  and 
the  corrupt  influence  of  her  ruling  system ;  and  never  did 
any  civilized  country,  called  free,  in  a^y  age,  present 
iQore  prolific  soi^rces  to  fire  the  mind  and  stimulate  the 
eloqueooe  of  a  patriot  orator.  The  corruption  of  the  system, 
and  the  rapacity  of  its  instruments,  were  th^  constant  ob^ 
jeots  oi  his  attack ;  and  he  poufed  on  them  ^n  incessant 
file  of  pointed  invecpve  and  scalding  ridicule.  If  is  very 
pieasanuies  were  subservient  to  his  pprpose;  and  even 
thiS  victims  of  his  wit,  while  they  winced  under  the  lash 
of  his  satire,  or  were  scofching  by  the  lightnings  of  his 
fancy,  were  often  convulsed  with  laughter.  A  few  short 
specimens  may  serve  to  illustrate  thia  part  of  the  sketch. 

The  Beresford  family,  who  were  at  the  bead  of  the 
revenue,  and  Mr,  Fitzgibbon  (afterward?  Lord  Clare)  coni> 
nected  with  them  by  marriage,  long  held  the  ruling  sway 
in  Ireland ;  and,  in  additicoi  to  the  influence  which  their 
stations  gave  them  ovier  the  representjEttive  body  wicbin 
the  walls  of  parliament,  from  the  weighty  i>peration  of  4ie 
loaves  and  fishes,  that  influence  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  tfa^ir  on^iipotent  patronage  apd  control   over    the 
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VffTQAae  sy^teiQ^  witln  tjne  b»aiM»9  <if  f l^tiAm»  wbicti  eta- 
abW  them,  in  nU  einorgenoies,  to  laaroh  n  whole  ftrmy  af 
excisemen^  tax-gatherers,  distillers,  brewers,  and  piiblicm«» 
latQ  the  fi^ld ;  aQ  of  wh<>iii  had  miher  vote?  in  oo^po- 
lifttions,  or  wer«  fony^abflUi^g  frt^lder«  ifk  tbr-ea  or  foof 
^9ntie»;  And,  if  qq  aqy  occAtioii,  ihQ  sucoe^a^ftheooun 
candidate  WII9  dQohtfnlj  9i  ft^i/cA  of  tbo4e  fi^tyr^shiUtng 
ypterfl  wer#  mmufmtured  for  the  occusion,  and  tbfi  same 
idfPtictU  a^re  was  ^fMB)f|]Qlll9  transferifd  in  nuooe^aioa 
from  Qw  to  fi»«fr(y  tenants,  with  90  inereMing  profitfitnt 
of  forty-9hilliiigfl  a  ye^r  to  <aoh«  Oo  one  particular  oc«- 
«!a9ion,  whoo  populiur  ilitereit  ran  high  oo  the  apfuroaoli 
of  a  g^or«d  eleciioo^  Mr.  Bareaford  wa»  obliged  to  bri«> 
gade  the  oustooi-houae  officers  from  the  ipetropolis,  and 
^veiy  •ol^port  in  tho  kingdom,  all  of  whom  being  pre- 
viously orgaoised  as  quorum  voters  for  several  eouf^ties, 
were  actually  marched  by  squads,  and  travelled  through 
eyery  district  within  the  circuit  of  their  respective  can* 
touments,  to  turn  the  scale  at  every  election  they  eould 
reach  against  tfaei  popular  candidate. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  ne^v  parliament  Mr.  Curran  laid 
bold  of  this  circumstance,  which  he  handled  with  infinite 
humour:«^^<  What,  Mr.  Speaker^  s^id  he,  '^  must  be  the 
alarm  and  oonstemation  of  the  whole  country,  when  they 
saw  thcs^  hordes  of  custon^hotae  Tartars  trav»»ing  every 
district,  devouring  like  Ipcusts  the  provisions,  and  overr 
whelming  the  franchises  of  the  people  f  The%e  Jiseal 
comedians  travelled  in  carts  and  waggons  from  town  to 
town,  county  to  county^  and  election  to  election,  to  fill 
this  house^  not  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  greai  Cham  who  commands  them.  Meihiaks 
I  see  h  whole  caraoan  of  those  strolUng  eonstituefUs^  trund^ 
ling  in  their  vehicles  towards  a  country  town,  where  some 
gaping  simpleton,  in  wonderment  at  their  appearance, 
asks  the  driver  of  the  first  vehicle :  ^  Where,  my  good 
fellow,  are  you  going  with  those  raggamuffins  ?  I  suppose 
they  are  oonvicts  on  their  way  to  the  kid-ship  for  trans-r 
poftation  to  Botany  Bay/    *  Oh !  no,'  Answ4era  the  drivisr. 
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^  they  are  only  a  few  cartloads  of  the  raw  mdteriais  fdr 
manufacturing  members  ofpar&ament,  oi\  their  way  to  the 
next  election.* '' 

Even  Mr.  Beredford  hiniself,  and  his  whole  corps  of 
commissioners^  who  were  present,  had  not  gravity  enough 
to  withstand  this  attack  on  their  risible  mus^les^  but 
joined  in  the  general  burst  of  Ifttighter  it  excited^ 

When  the  late  Lord  Buckinghamshire  (then  Major 
Hobart)  was^  secretary  to  the  viceroy,  and,  of  course,  had 
what  is  called  the  management  of  the  commons  house,  his 
ranks  wei^  filled  in  general  by  a  miserable  se|;  of  sup- 
porterSy  whose  talents  only  qualified  them  to  talk  against 
time^  or  fire  their  amen  shots  at  the  question,  by  the  simple 
monosyllables^  aye  or  no;  sitting  mum  through  the  de- 
bate, and  serving,  like  Falstaff's  soMers^  as  **  mertfbodfor 
the  gunpowder"  of  Currants  wit.  The  orator,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  affecting  a  tone  of  commiseration,  noticed  those 
gentlemen  thus  :— 

**  For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  glance  at  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  (Major  Hobart)  with- 
out feelings  of  unaffected  pity  for  him,  in  the  duties  he 
has  to  perform  in  his  arduous  situation.  When  I  behold 
an  English  secretary,  day  after  day,  marching  down  to  this 
house  from  the  castle,  like  a  petty  German  clock-maker, 
with  his  wooden  timepieces  dangling  at  his  back,  in  order 
to  deposit  them  on  their  shelves,  in  dumb  shew,  until  their 
manager  shall  pull  the  string  for  their  larums  to  go  ofil^ 
ox  ^hekl[•.hurdy''gurdies  to  play  their  appointed  tunes,  I 
feel(for  the  honour  of  the  country  became  from,  as  well 
as  for  the  debasement  of  my  own.  Such  is  the  miserable 
machinery  by  which  his  questions  are  carried  in  this  house, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  argument  or  the  decency 
of  candid  discussion." 

At  another  time,  expressing  his  alarm  at  the  rapid  strides 
of  corruption  over  the  remaining  virtues  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  the  elevation  of  apostacy  in  proportion 
to  its  excess,  he  compared  the  unblushing  supporters  of 
the  minister's  influence,  to  "  Drowned    bodies,  which 
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..  excited  no  apprehensions  vhile  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
,  purrent;  but,  in  process  of  time,  they  rose  as  they  rotted, 
by  the  buoyancy  of  their  own  corruption ;  till,  r^ching  the 
surface,  they  floated  down  the  stream,  infecting  the  very 
atmosphere  by  the  stench  of  their  putrescence,  and  filled 
the  surrounding  country  with  horror  and  dismay." 

At  another  time  he  compared  them  to  ''  mummies  in  a 
adacomb,  who  remained  fixed  in  their  niches,  until  dug  out 
to  give  their  votes,  or  be  told  off  in  the  dumb  show  of  a 
division  against  their  country/' 

But  one  of  his  most  ludicrous  and  effective  strokes  in 
ibis  way  was  played  off  upon  a  gentleman  of  the  bar, 
named  Duquery,  who  had  a  seat  in  parliament.    He  was 
a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  worth,  who  bad 
long  been  the  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Curran  and  his 
friends,  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Curran  in   the 
forensic  field ;  and  felt  himself  advancing  in  years  with  an 
income  very  inadequate  to  his  station  in  life.  This  gentle- 
^]an  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  serjeantry-at-law,  as  a 
step  preliminary  to  higher  advancement  in  his  professional 
line:    but  the  condition,    however    unpalatable,   was   a 
transfer  of  his  talents  to  the  treasury-side  of  the  house, 
and  an  implicit  support  of  administration.    Mr.  Duquery 
with  reluctance  complied,  much  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin 
of  his  old  colleagues ;  and  on  his  first  night's  appearance 
in  his  new  situation,  he  made  a  speech  in  support  of  a 
ministerial  question,  so  very  inferior  to  his  usual  style,  and 
so  feeble  in  the  cause  he  had  recently  espoused,  as  greatly 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  new  allies,  and  to  gratify 
those  whom  he  had.  so  lately  deserted. 

Such  a  circumstance  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  and 
wit  of  Curran;  and  in  a  night  or  two  afterwards,  while 
Mr.  Duquery  sat  blushing  amongst  his  new  friends,  for  his 
recent  failure,  and  preparing  for  a  more  successful  effort 
in  the  evening's  debate,  Mr.  Curran  rose,  and  made, 
as  usual,  a  brilliant  speech  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
towards  the  end  of  which,  he  *[  congratulated  the  Right 
Honourable  Major  (Hobart)  on  the  acquisition  of  his  new 
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recruUy  and  was  glad  to  find  him  already  promoted  to  the 
honour  of  a  halberd;  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  youag 
ierjcant  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  regiment, 
although  he  had  cut  rather  an  aukward  figure  upon  the 
first  night's  drilL    The  manoeuvres  and  discipline  of  bis 
squad  might  be  a  little  irksome^  because  so  difi^reat  from 
^hat  of  the  corps  he  had  lately  quitted,  and  in  which  he 
had  served  so  long  with  credit  as  at  expert  soldier;  but  be 
might  imprOTe  id  time^  and  entitle  himself  to  higher  pay 
and  promotiwL   At  present,  the  worthy  Serjeant's  situation 
reminded  him.  of  an  incident  while  he  was  a  boy,  which 
occurred  to  the  master  of  a  puppet-show  in  his  native 
village*    This  itinerant   manager,   with  his  company  of 
wooden  comedians,  large  as  life,  on  his  arrival  sent  forth 
his  pickle  herring,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  announce  bi» 
performance:    the  quality  of   the   place,   including  the 
squire,  the  attorney,  the  apothecary,  the  exciseman,  and 
the  church-warden  of  the  village,  with  their  ladies,  attended 
the  performance.  The  Roscius  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Punch, 
excited  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  audience,  he  was  all 
eloquence,  wit,  and  pleasantry,  and  90  fascinated  the  lady 
of  the  squire,  and  chief  magistrate  in  particular,  that,  od 
her  return  home,  she  talked  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
Mr.  Punch,  and  at  last  made  a  positive  demand  of  her 
husband  that  he  should   purchase  Mr.  Punch  from  the 
manager,  as  an  ornament  to  her  cabinet.     In  vain  did  her 
worshipful  spouse  remonstrate,  and  inveigh  against  the 
folly  of  sach  a  whim,  in  vain  did  he  warn  her  of  what  the 
neighbours  would  say;  he  talked  to  no  purpose,  Punch 
she  must  have,  she  could  not  live  without  him.    ^'The 
gray  mare  was  the  better  horse:" — the  magistrate  vvas 
obliged  to  comply,  and  the  very  next  day  concluded  an 
expensive  treaty  with  the  manager  for  the  purchase  of  his 
chief  actor.   But  when  punch  was  transferred  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  all  his  faculties  failed  him,  all  his  vivacity  vanish- 
ed ;  he  could  neither  talk,  joke,  laugh,  tior  amifse,  as  he  was 
wont.  The  lady  tried  to  rouse  his  spirits,  she  roiled  one  hand, 
but  it  fell  lifeless  by  his  side;  she  tried  th^  other,  with  the 
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same  effect ;  she  chaeked  hidi  under  the  chin,  but  his  jaw  fell 
agaia on  his  breast:  and,  in  short,  the  lively,  fa<:etious,  and 
diverting  Mr.  Punch,  became  as  dull,  and  dumb,  as  any  of 
the  right  honourable  puppets  now  in  my  eye ; — thte  secret 
was,  that  Mr.  Punch  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  eft  under 
the  same  man^ement  which  procured  her  liking:  and, 
quite  disappointed,  she  requested  the  squire  to  return  hini 
to  bis  fornier  quarters,  with  a  handsome  present  to  the 
manager^  who  soon  restored  Mr.  Punch  t6  all  his  formei^ 
celebrity,  and  he  became  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  town 
as  ever/'  .         . 

This  ^peiech,.  sa  appositely  applied  to  the  learned  set* 
jeatit,  excited  bontinual  bursts  of  laughter  at  hiB  expenis^: 
but  it  had  the  still  stronger  effect  of  deciding  him  never 
more  to  risk  a  shnilar  lecture  from  the  same  quarter;  for, 
the  next  day,  he  resigned  his  Serjeant's  coif,  and  returned 
to  his  old  post  on  the  opposition  bench. 

Th6  following  Extracts  from  Mr.  Curran's  speech  upon 
the  pension  bill,  on  the  )3tli  of  March,  17B6,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  grave  and  sarcastiib  humour:— 

This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain, 
every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the 
exalted  excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the^ 
debased  situatioh  of  the  ladt/  who  '  humbleth  herself  that 
she  may  be  exalted.'  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its 
greatest  perfection ; — ^it  teacbeth,  that  sloth  and  vice  may 
eat  that  breads  wh^h  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve  for, 
afler  they  bad  earned  it*  It  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute 
to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to 
stoop  and  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire 
reliance  on  the  ruling  power  of  the  state,  who  feed  thi$ 
ravens  of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually  for  food. 
It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those  smhts  on  the  pension  list, 
that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  his  glory. 
In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson  which  indeed  they  might  have 
learned  from  Epictetus-^that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to 
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be  over- virtuous :   it  shews,  that   in  proportion  as  ofir 
distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases 
also — in   proportion  as  .our  clothes   are  rent,  the  royal 
mantle  is  extended  over  us.     But  notwithstanding  that 
the  pension  list,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house — give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  crown, 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  parliament;  for 
hereafter,  instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for 
their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  free- 
holders, they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the 
first  man  in  the  state,  and  they  will  by  so  doing  have  this 
security  for  their  independence,  that  while  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  has  a  shilling  they  will  not  want  otie.     Suppose 
at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of  Ireland 
should  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state— suppose  they   should  fall  into  the   hands 
of  men  who  would  wish  to  drive  a  profitable  commerce, 
by  having  members  of  parliament  to  hire  or  let;  in  such  a 
case  a  secretary  would  find  great  difficulty  if  the  pro* 
prietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  combination  to 
form  a  monopoly ;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the  wisest 
way  is, to  purchase  up  the  raw  material^  young  members  of- 
parliament,  just  rough  from  the  grass,  and  when  they  are 
a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave^merchant:  some  of 
^hem  he  may  teach  to  sound  through  the  nose,  like  a 
barrel  organ;  some,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  might 
be  taught  to  cry  'hear!  hear!'  some,  'chair!  chair!'  upon 
occasion,  though  those  latter  might  create  a  little  confu- 
sion, if  they  ^ere  to  forget  whether  they  were  calling 
inside  or  outside  of  those  doors.     Again,  he  might  have 
some  so  trained  that  he-need  only  pull  a  string,  and  up 
gets  a  repeating  member;  and  if  they  were  so  dull  that 
they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations,  (for  they  are 
different  things)  he  might  have  them  taught  to  dance,  peJi* 
bus  ire  in  sententid. — This  improvement  might  be  extend* 
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ed ;  he  might  have  them  dressed  io  coats  and  shirts:  alt  of  one 
colour^  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to  church  two 
by  two,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people  and  the  honour 
of  the  christian  religion;  afterwards,  like  ancient  Spartans, 
or  the  fraternity  of  Kilmainham,  they  might  dine  all  toge« 
ther  in  a  large  hall.  Good  heaven !,  what  a  sight  to  see 
them  feeding  in  public  upon  public  viands,  and  talking  of 
public  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  public!  It  is  a  pity 
they  are  not  immortal;  but  1  hope  they  will  flourish  as  a 
corporation,  and  that  pensioners  will  beget  pensioners  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter/' 

Notwithstanding  the  latitude  to  which  freedom  of 
speech  is  sometimes  indulged  inthe  house  of  commons,  and 
the  personal  stings  thus  inflicted  without  provoking  personal 
resentment,  matters  are  sometimes  carried  beyond  the 
pitch  of  senatorial  gravity,  or  philosophic  patience;  the 
interchange  of  invective  between  Mr^Curran  and  some  of 
his  political  antagonists,  has  at  times  led  to  personal 
hostilities  out  of  doors.  Jn  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  vice- 
royalty,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general  (afterwards 
lord  chancellor  Clare)  issued  an  attachment  against  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  (a  Mr.  0/Reilly),  for 
complying  with  a  requisition  of  certain  freeholders,  by 
calling  a  meeting  to  elect  members  for  a  conventional 
congress  to  eflect  a  parliamentary  reform.  This  incident 
led  to  an  animated  discussion  in  the  house  of  commond,  in 
which  the  question  of  attachments  caused  considerable 
disquisition,  and  was  argued  with  much  zeal  and  learning. 
When  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  speak,  the  attorney-general, 
whose  professional  as  well  as  political  character  was 
deeply  involved,  sunk  into  a  real  or  afliected  doze,  in  his 
seat: — **  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  (indignant  at  what  be 
conceived  contemptuous  apathy,)  ^*  i  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  this  great  question,  without  disturbing  the  sleep 
of  any  right  honourable  member:  and  yet,  perhaps,  I 
ought  rather  to  envy  than  blame  his  tranquillity;  1  do  not 
feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by 
the  storms  that  shake  the  land :  but  if  they  invite  rest  to 
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any^  that  rest  oaght  not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guiU^ 
spirit.'^ 

"When  he  had  concluded  his  apeech,  the  attorney-gene« 
ral,  having  replied  to  his  arguments^  concluded  by  desiring 
that  **  no  punt/  babbler  should  attempt,  with  vile,  unfounded 
calumntf  to  blast  the  venerable  character  of  the  judges  of 
the  land.^ 

Mr.  Curran  immediately  rose,  and  retorted — "The  genr 
tieman  has  called  me  a  puny  babbler — I  do  not  indeed 
recollect  that  there  were  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  fon^ 
nor  was  there  any  occasion,  as  the  infant  had  promised  and 
vowed  so  many  things  in  his  own  name.  Indeed^  Sir, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  reply,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
panegyrise  myself.  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  do  80|  but 
since  I  cannot  tell  the  house  what  I  am,  I  will  tell  them 
what  I  am  120^ :— I  am  not  a  young  man  whose  respect  in 
person  and  character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  his* 
office ; —  I  am  not  a  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  fore* 
ground  of  a  picture  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a 
better  figure ;— •!  am  not  a  man  who  replies  by  invective, 
when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument  ;*^I  am  not  a 
man  who  deqied  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform,  at 
the  time  he  proved  the  expediency  of  it  by  reviling  his 
own  constituents^  the  parish  clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the 
gr£ive-digger  (Mr.  F.  was  member  for  a  rotten  borough) ; 
and  if  there  be  any  man  here  who  can  apply  what  lam  not 
to  himself f  I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and 
contemplate  it  when  he  goes  hoihe.''  The  consequence  of 
this  altercation  was  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  The 
parties  met,  and  exchanged  shots  without  injqry;  and 
tlius  the  afiair  ended,  without  apology  or  explanation. 

He  once  had  an  affair  with  his  friend  l^r.  Egan;  but 
neither  wereliurt. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  duels,  Mr.  Cucran, 
long  subsequent  to  this  incident,  was  involved  in  another 
duel,  perhaps  not  so  creditable  to  his  spirit.  A  gentlenaan, 
who  held  a  place  in  the  customs,  was  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reporters  employed  at  the  charge  of  government, 
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to  attend  the  boase  of  commons,  and  detail  the  debates 
there,  with  due  attention  to  the  ministerial  speakers,  whose 
speeches  were  either  very  partially  given,  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed, in  the  popular  prints  of  the  day.    To  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  certainly  a  man  of  very  competent  ability, 
and  who  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  one  night,  Mr.Curran, 
in  one  of  his  phillipics  against  the  profusion  of  ministers, 
alluded  personally,  by  a  very  gross    epithet,    charging 
ministers  with  **  sending  a  mscreant  into  that  gallery,  at 
the    public  expense,   to  misrepresent   the  speeches   of 
members  on  that  side  of  the  house/'    He  mentioned  no 
name ;  and  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  pri* 
vilege  to  call  a  member  to  account  out  of  doors  for  words 
uttered  in  parliament.    The  next  day,  however,  this  gen- 
tleman saw  Mr.  Curran  in  the  street,  in  company  with 
bis  friend  Mr.  Egan,  and  shook  his  walking-stick  at  him 
across  the  way.     Mr.  Curran,  perhaps,  thinking  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  notice  the  person  from  whom  this  affront  pro- 
ceeded, took  another  course,  which  be  probably  thought 
ipore  honourable,  and  which  was  to  send  his  friend  Mr. 
Egan,  with  a  message   to   the  chief  secretary.  Major 
Hobart  (the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire)  demanding 
this  alteVnative-*-either,  that  he  should  immediately  dis- 
miss the  offender  from  his  place  in  the  customs,  or  meet 
Mr.  Curran  in  the  field.    Major  Hobart,  with  great  calm- 
ness, answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  private 
quarrels  of  the  gentleman   in  question ;  nor  could   he 
assume  any  control  over  his  conduct  beyond  the  line  of 
his  office:  but|  as  be  had  always  understood  he  was  a 
faithful  public  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  think  of  dismissing  him  for  the  private 
cause  stated.     Mr.  Egan  then  mentioned  the  other  alter- 
native: to  which  Major  Hobart  replied,  that  it  was  some- 
what singular  he  should  be  called  on  thus  by  a  gentleman 
with  whom  be  bad  no  personal  difference;  however,  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  invitation.  The  parties  met,  with  their  seconds. 
Mr.  Curran  called  on  bis  antagonist  to  fire  first.     Major 
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Hobart  declinedy  saying  he  came  there  to  ghCf  and  not  to 
take,  satisfaction.  Mr.Curran  then  fired,  without  effect, 
and  again  called  on  Major  Hobart,  who  had  reserved  his 
shot,  but  declined  firing.  Mr.  Curran  said  he  could  not 
fire  ujitil  the  major  took  his  turn.  The  major  still  refused ; 
and  said  the  gentleman  might  use  his  own  di^retion,  and 
fire  again  if  be  pleased.  This  produced  a  short  pause, 
and  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Curran  and  his 
seconds.  Major  Hobart,  after  waiting  some  time,  desired  ^ 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  had  any  further  commands  for 
him  f  Which  being  answered  in  the  negative,  as  he  would 
not  fire,  he  bowed,  and  walked  coolly  off*  the  ground  to 
his  carriage.  The  triumph  in  this  affair  certainly  was  not 
with  Mr.  Curran. 

The  animosity  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  towards  Mr.  Curran, 
by  no  means  terminated  in  the  affair  of  their  duel.  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  frequently  brought  them  into  contact. 
Both  were  men  of  first-rate  talents,  equally  prone  to  irrita^ 
tion  and  keen  asperity ;  constantly  opposed  on  every  great 
subject  of  debate;  and,  like  two  thunder  clouds,  they 
rarely  approached  each  other  without  reciprocally  exciting 
electric  sparks,  which  shewed  a  constant  aptitude  foir 
mutual  explosion.  Mr.  Fitzgibboa  was  proud  arid  dis- 
dainful; and  apt  to  mark,  by  his  manner,  a  feeling  of 
conscious  superiority  towards  those  he  considered  his 
inferiors  in  connection,  rank,  and  authority.  Mr.  Curran 
probably  felt  himself  assorted  amongst  the  number,  and 
scorned  to  succumb ;  few,  if  any,  occasions  were  suffered 
to  pass  without  marking  this  feeling.  But  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  a  permanent  oppor- 
tunity of  marking  his  peculiar  hostility  to  Mr.  Curran> 
infinitely  naore  illustrative  of  an  implacable  spirit,  than  of 
a  mind  fitted  to  the  high  station  to  which  his  political 
stars  had  destined  him. — In  short,  the  old  chancellor.  Lord 
Liflbrd,  died  about  the  time  of  his  majesty's  first  mental 
malady,  and  the  long  and  ardent  service?  of  Mr.  Fit2s- 
gH^bon  against  the  opposition  phalanx  in  parliament,  and 
against  every  symptom  of  popular  spirit  out  of  it,  crowned 
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by  faia  marked  opposition  to  the  regeney  qnestioDi  under 
Lord  Backiogham'fi  Tice*>royaltyy  recommended  him  to  the 
vacant  seals  and  woolsack;  and  he  changed  his  office. of 
diabolus  regis  for  that  of  custos  cansdeniia* 

On  taking  leave  of  the  bar,  he  marked  his  respect  for 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Ponsonby^  a  strong  political  opponent, 
by  presenting  that  gentleman  with  his  bag  of  briefs ;  but 
he  carried  with  hiqn  to  the  chancery  bench  all  bis  hostility 
to  Mr.  Curran,  who,  from  the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  soon 
felt  its  effects  in  the  rapid  decay  of  his  chancery  business, 
which  had  been  by  far  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  his 
practice*  For  this  misfortune  there  was  no  practical  re- 
medy, because,  if  even  Mr.  Curran  had  not  been  too  proud 
for  conciliatory  remonstrance,  or  obsequious  humility,  the 
chancellor  was  of  too  unrelenting  a  disposition  to  relax 
his  old  resentments— the  ear  of  the  judge  was  to  Curran, 
like  the  ^^  DuUcold  ear  of  deaih.**  The  chancery  solicitors 
observed  this  marked  hostility;  the  client  participated  in 
the  disfavour  of  his  counsel,  whose  practice  was  soon 
reduced  exclusively  to  Nisi  Prius,  "  Lmade,"  said  he,  in  , 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan  twenty  years  afterwards,  **  no 
compromise  with  power;  I  had  the  merit  of  provoking 
and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every  man  in  Ireland 
who  was  known  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  country.  With- 
out the  walls  of  the  courts  of  justice,  my  character  was 
pursued  with  the  most  persevering  slander;  and  within 
those  walls,  though  I  was  too  ^strong  to  be  beaten  down 
by  judicial  malignity,  it  was  not  so  with  my  clients;  and 
my  consequent  losses  in  professional  income  have  never 
been  estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  have  often  heard,  than 
ihirtt/  thousand  pounds  a  year.'' 

While  Mr.  Curran  smarted  under  the  rapid  extenuation 
of  his  chancery  practice,  a  ludicrous  occasion  occurred  for 
marking  his  cool  and  contemptuous  feeling  for  the  noble 
author.  Lord  Clare,  who,  when  off  the  bench,  assumed 
as  proud  a  disregard  for  the  decorous  formalities  of  his 
station,  as  for  his  importance  in  it,  generally  walked  to  his 
court,  accompanied  by  a  large  favourite  Newfoundland  dog, 
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wbich  became  afterwards  his  associate  oq  the  baicb;  and 
one  day  while  Mr*  Curraa  addressed  bis  lordship  in  a  most 
elaborate  argamenti  the  chancellory  as  if  to  mark  his 
utter  disregard,  amused  himself  by  fondling  his  dog,  to 
wbich  be  paid  much  more  attention  than  to  the  learned 
advocate.  This  gross  indecency  was  observed  by  the 
whole  bar.  Mr.  Curran  stopped  for  some  time,  but  the 
chancellor  missing  his  voice,  and  twitched  by  his  silence, 
to  an  effort  of  attention,  said  with  an  air  of  the  coldest 
indifference,  **  Proceed,  Mr.  Curran,  proceed.".  "  I  beg 
pardon,  my  lordsj*'  answered  Curran,  ^*  I  really  thought 
your  lordships  were  employed  in  consultation,  but  as  your 
lordships  are  now  at  leisure,  I  will  proceed, — then  my 
kriSf  as  I  have  already  observed  to  your  lordships.^' — ^The 
'dog  and  bis  master  were  so  apdy  and  so  ludicrously  con* 
joined  in  this  allusion,  that  his  lordship,  with  marked  cha^ 
grin,  thought  fit  to  dismiss  his  shaggy  vice^hancellor,  and 
resume  his  attention,  perhaps  more  to  the  symptoms  of 
suppressed  laughter  that  mantled  on  the  countenances  of 
the  whole  bar,  than  to  the  arguments  of  the  learned  ad- 
vocate. 

But  although  Mr.  Curran  was^  debarred  of  redress  in 
that  court  where  his  ennobled  adversary  ruled  paramount, 
an  incident  occurred  in  the  city  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  as  ample  a  revenge  before  a  higher 
tribunal,  as  the  jqnction  of  tiis  talents  and  indignation 
CQuld  suggest.  In  the  year  1790,  a  dispute  arose  between 
hostile  parties  in  the  corporation  about  the  choice  of  a 
lojcd  maypr  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  sheriffs  and  com- 
mon-council elected  a  popular  alderman,  named  Harrison, 
but  the  board  of  aldermen  refused  their  sanction  to  this 
choice,  and  elected  a  worshipful  brother,  of  quite  opposite 
principles,  named  James,  as  the  chief  o^agistrate  next  in 
rotation,  but  whom  the  copamons  on  their  part  rejected. 
By  certain  rules  long  established  by  the  privy  council, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  no  man  could 
be.  lord  mayor  unless  first  approved  by  the  viceroy  in 
cQuni:il;  and  those  rules  directed,  that  in  case  of  such  dis» 
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piitcft  as  this,  the  lord-liept^nant  and  pnyy  coiii^il  for  the 
time  beings  should  be  the  umpires.  App^al  was  aoeord? 
ingly  made  to  them,  by  petitions  from  hpth  bodies*  A 
day  for  bearing  was  appoiqt«d,T— the  privy  council  assf  mr 
bled>-r-Lord  Westmorland^  the^  viceroy,  presided  at  the 
board.— Lord  Clare  was  also  present. — Mr.  Ponsonby  and 
Mr.  Curiaa  attepded  as  counsel  for  the  coaimons  in  supr 
port  of  Alcjerman  Harrison.  The  touncil  was  extremely 
full,  and  tl^e  councilrcbamber  thronged  vfith  respectable 
citizens.  When  it  came  to  Mr.  Curran's  turn  to  address 
the  board,  he  did  so  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloqqenl 
orations  he  ever  uttered,  and  of  which  the  fpllpwing  are 
but  very  short  extracts^ 

^^  But,  my  lords,  bow  niust  these  considerations  (former 
contests  of  a  similar  kind,  and  laws  enacted  for  their  ad- 
justmet^t)  have  been  enforced  by  a  view  of  Ireland  as  £^ 
connected  country,  deprived  as  it  w^s  of  almost  all  the 
advantages  of  a  hereditary  monarch :  the  father  of  bi;^ 
people  residing  at  a  distance,  and  the  paternal  beams 
reflected  upon  his  children  through  such  a  variety  of 
medium$f  sometimes  too  languidly  to  v^^rn  them, — some-; 
times  so  intensely  as  to  consume  them::— a  succession  of 
gpyernors  differing  from  each  other  in  their  temper^,  in 
their  talents,  in  their  virtues,  and  of  course  in  their  systems 
of  administrations.  Unprepared  in  general  for  rule,  by 
any  previous  institution ;  and  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  people  they  were  to  govern,  and  with  the  men  through 
whose  agency  they  were  to  act.  Sometimes,  my  lords, 
^tis  true  a  rare  individual  appeared  amongst  us,  as  if  sent 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence  in  compassion  for  human 
miseries,  marked  by  that  dignified  simplicity  of  manly 
character  which  is  the  mingled  result  of  enlightened  un-r 
derstanding,  and  elevated  integrity,  comnranding  a  respect 
that  he  laboured  not  to  inspire""",  it  is  but  eight  years 
since  we  saw  such  a  man  amongst  us  raising  a  degraded" 
OQuntry  from  the  condition  of  a  province  to  the  rank  and 

*  AUuding  to  the  Duke  of  PorUand,  under  whom  Ireland  completed  her 
Independent  constitution. 
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consequence  of  a  people,  worthy  to  be  the  ally  of  a  mighty: 
empire,  on  the  firm  and  honourable  basis  of  equal  liberty 
and  a  common  fate,  standing  or  falling  with  Great  Britaijn. 
Bat  how  short  is  the  continnance  of  those  auspicious 
gleams  of  public  sunshine!  How  soon  are  they  past,  per- 
haps for  ever!  In  what  rapid  and  fatal  revolution  has 
Ireland  seen  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  such  men  give 
place  to  a  succession  of  sordid  parade  and  empty  preten- 
sion; of  bloated  promise  and  lank  performance ;  of  austere 
hypocrisy  and  peculating  economy.  Hence  it  is,  my  lords, 
that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to  the 
reader  of  her  history,  the  view  not  of  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, but  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a 
barbarous  enemy ;  where  the  object  of  the  invader  is  not 
dominion,  but  conquest.  Where  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  corruption  of  the  clans,  or  of  single  individuals,  pointed 
odt  to  his  notice  by  public  abhorrence,  and  recommended 
to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so  rank  and  consum- 
mate, as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to  private 
virtue,  or  to  public  reliance;  and  therefore,  only  put  into 
authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the  tor- 
ture of  all  that  petulant,  unfeeling  asperity  with  which  a 
narrow  and  malignant  mind  will  bristle,  in  its  unmerited 
elevation ;  condemned  to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and 
exhausted  by  the  little  traitors  that  have  been  suffered  to 
nestle  and  to  grow  within  it,  making  it  at  once  the  source 
of  their  grandeur,  and  the  victim  of  their  vices:  reducing 
it  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  their  conse- 
quence, and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes,  like  the  lion 
perishing  by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter  in 
the  mane  of  the  noble  animal,  while  it  stings  him  to 
death.'' 

*^  In  this  very  chamber  did  the  chancellor  and  judges 
sit  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  chancellorship  of 
Mr.  Constantine  Phipps)  with  all  the  gravity  and  affected 
attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty,  and  those 
rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to  what 
end,  my  lords,  offer  argument  to  such  men  i  A  little  and  a 
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peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  and  how  shall  it  be  cor- 
rected by  refutation  ?  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to 
represent  to  that  wretched  chancellor,  that  he  was  betray- 
ing those  rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain; — that 
he  was  involving  a  government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom 
in  panic  and  consternation ;  that  he  was  violating  every 
sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn  engagement,  that  bound 
him  to  his  sovereign,  his  country,  and  his  God  !^— Alas!— » 
my  lords",  by  what  argument  could  anj  man  hope  to  re-^ 
claim  or  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled  minion 
of  authority,  induced   by  his   profligacy  to   undertake, 
and  bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere  ?  He 
would  probably  have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable 
arguments  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and  unmeaning 
apophthegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated 
self-sufficiency,  and  disconcerted  arrogance ;  or  even  if  he 
should  be  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a 
stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the  subject  ? 
The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  removed 
him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a  little 
hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe,  is  thrown  back 
by  the  reaction   of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.    It 
may  be  given  to  a  Hale  or  a  Hardwicke  to  discover 
and  retract  a  mistake.    The  errors  of  such  men  are  only 
specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  a  splen* 
did  luminary,  consumed  by  its  heat  or  irradiated  by   its 
light,  they  soon  disappear.  But  the  perverseness  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  intellect  are  Tike  the  excrescences  that  grow 
on  bodies  naturally  cold  and  dark  ;  no  fire  to  waste  them, 
and  no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with 
those  qualities  so  congenial  to  their  nature;  and  acquire 
an  incorrigible  permanency  in  the  union  with  kindred 
frost  and  kindred  opacity.     Nor  indeed,  my  Ibrds,  except 
where  the  interest  of  millions  can  be  affected  by  the  vice 
or  the  folly  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much  regretted 
that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better,  it  hath 
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not  pleased  Providence  t6  afford  the  privilege  of  improve- 
ment.'' 

This  description  of  Mr.  Constaotine  Phipps  was  but  a 
masked  battery  playing  on  the  diaracter  of  Lord  Clare ; 
every  sh6t  told  upon  bis  feelings^  and  on  those  of  the 
whole  auditory. 

Ambngst  all  the  parliamentary  antagoitists  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran,  there  was  none  who  more  sorely  writhed  under  his 
tootk,  than  Dr.  Duigenan.  The  former  was  the  zealous /ad^ 
vocate  for  the  catholics — the  latter  their  most  furious  and 
higotted  antagonist.  Whenever  the  question  of  thdf 
eiUancipation  was  agitated  in  parliament,  the  Doctor  was 
unmuzaled  and  let  loose  to  oppose  them;  and  usually  dis- 
charged upon  their  history,  their  principles,  thdr  character, 
and  religion,  and  even  upon  their  advocates,  such  a  tbrrenC 
of  abuse,  as  sometimes  shocked  even  the  nerves  of  hii 
own  partisans.  *'  He  scorned  any  thing,"  says  Mr.Grattan^ 
^whichwas  classical,  moderate,  or  refined, and  preferred  as 
more  effectual,  the  foul,  the  gross  and  scandalous ; — that, 
with  all  the  garbage  liis  imagination  could  collect,  with 
whatever  jf&ra^er^  ihejish^market  could  furnish,  every  thing 
which  the  streets  could  administer  to  thie  learned  Doctor's 
taste  and  refinemeat,  be  assailed  all  men,  ai^d  all  bodies 
of  men,  overlaid  them  with  such  a  profusion  of  filth,  as 
to  amaze  all  who  were  not  acquaiuted  with  the  ways  add 
customs  of  the  learned  Doctor." 

He  bad  attacked  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  debate  on  the 
catholic  question  in  1796;  but  Mr.  Curran,  in  his  reply 
to  the  Doctor,  lightened  upon  him  for  half  an  hour,  and 
effectually  singed  him  by  the  flashes  of  his  wit. 

"  The  learned  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  had  made  himself  a 
rery  prominent  feature  in  the  debate ;  furious  indeed  bad 
been  bis  anger,  and  manifold  his  attacks.  What  argument^ 
what  man,  or  what  thing  bad  he  not  abused  ;  half  choked 
by  his  rage  in  striving  to  refute  those  who  had  spoken,  he 
had  relieved  himself  by  abusing  those  who  had  not  spoken; 
He  had  abdsed  the  catholics,  their  ancestors ;  he  had  abused 
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the inerchaQts  of  Ireland;  be  had  abused  Mr.  Barke;  he 
had  abused  those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day.  t  do 
not  know  (continued  be)  but  I  ought  to  thank  the  iearntfd 
Doctor  for  hooonriag  me  with  a  place  in  his  idvectiVe.  He 
hasstjled.  me  the  bottle-holder  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Grattaa)^  but  sure  I  am,  that  if  I  had,  been 
ihe  dotttei-kMer  of  botk,  the  learned  Doctor  ivouM  hav^ 
]e$a  feaaod  iQ.complain  .of  me  thah  m^  right  Yiondutahie 
friend ;;  f<k  him  I  should  have  left  perfectly  ik>bery  whilst 
it  wouM  clearly  appear,  tfaat  l!he  bottle,  with  resp^t  to  the 
learned  J>o(:itw;' would  hiive  been  managed,  n6t  oiily  feiirly 
l>utgeheroBsl|y,;  and  that*  if,  in  fuj^msfaing  hixsi  with  liq'uoi' 
Ihad  not  fufhislved  him  with  argumeht,  I  had  at  least  fui* 
niihedhim  .with  a  good:  excuse  for.  wanting  it;  \^ith, 
i4tideed^  th&  best  excuse  for  that  confusion  of  history,  and 
divinity,  and  civil  law,  and  common  law;  ih^at  hete^oge* 
neons  mixture  of  politics,  and  theology,  and  antiquity,  witl| 
which  he  h^9  overwhelm^ed  the  debate,  and  the  havoc  and 
carnage  he  has  made  of  the  population  of  the  last  age,  and 
the  ft^ry  with  which  he  has  seemed  determined  to  extermii* 
liate',  and  even  to  detour  the  population  of  this,  and  which 
urged  him-,  after  tearing  tbe  character  of  the  catholics,  to/ 
spend  the  last  .efforts  of  bis  rage  with  the  most  relentleiss 
ferocity  in  actually  gnawing  their  names,  (alluding  to  the 
Doctor's  enunciation  of  the  name  C9if  Keogh,  which  he  pfo^ 
nounced  Keoaugh).  In  truth,  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  I  felt 
some  surprise,  and  some  regret,  when  I  heard  him  describe 
the  sceptre  of  lath,  and  tiara  of  straw  ;  and  minaic  his  bed- 
lamite emperor  and '  pope.  With  such  refined  and  happy 
gesticuliationy  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so 
congenial  a  company.  I  shotild  not,  however,  be  disposed 
to  hasten  his  return  to  them,  or  to  precipitate  the  accesd  of 
his  fity  if  by  a  most  unlucky  felicity  of  indiscretion,  he  had 
not  dropped  some  doctrines  which  the  silent  approbation 
of  the  minister  seemed  to  adopt.  I  do  not  mean,  aaK)ngst 
those  doctrines^  to  place  the  learned  Doctor's  opinion  of 
the  revolution,  nor  his  wise  and  valorous  plan  in  case''  of 
invasion,  to  arm  the  beadles  and  the  sextons,  and  put 
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himself  in  wind  for  an  attack  on  the  French  by  a  niassacre 
of  the  papists.  The  opinion  I  mean  is^  that  catholic  fran- 
chise is  inconsistent  with  British  connections.  Strong, 
indeed,  must  the  minister  be  in  so  wild  and  desperate  a 
prejudice,  if  he  can  venture,  in  the  present  fallen  state  of 
this  empirCf  under  the  disasters  of  war,  and  with  an  enemy 
at  our  gates,  if  he  can  dare  to  state  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  nation,  tliat  their  slavery  is  the  condition  of  our 
connection  with  England : — ^that  she  is  more  afraid  of  yield- 
ing Irish  liberty,  than  of  losing  Irish  connection;  and 
though  the  denunciation  is  not  yet  upon  record,  yet  it  may 
be  left  with  the  learned  Doctor,  who,  I  hope,  has  embraced 
it  only  to  make  it  odious ;  has  hugged  ia  his  arms  only 
w:ith  the  generous  purpose  of  plunging  with  it  into  the 
deep,  and  exposing  it  to  merited  derision,  by  hazard* 
ing  the  character  of  his  own  sanity.  It  is  yet  in  the 
power  of  the  minister  to  decide,  whether  a  blasphemy 
of  this  kind  shall  pass  for  the  mere  ravings  of  polemical 
phrenzy,  or  for  the  solemn  and  mischievous  lunacy  of  a 
chief  secretary  :  I  call  therefore  again  on  that  minister,  to 
rouse  him  from  his  trance,  and  in  the  hearing  of  both 
countries,  to  put  the  question  to  him,  which  must  be 
beard  by  a  third,  whether,  at  no  period,  upon  no  event, 
at  no  extremity,  are  we  to  hope  for  any  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  except  that  of  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
and  this,  even  without  the  assertion  of  any  fact  that  can 
support  such  a  proscription.'' 

.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Rockingham,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  sent  viceroy  to  Ireland,  and  hailed  by  the 
whole  country  as  the  harbinger  of  conciliation  and  peace; 
and  it  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  the 
leading  members  who  had  most  strenuously  advocated 
those  measures  in  Ireland,  which  Lord  Rockingham  ^nd 
Mr.  Fox  had  supported  in  England,  would  be  called  into 
office,  under  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  This  expectation,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  fulfilled;  for  although  Mr.  Grattan  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby  were  called  to  high  and  confidential  situa« 
tions,  as  were  some  others  of  their  friends,  Mr.  Giirran 
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and  Mr.  Egan  were  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  both  felt  the 
circumstance   with   disappoiutment  and   chagrin.      The 
reign  of  the  new  elives  was,  however,  but   short ;    for 
Earl  Fitz William,  debarred  by  a  majority  of  the  British 
cabiniet  who  sent  him,  from  fulfilling  the  promises  he  was 
authorised  to  hold  out,  demanded  his  recal :  Mr.  Grattan 
and   Mr.    Ponsonby   repassed  to  the  opposition  bench, 
and  Mr.  Ciirran  never  returned  to  a  seat  in  parliament 
after  the  next  dissolution,   which  took  place.      It  has 
before  been  stated,  that  parliament  was  not  the  theatre 
most  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  eloquence.    The  bar 
was  his  best  field;  there  his  talents  had  long  shone  with 
refulgent  light :  but  there  was  comparatively  little  in  the 
forensic  arena  to  excite  their  full  force  previous  to  the 
point  of  time  at  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  retired.    It  was 
during  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  which  speedily 
followed,  that  those  opportunities  occurred  in  the  govern- 
ment prosecutions  for  libels,  sedition,  and  high  treason, 
in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  usually  retained  for  the  accused 
parties,  that  his  eloquence  blazed  out  with  such  dazzling 
splendour,  and  formed  what  may  be  termed  the  Augustan 
era  of  his  extraordinary  talents.     His  speeches  on  those 
trials  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  volume ; 
and  although  confessedly  under  the  disadvantage  of  im- 
perfect reports,  and  defective  of  his  own   revision  and 
amendments,  still  do  they  present  such  monuments  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  as  if,  ever  equalled,  were  certainly  never 
surpassed  in   the  English  language,  and  which,  like  the 
classic  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  afford  per- 
manent models  worthy  the  emulation  of  future  orators. 

The  following  able  criticism  on  his  style  and.talents,  is , 
extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  October  1814. 
— "  The  wits  of  Queen  Apneas  time  practised  a  style  cha- 
racterised by  purity,  smoothness/and  a  kind  of  simple  and 
temperate  elegance.  Their  reasoning  was  correct  and 
luminous,  and  their  raillery  terse  and  refined;  but  they 
never  so  much  as  aimed  at  touching  the  greater  passions, 
or  rising  to  the  loftier  graces  of  composition.    TbeiE 
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sublimity  was  little  more  than  a  gmcefo)  and  gentle  soleffl- 
ftity ;  their  invective  went  no  farther  than  polished  sarcasm^ 
fior  their  vehemence  than  pretty  vivacity.  Even  the  older 
Writers  who  dealt  in  larger  views  and  stronger  language^ 
—the  Hookes,  and  Taylors,  and  Barrow6,  and  Miltonsy 
although  they  possessed  beyond  all  doubt,  an  original  and 
commanding  eloquence,  had  little  of  nature,  or  rapid 
movement  of  passions  about  them.  Their  diction,  though 
powerful,  is  loaded  and  laborious,  and  their  imaginatidn^ 
though  rich  and  copious,  is  neither  playful  nor  popular  } 
even  the  celebrated  orators  of  England  have  deen  deficient 
in  some  of  their  characteristics.  The  rhetoric  of  Fox  was 
logic;  the  eloquence  of  Pitt  consisted  mainly  in  his  tdlent 
for  sarcasm,  and  for  sounding  amplification.  Neither  of 
them  had  much  pathos  and  but  little  play  of  fancyi 

Yet  the  style  of  which  we  speak  (Mr.  Curran's)  is  noW 
familiar  to  the  English  public.     It  was  introduced  by  an 
Irishman,  and   may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  genius  of 
BtJHKB.    There  was  no  such  composition  known  in  Eng^ 
land  before  bis  day.     Bolingbroke,  whom  he  is  96metime« 
said  to  have  copied,  had  none  of  it ;  he  is  infinitely  more 
careless ;  he  is  infinitely  less  impassioned;  he  has  no  sdob 
variety  of  imagery-*-no  such  flights  of  poetry— no  such 
touches  of  tenderness — no  such  visions  of  philosophy* 
The  style  has  been  defiled  since,  indeed,  by  base  imita-^ 
tious  and  disgusting  parodies ;  and  in  its  more  imitable 
parts,  ha^  been  naturalised  and  transfused  into  the  recent 
literature  of  oiTr  country  :  but  it- was  of  Irish  origin^  and 
still  attains  to  its  highest  honours  only  in  its  native  soil. 
For  this  we  appeal  to  the  whole  speaking  and  writing  of 
that  nation,  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  6 rattan,  and  even  to 
the  volume  before  us.     With  less  of  deep  thought  than 
the  connected  compositions  of  Burke,  and  less  of  point 
and  polish  than  the  magical  effusions  of  Grattan,  it  still 
bears  the  impression  of  that  inflamed  fcuicy  which  oharac-^ 
-tenses  the  eloquence  of  both,  and  is. distinctly  assimiiated 
to  them  by  tfaoee  traits  of  national  reseanblance." 

In  attempting  to  select  passages  from  the  volume  alluded 
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to  in  illustration  of  the  opinion  of  this  judicious  critic, 
ji^dgment  is  bewildered  amid  the  infinite  variety  of  beau* 
ties.  To  quote  every  excellence  would  be  idmost  to 
transcribe  them  entire.  They  are  like  portions  of  a  splen- 
did and  masteriy  picture,  each  a  part  of  one  great  whole, 
and  all  designed  to  reflect,  and  set  off  the  characters  and 
beauties  of  each  other.  It  is  in  fact  like  picking  brilliants 
from  their  tasteful  settings,  where  thenr  joxta-position 
doubles  their  splendour ;  or  taking  detached  features  and 
members  from  the  Medicean  Venus,  or  the  Farnese  Her* 
cules,  to  give  adequate  notions  of  the  beauty,  or  the 
strength  which  the  entire  statues  can  alone  convey.  We 
have  ventured  to  cite  some  passages,  without,  however, 
presuming  to  say  they  are  the  best,— and  we  refer  the 
reacfer  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Speeches  themselves  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  excellence. 

In  the  trial  of  Major  Sirr,  upon  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  on  a  Mr.  Hfevey,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous circumstances  of  wanton  atrocity  distinctive  of  the 
period,  Mr.  Curran  gives  this  statement  of  the  transac* 
tion  : — '*  On  the  8th  of  September  last,  Mr.  Hevey  was 
sitting  in  a  public  coffee-house,  Major  Sirr  was  there. 
Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  the  major  had  at  that  mo- 
ment said,  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  The 
plaintiff  was  fired  at  the  charge;  he  fixed  his  eye  on  Sirr, 
and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  Say  so  ?  Sirr  declared  that  he 
had,  and  said  it  truly.  Hevey  answered  that  he  was  a 
slanderous  scoundrel.  At  the  instant,  Sirr  rushed  upon 
him,  aridj  assisted  by  three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who 
had  attended  him  in  disguise,  secured  him  and  sent  him  to 
the  castle  guard,  desiring  that' a  receipt  might  be  given 
for  the  villain.— He  was  sent  thither. — ^The  officer  of  the 
guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman  but  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland;  he  said  to  the  constable, '  If  this  was  in  England, 
I  should  think  this  gentleman  entitled  to  bail.  But  I  don't 
know  the  laws  of  this  country;  however,  I  think  you  had 
better  loosen  those  irons  upon  his  wrists,  or  they  may 
kill  him.' 
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'*  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  room  of  about  thirteen  feet 
by  twelve.  It  was  called  the  '  hospital  of  the  provost/  It 
was  occupied  by  six  beds ;  on  which  were  to  lie  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miserable  wretches  ;  some  of  them  sinking  under 
contagious  diseases.  Here  he  passed  the  first  night,  with- 
out bed  or  food.  The  next  morning  his  humane  keeper. 
Major  Sandys,  appeared.  The  plaintiff  demanded  why 
he  was  imprisoned  ?  complained  of  hunger;  and  asked  for 
the  gaol  allowance.  Major  Sandys  replied,  by  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  *  Your  crime  is 
your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr;  however,  he  disdains  to 
trample  upon  you.  You  may  appease  him  by  proper  and 
contrite  submission  ;  but,  unless  you  do  so,  you  shall  rot 
where  you  are.  I  tell  you  this,  that,  if  government  will 
not  protect  us,  by  God  we  will  not  protect  them.  You 
will  probably  (for  I  know  your  insolent  and  ungrateful 
hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas  corpus ;  but, 
in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  rascal 
deserves.'  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  an  habeas 
corpus;  and  a  return  was  made  upon  it,  that  Hevey  was 
in  custody  under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  which  return  was  grossly  false." 

"  If,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  it  be  the  test  of  supreme 
genius  to  produce  strong  and  permanent  emotions,  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted  must  be  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  eloquence.  There  is  not  a  subject  of  these  king- 
doms, we  hope,  that  can  read  them  without  feeling  his 
blood  boil,  and  bis  heart  throb  with  indignation ;  and 
without  feeling  that  any  government,  which  could  tolerate 
or  connive  at  such,  proceedings,  held  out  a  bounty  to 
rebellion  which  it  would  be  almost  dastardly  to  reject* 
The  eloquence  of  these  passages  is  the  facts  they  recite ; 
and  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which  depends  upon 
the  mere  fancy  or  art  of  the  orator." 

There  are  many  passages,  however,  of  this  description 
in  the  volume  before  us,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
—Mr.  Curran  is  giving  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  his 
country,  at  the  time  that  General  Abercrombie,  after  bis 
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appointment  to  th^  chief  coihmanci  of  the  army,  retired 
in  disgust  at  it^  utter  want  of  di^Jcipline,  and  the  licen- 
tious horrors  it  was.  daily  extending  through  the  country; 
infinitely  better  calculated  to  excite  rebellion  thap  deter 
and  suppress  it. 

"  If,  for  instance,"  says  he, "  you  wish  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  an   English  matron  the  horrors. of  that  direful 
period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever- 
to->be*lamented  Abercrombie,  oifr  people  were  "surrendered 
to  the  licentious  brutality  of  the  6<>ldiery,  by  the  authority 
of  the  state,  you.  would  rainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a 
general  picture  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  con-r 
fiiagration.    Instead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of  an  entire 
province,  select  a  single  object  ;--*do  not  release  the  ima- 
gination of  your  hearer  from  its  task,  by  giving  more  than 
an  outline.  '  Take  a  cottage  ;  place  the  affrighted  mother 
of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door;   the  paleness  of 
death  upon  her  countenance,  and  more  than  its  agonies 
in  her  heart.     Her  aching  eye,  her  anxious  ear  struggles 
through  the  mists  of  closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches 
of  desolation  and  dishonour.    The  ruffian  gang  arrives, — 
the  feast  of  plunder  begins, — the  cup  of  madness  kindles 
in  its  circulation.     The  wandering  glances  of\the  ravisher 
become  concentrated  upon  the  devoted  victim.    You  need 
not  dilate, — you  need  not  expatiate.  The  unpolluted  mother 
to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you  not 
to  proceed.     She  presses  her  child  to  her  bosom, — she 
drowns  it  in  her  tears.    Her  fancy  catches  more  than  an 
angel's  tongue  could  describe ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes 
in  the   whole   miserable  succession   of  force,   of  profa- 
nation, of  despair,  of  death.     So  it   is  in  the  question 
before  us.     If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  transaction, 
he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  character  like  those   now  brought 
before  you." 

On  the  trial  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowen,  Esq.  for 
.the  publication  of  a  seditious  libel,  Mr.  Curran  uttered  a 
•most  magnificent  oration^,  embracing  the  whgle  variety  of 
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topics  whieb  at  that  timie  agiialed  the  public  mind.    We 
select  the  foUowiag  as  pecujUar  for  thdr  fon^e  and  beauty  • 

On  the  universal  emancipation  of  all  minor  sects  from  the 
penal  and  prescriptive  statute  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
tstalblished  church. 

*^  I  pi}t  it  to  ypvr  oaths,  gendeiOiea  of  the  jury ;  do  you 
thiok  th^t  ^>  blessing  of  di9t  kiiid,  that  a  victory  obtained 
by  justice  over  bigotry  aod  oppression^  sfaotuld  have  a 
stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignQoiinioas  fienteoce  upon  men 
bold  aj>d  honest  enough  to.  propose  the  oijeasere  ?  To 
propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  tbe 
church  ?  The  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men  from 
bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  bad  a  right  tp 
demand  it  ?  Giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper/  giving  universal  emancipation/  I  speak  in 
the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  com^ 
mensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil;  which 
proclaims,  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the 
moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that  the  ground 
qq  which  he  treads  is  holy  and  consecrated  to  the  genius 
of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language 
his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ; — no  matter  what 
complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an 
African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him;-^no  matter  in  what 
disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down;--^ 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities^ he  may  have  been  devoted 
on  the  allar  of  slavery  ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the 
sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  siuk  together 
in  the  dust.  His  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty.; 
his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that 
burst  from  around  him;  and  be  stands  redeemed,  rege- 
nerated, and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of 
universal  emancipation." 

On  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

"  What  then  remains  i    The  liberty  of  the  press  only  ; 
the  sacred  palladium,  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no 
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Qr  folly,  or  corrupticM?  of  a  jury,  ican  eyer  destroy.    Ao4 
whH  calangiities  are  the  people  ^^ved  from   by  having 
public  coiDP9P9i<:atiQi^  left  opf^^  to  tkem  i    I  will  Cell  ym, 
geodeoien,  wh^jt.  they  are  saved   from,  aod   wb^   tha 
gp.veranieDt  i^  saved  from ;  I  will  |.?11  you  abo  to  what 
both  are  exposed  by  shutting  up  that  comfpuAicatipp, 
If^  one  c^e  sedition  speaks  a],pud,  apd  waljo  abroad;  tb<9 
dcimagogue  goe;^  fprtb;  th^  p4blio  eye  is  upon  hioQ;   he 
fret3  hi$  busy  hour  upon  the  stage;  but  soo,9  either wearir 
|ie*s,  or  brib^,  9X  p^oishroent,  pr  disappointment,  bears 
hi^l  down,  or  dnv/es  him  off,  and  he  appears  np  snpret 
Jjx  the  other  c^^e,  hpw  does  the  work  of  sedition  gp  fp/? 
ward  ?    Night  after  night  the  mnfiled  rebel  steals  fprth  Jo 
l^e  dark,  and  ca^ts  a^J^other  and  another  brand  upon  the  ^ 
pile,  tp  which,  when  the  honr  of  fatal  maturity  shall 
arrive,  be  will  apply  .the  flame.   If  you  doubt  of  tl)efeoni4 
ponsequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even  of  indi? 
vidua)  discontent,  look  to  those  enslaved  cpuntries  where 
the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secnred  by 
such  restraints.     Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is 
never  in  safety ;  neither  the  fears  pf  the  despot,  nor  the 
llu^:hioatipn^  of  the  isJave,  have  any  slumber ;   the  one 
anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the  other  watdnng  for 
the  opportunity  of  aggression.    The  fatal  crisis  is  equally 
a  surprise  upon  both;  tlie  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  frenzy  on 
the  other;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  itfae 
traitor  acts.     In  tbos^e  unfortunate  countries  (one  cannot 
read  it  without  horror)  there  are  officers  whose  province 
it  is  to  have  the  water,  which  is  to  be  drunk  by  their  rulers, 
sealed  up  in  bottles,  lest  some  wretched  miscreant  shoU)l4l 
throw  poison  into  the  drapght. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  for  a  nearer  and  more  in.- 
I^resting  example,  you  have  it  in  the  history  of  ypur  ow9 
revolution.  You  have  it  at  the  memorable  period  when 
the  monarch  found  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the  minisiters 
pf  bis  folly;  when  the  liberty  pf  the  press  wa^  trodden 
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under  foot ;  when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed  juries  to 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  few  against 
the  many ;  when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice 
were  filled  by  some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  who^ 
overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  corruption  at  an  early 
peribd,  lay  at  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies,  while  sound- 
ness or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but,  at  length  becoming 
buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they  rotted,  and 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where  they 
were  drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  pestilence,  and 
abomination.  In  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation's  travail ; 
of  the  last  gasp  of  tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  free- 
dom, bow  pregnant  is  the  example.  The  press  extin- 
guished, the  people  enslaved,  and  the  prince  undone.  As 
the  advocate  of  society,  therefore  of  peace,  of  domestic 
liberty,  and  of  the  lasting  union  of  both  countries,  I  con- 
jure you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great  cen- 
tinel  of  the  state,  that  grand  detector  of  public  imposture. 
Guard  it,  because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sink  with  it,  in  one 
common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security 
of  the  crown. 

'*  Gentlemen,  I  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  the  jury, 
and  the  public  repose,  that  this  question  has  not  been 
brought  forward  till  now.  In  Great  Britain  analogous 
circumstances  have  taken  place.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  unfortunate  war,  which  has  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  tremulously 
alive  to  the  terror  of  French  principles.  At  that  moment 
of  general  paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  convict;  the  danger 
seemed  larger  to  the  public  eye  from  the  misty  medium 
through  which  it  was  surveyed.  We  measure  inaccessible 
heights  from  the  shadows  which  they  project,  where  the 
lowness  and  the  distance  of  the  light  form  the  length  of 
the  shade.  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventitious 
credulity  which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and 
delights  in  catching  at  the  improbability  of  circumstances 
as  its  best  ground  of  faith.  To  what  other  cause,  gentle- 
men, can  you  ascribe,  that,  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  the 
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philosophic  nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  prihter  h^s  beeh 
found  guilty  of  a  libei  for  publishing  those  resolutions  to 
which  the  present  minister  of  that  kingdom  (Mi^.  Pitt) 
had  actually  subscribed  his  name?  To  what  other  cause 
can  you  ascribe,  what  in  my  mind  is  still  more  astonishing, 
that  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland—* a  nation  cast  in  the 
happy  medium  between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  sub- 
missive poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered 
wealth :  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and  persevering, 
winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of  every  science 
with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires ; 
crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked 
with  the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scruti- 
nizing researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the  sweet  and  simple, 
but  not  less  sublime  and  pathetic  morality  of  her  Burns; 
how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that,  genius  and 
character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to  a  distant, 
barbarous  soil ;  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  com- 
munion of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born  profligacy  for  twice 
the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  human  life  ?  (alluding  to  the  transportation  of 
Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  &c.  to  Botany  Bay. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  depict  a  splendid  portrait 
of  the  amiable  character  of  his  client,  and  concluded  his 
peroration  by  this  forcible  appeal : — 

*'  I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will 
be  the  period  of  his  sufferings ;  and,  however  mercilessly 
he  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men, will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of  his  family,  and 
the  wishes  of  his  country :  but  if,  which  heaven  forbid ! 
it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  determined,  that  because 
he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  authority,  because  he  would 
not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and  worship  it,  he  is 
to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace;  I  do  trust  in  God, 
that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  constitution,  which 
will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the  flame, 
and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  through  the  conflagration/' 

Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  failed  with  the  jury,  for  they 
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9QQvicte4  I^  cUent ;  bpt  hif  lo^t  hope  va9  propbetie;  fpr 
bv^  client  van  fined  500/,  md  boMod  and  paat  into  the  for^ 
^i«^e  of  Newgate,  for  two  year^;  aad  the  redeeming  i^pirit 
of  ao  amiable  and  heroic  wife,  ^'  walked  with  the  ^uff^^f 
through  the  flames/'  and  by  a  notable  stratagem  extri- 
catfed  hipa  frx)m  his  prison,  and  «aved  him  frpn^  the  mpral 
certainty  of  concerted  destruction,  bad  her  plan  been  den 
ferred  or  defeated, 

Mr,  Curran's  next  display  was  in  the  defence  of  a  Mr, 
Finnerty^  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  entitled  tl^e  Pvti$: 
tbe  wholp  of  which  speech  w^s  an  uninterrupted  bla^  pf 
eloquence.  Canvassipg  the  oiatives  of  government  for 
th^  and  similar  prosecutions,  and  comparing  transactions 
of  this  period  to  earlier  occurrences  in  the  reign  of 
Jam£6  IL — 

''  \  see  you,  gentlemen^  turn  your  eyes  to  those  pagea 
of  governmental  abandonipent,  of  popular  degradatioo, 
of  expiring  liberty,  and  of  merciless  and  sanguinary  per-* 
secutions;  to  that  miserable  period, in  which  the  fallen  and 
abject  state  of  man  might  have  been  algiost  an  argument 
in  the  mouth  of  the  atheist,  and  the  blasphemer  agaii^^ 
the  existence  of  an  all^just  apd  an  all-wise  First  Cause; 
if  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  that  followed  it,  bad 
m^i  refuted  the  impious  inference  by  shewing,  that  if  ipan 
descends,  it  is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion :  that  it  is  with 
I^ibour  and  wit^  pain;  and  that  he  can  continue  to  sink 
only  until  by  the  force  and  pressure  of  the  descent  the 
spring  of  his  immortal  faculties  acquires  that  rec^^perative 
e«^rgy  and  effort  that  hurries  him  as  many  miles  aloft,*^ 
he  sinks  but  to  rise  again*  It  is  at  that  period  that  th^ 
Sttal^  s^ks  fpr  shelter  in  the  destruction  of  the  press ;  it  i^ 
at  a  peripd  like  that  the  tyrant  prepares  for  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  by  destcpyiug  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
by  taking  9way  that  shield  of  zmst/pm  and  virtue,  behind 
livbich  the  {>€opIe  are  invulnerable,  but  in  whose  .pure  and 
polished  convex,  ere  the  lifted  blow  has  fallen,  he  beholds 
his  Qwn  image,  and  is  turned  into  ^tone.  It  is  at  these 
periods  that  the  honest  man  dares  not  speak,  because  truth 
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19  too  dreadfu)  to  be  told.  It  is  tben  bgniwily  hai  no 
ears,  because  bmnaqity  h|i8  uo  toiigue.  It  is  tben  tlie 
proud  man  scorps  to  speak;  but»  like  a  pbystciaQ  baiHed 
hy  the  wayw^fd  eyce^ses  pf  a  dying  patient,  retires  indign 
Qantly  from  the  b^d  of  an  ynb^py  wr^Uih,  whofe  eai'  U 
too  fastidipiiis  tp  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome  advice ) 
l¥bose  palate  js  too  debauched  tp  bear  tbe  salutary  bittief 
pf  the  itiecjicioe  that  might  r^f9em  him ;  and  therefore 
leaves  blo^  to  the  fejLooipus  piety  of  the  slaves  that  talk  ^ 
him  of  liff,  a^d  strip  him  before  he  is  cpld.  I  do  npl 
wisbj  gentleoieQ,  to  (Qjcbau^t  too  much  of  your  attfllJUpo 
by  following  ^bifi  subject  through  the  last  century  witb 
»uch  minuteaesa.  But  the  faets  are  too  recent  io  your 
mind  not  to  shew  you  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  liberty  pf  the  people,  sink  or  rise  together,  and  that 
the  liberty  of  speakings  and  the  liberty  of  acting,  have 
shared  exactly  the  saoie  fate.'' 

Appealing  to  history  on  the  subject  of  the  libel,  which 
vjf^  t(be  capital  punisbruent  of  a  Mr.  Orr,  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  drunken  j  ury ,  and  the  speech  of  the  attorney-general  it^ 
*^  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned 
pouosel  for  the  crown  seemed  to  address  you  with  a 
confidence  of  a  very  different  kind  from  mine.  He  seemed 
to  expect  a  kind  of  respectful  syn^pathy  from  you  with 
the  feelings  of  the  castle  and  the  griefs  of  (diided  author 
rity*  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may  know  you  better  than 
I  dp:  if  he  does^  he  has  spoken  tp  ypu  as  be  ought; 
he  has  beep  right  ip  telling  you,  tk^  if  the  reprobation  of 
this  is  weak,  it  is  because  his  genius  could  not  make 
it  stronger;  he  has  been  right  in  tilling  you,  that  hia 
language  has  not  been  braided  an4  festopned  as  elegantly 
as  it  might ;  that  he  has  pot  pinched  the  miserable  plaits 
of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  bis  patches  and  feathers 
with  that  correctness  pf  millinery  which  became  so  exalted 
a  person.  If  you  agree  with  him,  gentlemen;  if  yon 
think  the  man  who  ventures,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
to  rescue  from  the  deep,  the  drowne<U)onour  of  his  coun* 
try,  mikst  not  presume  upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of 
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plucking  it  by  the  locks, — I  have  no  more  to  say.  Do  a 
courteous  things  upright  and  honest  jurors!  find  a  civil 
and  obliging  verdict  against  this  printer ;  and  when  you 
have  done  so,  march  through  the  ranks  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  to  your  own  homes,  and  bear  their  looks  as  they 
pass  along.  Retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  families;  and 
when  you  are  presiding  over  the  morality  of  the  parental 
board,  tell  your  children,  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of 
Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.  Form  their  young  minds 
by  your  precepts,  and  confirm  those  precepts  by  your  own 
example.  Teach  them  how  discreetly  allegiance  may  be 
perjured  on  the  table,  or  loyalty  be  forsworn  in  the  jury 
box :  and  when  you  have  done  so,  tell  them  the  story 
of  Orr;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his  children,  of  his 
crime,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  disappointments^  of  his  courage, 
and  of  his  death.  And,  when  you  find  your  little  hearers 
hanging  on  your  lips;  when  you  see  their  eyes  overflow 
with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young  hearts  bursting 
with  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanism^  tell  them  that 
you  had  the  boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigmatise  the  mon* 
ster  who  had  dared  to  publish  the  transaction.*' 

On  the  trial  of  Patrick  Finney  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  a  common  informer, 
named  James  O^Brien,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for 
a  most  atrocious  murder;  Mr.  Curran  thus  stigmatised  the 
informer  and  his  evidence,  in  his  appeal  to  the  jury : — 
'  "Gentlemen,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  object  of 
O'Brien  to  take  down  the  prisoner  for  the  reward  that 
follows  ?  Have  you  not  seen  with  what  more  than  instinc- 
tive keenness  this  blood-hound  has  pursued  his  victim? 
How  he  has  kept  him  in  view  from  place  to  place,  until  he 
hunts  him  through  the  arenas  of  the  court,  to  where  the 
unhappy  man  now  stands,  hopeless  of  all  succour,  but  that 
which  your  verdict  shall  afford.  I  have  heard  of  assassi- 
nation by  sword,  by  pistol,  by  dagger  :r-but  here  is  a 
wretch  who  would  dip  the  Evangelists  in  blood :  if  he 
thinks  he  has  not  sworn  bis  victim  to  death,  he  is  ready 
to  swear  on,  without  mercy  and  without  end :  but,  oh  • 
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<io  not,  I  coDJare  you^  su^er  him  to  take  an  oath|  the  lipft 
of  the  murderer  should  not  pollnte  the  purity  6f  ;the 
Gospel.  If  he  zdUI  swear^  let  it  be  on  his  knife,  the  pro-j 
per  and  bloody  symbol  of  bis  profession^  and  his  liveli*' 
hood."  .         , 

The  other  state  trials  on  which  Mr.  Carram^was  retained 
for  the  accused,  were  those  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  for  high 
treason,  and  Owen  Kirwan  for  the  like  crime;  but  both 
were  convicted.  The  other  more  celebrated  spedmens  of 
his  forensic  abilities  were  displayed  in  the  ease  of  the. Re v.^ 
Charles  Massey  against  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  for  crim» 
con.  with  the  plaintiff's  wife;  in  the  case  of  the  Kingy 
against  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Johnson>  where 
Mr.  Cnrran,  upon  a  habeas  corpns,  moved  for  the  discharge 
of  the  learned  judge  from  his  illegal  imprisonment,  under 
a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension,  by  Lord  EDen'^ 
borough,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  England,  in 
order  to  hold  the  learned  judge  to  trial  at  Westminster,  for 
a  libel ;  and  his  splendid  oration  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  in  behalf  of  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald 
and  her  children  against  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the 
late  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  two  former  are  tole- 
rably well  reported  in  the  volume  before-mentioned,  but 
the  last  is  merely  detached  in  substance,  and,  though 
It  contains  the  materials  of  a  most  able  argument  on  the 
case,  it  is  bat  the  dead  body  of  an  oration,  which  breathed 
in  the  delivery  all  the  fire,  animation,  and  pathos  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence. 

Having  thus  slightly  sketched  the  portrait  of  this  cele* 
brated  orator  in  his  parliamentary. and  forensic  characters, 
it  may  be  desirable  now  to  consider  him  in  private  life* 
Naturally  enough  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  barrister  of 
such*  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  from  the  first  rise  of  his 
professional  celebrity,  to  the  day  he  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  a  senator  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  on 
every  important  discussion  for  a  long  series  of  years,  had 
but  little  time  for  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  and 
the  festive  board :  and  yet  no  gentleman  appeared  to 
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devote  ihord  time  to  bothy  nor  was  ever  mio  more  emiitoatly 
qanlified  to  render  convivial  society  deligfatfnl.  The  same 
inexhaostible  fund  of  genius,  wit^  and  humour,  which 
adorned  and  animated  his  forensio  and  senatorial  eloquence, 
contributed  in  a  more  playful  application,  to  enliven  the 
society  wher^n  he  Inoved.  His  mind  early  stored  with  all 
the  riches  of  classic  and  scientific  learning,  and  afterwards 
intptoved  by  his  intercourse  with  the  productions  of 
modern  taste  and  literaturei  was  an  inethaustible  treasury 
of  all  that  was  splendid  in  each*  His  perception  was 
intuitive,  his  memory  boundless,  and  his  fancy,  ever  od 
eagle  wing,  traversed  the  remotest  regions  of  intellectual 
space : — ^now  hovering  aloft  and  sporting  in  the  tempest; — 
anon  descending  to  glide  over  the  sun-gilt  vales  of  taste, 
wit,  and  pleasantry.  A  complete  master  in  all  the  powers 
of  rhetoric,  he  could  touch  at  pleasure,  and  with  exquisite 
skill)  eyery  chord  of  the  soul  like  the  strings  of  a  harp, 
and  elicit  every  tone  to  his  purpose.  He  was  tragedy,  and 
comedy,  and  farce,  by  turns ;  and  the  same  Company  were 
alternately  in  tears  from  his  pathos,  electrified  by  his  wit, 
or  convulsed  with  laughter  at  his  inimitable  humoun 

His  villa,  which  he  called  the  Priory ^  situate  about 
four  miles  from  the  metropolis,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay,  dad  a  picturesque 
country,  was  a  little  temple  devoted  to  hospitality.  His 
style  of  living  was  simple ;  his  table  plain,  but  plentiful  j 
bis  wines  the  best  and  most  abundant;  nothing  appeared 
starched  by  i^ectation,  or  frozen  by  ceremony.  His 
friends  were  always  welcome  at  five.  The  sunshine  of 
good-huiliour  gilded  every  thing  about  him,- and  evei^  mad 
who  brought  mM  to  the  banquet,  was  sure  to  enjoy  ^*  the 
feast  of  reiason  and  the  flow  of  soul/'  It  may  seem  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  many  a  guest  has 
risen  hangry  from  his  dinner-table  when  it  has  been  stored 
with  variety  and  abundance;  for  if  the  host  was  once  in  a 
facetious  fity  the  flashes  of  his  pleasatitry  excited  such 
incessant  peals  of  laughter,  that  the  delighted  guest  forgot 
his  appeti^,  and  feasted  only,  his  mind.    But,  aitbougfa 


Mme  of  his  bifogfapher^,  Who  profess  to  hh^e  beM  his 
freqfoent  goeits  and  comp&nioti^^  bear  te^timbuy  to  these 
tmrts  of  his  chtttsictef,  fe W  men  have  been  kss  fortimate 
than  Cttrmn  in  the  historiaos  of  his  joculariana  /  fot  the 
iftstdnces  they  have  given  to  their  readers  rarely  j^ass 
medkrerity^  and  often  descend  to  miserable  ptifis;  and 
indeed^  sotne  of  tfaed  have  enrieh^d  their  ^oUeotions  from 
the  counterfeit  coinage  of  common  rumour;  imd  laid 
at  tbe  door  of  Mr^  Curran  matty  iltegttinifate  bantlings^  of 
which  be  has  been  most  innocently  dubbed  the  father* 
But  such  has  been^  time  immemorial^  the  fate  of  celebrated 
wits  in  efvery  age ;  and  nlany  a  joke'^merchant  and  dealer 
in  table-talk,  has  ventured  to  foist  o£P  his  own  coinage/  or 
bis  gleanings  froni  the  jest  books^  as  the  genuine  offspring 
of  Mr*  Gorran's  fancy ;  well  knowing  that  kis  name 
srtamp^  even  upon  homely  wittkistnsy  makes  therii  current 
for  a  dinner  aad  a  bottle  at  every  hospitable  table  iU 
Ireland^  (at  least)  where  a  plausible  felloiv^  tau  make  the 
tour  of  the  cotidtry  with  little  of  any  other  coin  in  his 
possession*  But  we  have  no  nathniil  bank  f&r  zcit,  and 
hence  tlieise  forgeries  increase  £lnd  pass  with  impunity. 

Though  it  may  ill  sait  with  the  gravity  of  the  biogra- 
pber,  we  have  selected  a  few  of  the  most  feasible  extant^ 
amongst  which  some  may  be  gefnaine,  but  we  by  no  means 
vouch  for  the  whole.  It  is  but  fair,  however^  to  allow 
that. the  wU  which  sometimes  glitters  in  conversation, 
is  oiten  difficult  to  extract  per  ^e.  Much  of  its  brillfartcy 
frequently  depends  on  the  stiiing*  Pick  it  from  that,  and 
it  loses  half  its  water^  or  becomes  dim  or  opaqtte*  With* 
out  all  the  keepings  of  tinier  place,  circumstance,  and  oc^dr-* 
si0fiy  it  is  like  one  beautiful  object  detached  frohi  a  fine 
ptctnre>  wbich  took  its  chief  force  and  eflfect  fi'onk  it^  cotn- 
binatioov  as  an  ingredient  of  ibe  materia  comiea.  Wh  is  to 
€okver$ation  as  nutmeg  to  a  cortHal  draught;  a.  little  gives 
a  fine  taste,  but  too  mucb  Will  nanseate;  or,  it  is  like  tb^ 
elestrie  flash>  which  dazeles  and  astounds  us  in  tbe  dark, 
but  wonkl  be  Uivisible  at  noon^-light^  **  Quickness  in  the 
conception,  and  ease  in  the  delivery,"  are  its  chief  qualities. 
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accocding  to  Pope.  And  f^  breoity,'*  says  another  eminent 
author^  **  is  the  very  soul  of  it/'  It  is  a  fine^  essential 
spirit  of  the  mind  which  is  apt  to  evaporate  iit  the  trans- 
fasioD  of  detail ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  dull  than 
your  '^  deviUsk  good  story  of  a  devilish  good  thing,  said  by 
a  celebrated  wit/'  and  retailed  by  a  smoky-headed  fellow, 
who  smothers  it  in  the  bungling  stupidity  of  his  own 
narration. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  deem  the  above  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  we  now  commencCi  sans  ciremome^  to  record  a 
few  of  the  witticisms  of  Mr.  Curran. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany 
Bay,  when  the  population  was  fast  increasing,  Mr.  Curran 
in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a  criminal  trial  observed, — 
"That  should  the  colony  thrive,  and  become  a  regular 
civil  government,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  the  laws  administered  by  judges  reprieved  at  the 
gallows;  ,by  justices  who.  had  picked  pockets;  by  coun- 
sellors who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  their  lives;  by 
lawyers  who  had  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  to  see  house* 
breakers  appointed  to  protect  the  public  property;  high- 
waymen entrusted  with  the  public  money;  rioters  invested 
with  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  shoplifters  to  regulate 
the  markets.  Such,  however,  said  he,  were  the  original 
people  of  Rome ;  and  such  the  foundation  of  the  states  of 
America." 

He  was  Addressing  a  jury  on  one  of  the  state  trials 
in  1803  with  his  usual  animation.  The  judge,  whose  poli- 
tical bias,  if  any  a  judge  can  have,  was  certainly  supposed 
not  to  be  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  shook  his  head  in 
doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the  advocate's  arguments: 
"  I  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  see  the  motion 
of  his  lordship's  head ;  common  observers  might  imagine 
that  implied  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  they  would  hew 
mistaken — it  is  merely  accidental — ^believe  me,  gentlemen, 
if  you  remain  here  many  days,  you  will  yourselves  per- 
ceive, that  when  his  lordship  shakes  his  Atfod  there's  nothing 
in  it  r 
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A  brother  barrister  of  his,  remarkable  for  having  a  per- 
petuity in  dirty  shirts,  was  drily  asked  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Curran, "  Pray,  my  dear  Bob,  how  do  you  get  so 
many  dirty  shirts?"  Mr.  Curran  replied  for  him,  *'  I  can 
easily  account  for  it;  his  laundress  lives  at  Holyhead,  and 
therearenine  packets  always  due."  This  gentleman  wishing 
to  travel  to  Cork  during  the  rebellion,  but  apprehensive  he 
should  be  known  by  the  rebels,  was  advised  to  proceed 
incog,  which  he  said  was  easily  effected,  for  by  disguising 
himself  in  a  clean  shirt,  no  one  would  know  bim. 

Of  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  sordid  miser,  it  wa» 
told  Mr.  Curran,  that  he  had  set  out  from  Cork  to  Dublin,, 
with  one  shirt,  and  one  guinea.     "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
**  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  will  change  neither  of  them 
till  he  returns." 

Mr.  Curran,  travelling  on  the  Munster  circuit  with  his 
brother  barristers,  the  judges,  as  usual,  laying  aside  the 
formalities  of  their  high  office,  dine  with  the  bar'  at  their 
mess,  and  participate  in  all  the  wit  and  conviviality  of  the 
social  board.  On  one  of  those  occasions^  after  the  rebellion 
of  1798^  Lord  Norbury^  of  executive  eminence,  sat  near 
Mr.  Curran,  who  asked  leave  to  help  his  lordship  to  some 
pickled  neat's  tongue.  The  judge  politely  declined  it^ 
saying,  he  did  not  like  pickled  tongue ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
hung,  he  would  try  it.  "  My  lord,"  replied  Mr.  C. ''  if  your 
lordship  will  only  tn/  it, 'twill  be  hung  to  a  certainty." 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin,,  an  aspirated  dispute  arose 
between  one  of  the  fellows,.  Doctor  Magee^  who  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  Mr.  Swift,  who  had  two  sons 
students  at  that  university;  and  the  contest  broke  out 
into  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  the  disputants  libelled 
each  other;  and  mutual  prosecutions  in  the  king*s  bench 
followed.  Mr.  Swift  stood  the  first  trial,  and  was  fined 
and  imprisoned;  and  then  proceeded  against  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Curran,  who  was  his  counsel,  in  reprobating  the  con- 
duct of  a  clergyman  for  writing  a  malicious  and  scan- 
dalous libel  against  his  client,  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  in  his  pulpit  was  the 
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viery  mirror  of  christiaii  cbkrity,  colild  fibd  time  on  some 
tcet  Sufaday  io  go  to  his  college  thtipel  and  Aen^  himsdf 
preach,  as  the  best  antidote  against  the  libelloud  asperity 
of  his  peti. 

Whfen  the  neW  mint  Was  erected  oii  Tower  Hil!^  it  ih 
enoirmou)^  expense,  the  high  price  of  the  precious  m^talA> 
and  the  existing  ptospectSof  the  countfy,liehdered  tlieoflidi 
of  thehioneyers  fdr  a  crinsiderable  timie  jierfecdy  s(neeU)*e. 
Ko  gold  or  silver  was  brought  to  t^e 'coining  pr^s ;  mUSkg 
was  confined  to  the  pugilists  aild  corn-grinders,  and  paper 
usurped  the  post  6f  bash.  At  this  periotf  the  hohoui^ble 
Ittr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  apjioitttett  master  of  thfe  mint; 
Upon  tnese  circumstances,  Curran,  ftt  k  convivi^!  feirfele, 
observed, — "  I  im  glad  to  find  an  Irishman  for  once  at  the 
head  of  a  money-making  department;  it  may  afford  <Ad 
additional  sdente  for  the  Btggnr^s  Opera.  For  Mat  o'the 
mint,  we  shall  have  PcA  o'the  mint ;  to'd-,  h%  the  ne'W  estfe^ 
blishment  is  likely  tb  coin  nothing  b^thi;^,  (her^<eahhe 
no  want  of  balSon  during  the  reign  of'beggnry" 

it  was  ndt  utifreq'tlient  for  Mr.  Curraii,  in  sfemfe  of  hii 
witty  renobonterk,  to  have  his  own  fepWefes  ^nt  ba^  xipdtl 
him  at  second-baud,  as  originals,  by  a  puhy  ahtagdnlst« 
On  one  of  those  Occasions,  kn  arrow  of  this  sort,  i!iotoH«- 
oiisly  hrs  owti,  came  whizsnug  upon  him,  and  being  d^opos 
to  the  occasion-,  excited  a  wince;  but,  bowing  to  his  ^ts^ 
sailant,  he  repK^,— '*  t  have  lio  objection  to  a  scratch 
from  kny  weapob  dft/otir  odbn;  but  I  deprecate  the  fate  of 
that  unlucky  eagle  who  was  piei'ced  by  a  shaft  pUimiH 
frotift  his  'own  wirigJ^ 

During  the  I^te  ctdm'mfistration  6f  Mr.  Fox  in  EhglantI, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was^ppoihted  tbthe  Irish  chancery 
bench,  and  Mr.Cnhran,  as  has  beeh  said,  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  that  gentHeman,  was  appointed  'to  the  masterslfip 
of  the  rolls.  But  t!his  was  a  situation  'by 'no  means  con- 
genial to  his  taste  or  his  habits.  His  eloquence,  't!be 
omitment  of  his  taletits  ahd  the  Soi:iTce'of 'his  elevsAidir, 
was  also  ihe  delight  of  'his  soul,  and  tipon  thfis  'hb 
considered  his  new  office  iis  a  complete  extinguisher.     jPt 


wm  »  field  perfe^ly  MW  ta  hmt  md  tfabugb  he  discharged 
ito  duties  witb  effictenoy  and  bopour)  and  gave  bip  wb^t 
was  deemeii  tbe  otiupi  cum  dfgmMe,  the  office  gf  attorney-r 
geaeraly  !wUb  its  cbaaces  of  ^leyation  to  the  king's  beiicbj 
wpold  Ip^ve  mncb  mor^  gmti^ed  bis  tsfite  ^nd  hisanabitiont 
Iq  th:^  ariang^tneot^  for  Mr.  Curiaa^if  s^pppiotnient  to  this 
^ce,  §iir  l^ii^bAe)  Spailthf  bis  predecessor,  retired  upoi^ 
the  usMal  p^osiot);  bnt  be  stipulated  also  £pr  tbe  con-r 
UpuaQc^  qf  blA  ^h^ef  o^o§r,  Mf.  {(idg^way,  in  his  po3t| 
on  A  provinon  for  hi«^  of  500/*  t|  year  frqvfi  the  emolumeQtif 
of  bi§  succc^^off  Mr.  Ponsonbyi  pQ  facilitate  the  success 
of  bis  friend^  bf^d  premised  this  matter  should  be  adjusted, 
iDet  Mr.  CurraOi  who  bad  designed  his  eldest  son  fpr  tbe 
phiP^,  urbich  was  wprtb  1000/.  a-year,  considered  himself 
as  po  party  to  the  arrangement  for  Mr.  Ridgesiray,  and 
refused  tQ  comply.  This  led  to  an  unfortunate  mis^nderr 
stgndingi  whiich  continued  for  life,  between  him  and 
Mr.  Poajspnby.  The  latter  gentlen^an  felt  himself  bound 
to  make  good  tbe  stipulation  to  Mr.  Ridgeway^  which  b^ 
did  most  bonour^ably  frxm  bis  own  puf4e.  Mr.  Cnrran, 
junior,  did  the  duties  by  proxy*  until  the  resignation  of  hi^ 
father,  which  took  place  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards* 
The  father  vindicaxed  bis  own  conduct  in  a  letter  cjrcnlatei^ 
in  mannscript  for  pqm^  doae  amongst  bis  friends^  whjch 
ultimately  found  its  way  into  print,  and  wbiich  l^y  dq 
paeans  tended  tQ  h^al  |;h^  breach.  Thi9  Ujufortdnate  chasm 
in  bis  political  fr^cxidsbipi  added  %o  a  domestic  occurrence 
of  a  vf^JLck  earlier  date,  greatly  embittered  tbe  happiness  of 
bis  latter  y^ears.  Tbis  was  ,the  infidelity  of  a  wife,  wbom 
be  had  tf^arried  f(»r  IpV-e,  by  whom  he  bad,  at  the  time, 
^vfernl  grown  cbildren;^  who  bad  shared  with  him  his  ele- 
vation ajQid  prosperity,  and  became  ft  victim  to  tbe  seduc- 
tive artific^^  pf  a  clergyman?  who  bad  for  years  shared  bi» 
intiinate  friendi^bip,  and  wa^  a  constant  participator  in  hi» 
ho&pJtaliMe^*  He  succeeded  in  an  action  for  damages 
f^awiivst  ^be  inan,  but  n^ver  exacted  the  penalty;  and  be 
sejfi^^ted  &<W  bis  unfortunate  wife,  but  without  suing  for 
^  (diviorce*  tjis  doiff^tip  happiness,  however,  was  |;one  for 
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ever.  Th]^>  eVeo  for  years,  unfitted  him  for  his  profei^ 
sional  pursuits;  and  though  he  struggled  in  the  bustler 
of  forensic  exertions,  to  banish  from  recollection  the  cause 
of  his  unhappiness;  and,  on  his  retreat  from  the  rolls 
bench,  sought,  by  his  absence  from  the  scenes  of  bis  fame 
and  the  country  of  his  heart,  to  dissipate  his  chagrin  by 
Varied  society,  and  travels  in  England  and  France;  still 
the  wound  was  beyond  remedy,  and  rankled  in  his  feelings 
to  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  at  his 
lodgings,  No.  7,  Amelia  Place,  Brompton,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1817,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  For  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  his  social  intercourse  was 
confined  to  a  very  few  intimate  acquaintance.  It  was 
imagined  that  his  will,  which  was  in  Ireland,  might  con- 
tain some  directions  as  to  his  interment,  and  his  funeral  was 
deferred  until  that  was  examined.  It  was,  however,  silent 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed^  with  all 
possible  privacy,  to  their  last  depository,  in  Paddington 
church-yard,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends^ 

We  intended  here  to  have  closed  the  memoir  of  Curran^ 
but  the  following  eloquent  character,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  elicited  our  admiration  so  strongly, 
that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it  :-^ 

<^  From  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Curran  emerged  from 
the  first  struggles  of  an  unfriended  man,  labouring  up 
a  jealous  profession,  his  history  makes  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  his  country;  once  upon  the  surface,  his  light  was 
always  before  the  eye,  it  never  sank,  and  was  never  out- 
shone. With  great  powers  to  lift  himself  beyond  the 
I'each  of  that  tumultuous  and  stormy  agitation  that  must 
involve  the  movers  of  the  public  mind  in  a  country  such 
as  Ireland  then  was,  he  loved  to  cling  to  the  heavings  of 
the  wave ;  he  at  least  never  rose  to  that  tranquil  elevation 
to  which  his  early  cotemporaries  had,  one  by  one,  climbed; 
and  never  left  the  struggle  till  the  storm  had  gone  down^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped>  for  ever.  This  was  his  destiny,  but  it 
was  his  choice,  and  be  was  not  without  the  reward  which^ 
to  an  ambitious  mind,  conscious  of  eminent  powers,  might 
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h^  more  (ban  equivalent  to  the  reluctsint  patronage  of  the 
throne.  To  his  habits,  legal  distinctions  would  have  been 
only  a  bounty  upon  his  silence.  His  limbs  would  havQ 
been  fettered  by  the  ermine.  But  he  liad  the  compensatiou 
of  boundless  popular  honour,  much  respect  from  th^ 
higher  ranks  of  party,  much  admiration  and  much  fear 
irom  the  lowier  partisans.  In  parliament  he  was  the 
assailant  most  dreaded ;  in  the  law  courts  he  was  the  advo* 
.cate  whose  asaistance  was  deemed  the  most  essential :  in 
both  he  was  an  object  of  all  the  more  powerful  passioqs 
of  mad,  but  rivalry.     He  stood  alone,  and  shone  alone. 

^*  The  connections  of  his  early  life,  and  still  more  the 
original  turn  of  his  feelings,  threw  him  into  the  ranks  of 
opposition ;  in  England,  a  doubtful  cause,  and  long  sepa^ 
rable  from  patriotism;  in  Ireland,  at  that  day,  the  natural 
direction  of  every  man  of  vigorous  feeling  and  heedless 
genius.    Ireland  had  been,  from  causes  many  and  deep, 
an  unhappy  country.   For  centuries  utterly  torpid,  or  only 
giving  signs  of  life  from  the  fresh  gush  of  blood  from  her 
old  wounds,  the  influence  of  England's  well-intentioned 
policy  was  more  than  lost  upon  her;  it  was  too  limited  to 
work  a  thorough  reformation,  but  too  strong  not  to  irritate ; 
it  was  the  application  of  the' actual  cautery  to  a  limb^ 
while  the  whole  body  was  a  gangrene.    But  a  man  who 
loved  the  influence  of  this  noblest  of  countries,  might  hat^ 
the  government  of  Ireland.     It  was  a  rude  oligarchy. 
The  whole  influence  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a  kw 
great  families.    Those  were  the  true  farmers-general  of 
Ireland;  and  the. English  minister,  pressed  by  the  difli^ 
culties  of  an  empire  then  beginning  to  expand  over  half 
the  world,  was  forced  to  take  their  contract  on  their  own 
terms.    The  viceroy  was  their  viceroy;  only  the  first 
figure  in  that  deplorable  triumph  which  led  all  the  hopeiB 
and  virtues  of  the  country  in  chains  behind  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  haughty  faction.     It  was  against  this  usurpa* 
tion  that  the  Irish  minority  rose  up  in  naked  but  resolute 
patriotism,    The  struggle  was  not  long;  they  hewed  their 
w»y  through  the  ber^itary  ari^oqr  of  tbfir  a4ver9arie9, 
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with  the  vigour  of  inefi  leagued  in  such  a  elictse,  an^ 
advanced  their  standard  till  ihej  saw  il  waving  with^ol 
bne  to  at^swer  it>     lii  this  praise  of  an  admirabla  time 
there  is  no  giddy  prki^  of  popular  violeHce*    The  revo- 
Imioti  of  17B0  was  to  Ireland  what  the  revolution  of  a 
century  before  h^d  been  to  the  paratnoukit  count)-y>  a  ^reat 
and  reviving  effort  of  natare  to  throw  o£F  that  pbafttonii 
which  sat  upon  her  breast^  and  gave  her  the  perception  of 
life  only  by  the  Uruggles  that  nmsi  have  closed  in  stagna^ 
tion  and  death.    The  policy  iof  the  English  adinist^r  was 
too  enlarged  to  offer  resistance  to  an  iaipolse  awaked  on 
English  principles.     For  him  a  great  Service  bad  been 
done ;  the  building  which  be  had  wished  t6  shake  was  cast 
down  in  dust^  and  the  soil  left  dpen  for  the  visitations  ^f  all 
the  influences  of  good  governiBent.   The  country  had  lain 
before  his  eye  a  vast  commofiage,  incapable  of  cultivation, 
and  breeding  <)n1y  the  rank  and  penaicioiis  fbrtiUty  of  a 
neglected  morass ;  but  he  had  dteaded  to  distarb  its  mul- 
titude of  lordly  pauperism,  and  hereditary  plunder.    It 
was  now  cleared  and  enclosed  for  him,  a  noble  expanse  fe^ 
the  out-p6uring  of  all  that  civilization  could  give  to^  it» 
various  and  magnificent  nature.    The  history  of  ibose 
years  is  yet'tb  be  written;  whenever  the  temple  is  to  be 
greeted,  the  name  of  Cufran  must  be  among  the  lo^ftiest 
OB  its  portal. 

''  But  the  tithe  of  those  displays  which  "mseA  hhn  to  b)s 
highest  distinction  as  an  orator  was  of  a  ^rker  shade. 
His  country  had  risea,  like  the  gladt  ofScriptore,  rdr^hed 
with  wine;  hdr  vast  original  powers  doubly  excited  by  an 
elating  biftdaofgerc^us  draught  of  liberty.  She  had  Just 
teached  that  state  rn  which  there  is  %he  strongest  demand 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator.  The  old  system  had 
'been  disbanded 9  but  the  whdle'coarponen^<>f  its  btt^ength 
{survived.  The  spirit  of  clKn^hip  was  still  up  and  girded 
with  its  riide  attachments;  the  hatred  of  fiiiglish  a^en- 
dancy  had  sheathed  the  swdtd^  but  be^pt  i^  still  beon,  and 
only  waiting  th&  word  'to  leap  'from  the  s^abbsud.  The 
ancient  Irish  habits  of  daring  giati^gcMiofrctmdti^g  all^rattht, 


tlje  fell^n  e3iQtje  pf  th^  v»n}t}^^^e  f  bo  i^  liyed  oi)  tli^ 

pay  of  political  intrigue,  the  reckless  poverty  of  that  pyer« 
if^ela^iog  pppulali^p  to  wlficl^  cjvil  rjg^U  cp4i)d  fjpt  give 
hfe^,  all  JTo^m^  #  jp^^  pf  .discord^t  but  desper^^e 
s^eogth,  ifhiob  pnjy  re9uir|Qd  f  jjIgij.r—Tbe  crosa  jyas 
^  length  l^ft^d  If^fiffi  f^!^>  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  lifting  of 
a  l^anne;r  tp  whipjji  the  wbp/e  d^k^ped  J^osjt  lopk^d  )ijp,  ^f 
tp  ^n  pwp  of  a§§,i^.€^(J  yifitofj.  ThjB  j;e|^ellion  waj  pi^f 
yf'ftk  maply  pr,9ipp(titj[f4e,  ftucj  jt^  PpjMJatry  jyas  ^et  at  peace, 
iPfl^'W  wop  the  lading  fiPflo^  .ifl  Jtl\e  >f^,al»  of  the  P9P»pi- 
f/^fop^  0^4  l^e ,  d/efended  tly^se  guilty  ^^jij  ^isguided  p^en 
|i^i;t^a  vig^jur  fi^d  o^tfirage  pf  tale^ti  less  l^ke  the  ei;aulatioo 
of  f^  advpqate,  t^  jtj;ie  z^al  jpf  a  friend.  He  bad  )cpowa 
wapy  pf  th^Ri  ip  t^e  j^.tei;^purse  of  private  l^fe;  flojfpp 
pf  fhem  had  ^eo  l;i^^  e^ly  profes^^op^  a8sp,ci^i£s.  A  ^^094 
^^  an<^  ^  gopi^  ^^^i^^  xniigJbt  ^aye  jTejt  for  ^b^iP  ^l*  The 
£vtgli9b  Reveller  19  a  traitor ;  th^  Irish  rebel  PVg;ht  hfiv^e 
jheeo  ^  fif^^9U  fi^ojfg  u^,  the  rjevolutionist  &el.s  fire  to  ,y 
f^^f  a  greaXmoj^  of  tbe  wise  ii;M|ljUSjtry,  andpld  es^f^blis^e^ 
Cfutweniff^y  of  yti^,  a  place  of  the  .temple  ^nd  the  palace^ 
jthe  tret^res  of  J|iving  grandeur,  and  t^e  mppuiqents  of 
>^ep{irted  v^rtf^fi..  I^e  burps,  thfit  he  pk^  plunder  amo/^ 
the  l:^ios•  7be  Irisjl^  retiel  tbre^  ,his  firj^f^nd  ji^to  a 
;wi|dera€^,  apid  if  t^ie  ^nfli^g^atipn  rf^e  too  ^igb^  an^ 
cpnuui^e^  APIQe  of  its.sta^^lier  fM)d.n%Pre  wfX^d  ornamepts, 
it  was  sure  to  turn  iiU\o  a^es  the  inyeter^te  and  .tangled 
i|f)derg(owth,tbat  b^d  defied  b^s  rude  industry.  This  wa^ 
the  ei^eryesoeoce  of  be^t^  ^and  untanght  minds.  The  • 
jm^prld  w.f^  tp  be  pklcir  b^oj^e  it  A^amed  the  ciirse  and 
jpnt^appy  end  .qf  ft\ke  .reform  tbftt  ,begips  ,by  blppd.  The 
JFr^^cb  r/e^voiltttion  ,bad  Aot  then  ^iv^p  it#  iporal.  It  yiras 
^tiU  to  the. eyes  pf  the , multitude  like  the  primal  yisipn  in 
•the  Apocalypj$e>a  gloripDs  n\k^f^  OPimipg  fp^lb  in  pne^t^jp^ 
^p^es,  ppnqueripg  and  to  cpnquer  for  the  wpirld's  happiness; 
4t  bad  .pot  yet,  like  tbi&t  mig^y  emblefp,  .darkened  dowp  * 
through  all  its  sh{)pes  pf  t^r^pr^  till  it  ipoyed  agaipst  t^e 
.jvorlfj,  Peftfb.Qp  rt^e^pale.tiqr^,  foUpivpd.by  the  uochaipjed 
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spirits  of  human  evil,  aod  smiting  with  plague,  and  famine, 
and  the  sword. 

'^Some  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  the  presumed  defi- 
ciencies of  Currants  speeches  od  those  memorable  trials. 
Throwing  off  the  public  fact  that  those  speeches  were  all  un- 
corrected copies,  Curran  was  of  all  orators  the  most  difficult 
to  follow  by  transcription.  His  elocution,  rapid,  exu- 
berant, and  figurative  in  a  signal  degree,  was  often  com- 
pressed into  a  pregnant  pungency  which  gave  a  sentence 
in  a  word.  The  word  hst^  the  charm  was  undone.  But  his 
manner  could  not  be  transferred,  and  it  was  created  for 
his  style.  His  eye,  hand,  and  figure  were  in  perpetual 
speech.  Nothing  was  abrupt  to  those  who  could  see  him; 
nothing  was  lost,  except  when  some  flash  would  burst  out, 
of  such  sudden  splendour  as  to  leave  them  suspended  and 
dazzled  too  strongly  to  follow  the  lustres  that  shot  after  it 
with  restless  illumination.  Of  Currants  speeches,  all  have 
been  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  the  period,  or  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  their  delivery.  Some  have  been 
totally  lost.  His  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  two  principal 
conductors  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Shears's,  barristers  and 
men  of  family,  was  made  at  midnight,  and  said  to  have 
been  his  most  masterly  effusion  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
,  Of  this  no  remnant  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
period  was  fatal  to  their  authenticity.  When  Erskine 
pleaded,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  secure  nation,  and 
pleaded  like  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  justice,  with  his 
hand  on  the  altar  of  the  constitution,  and  all  England 
below  prepared  to  treasure  every  fantastic  oracle  that 
came  from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded,  not  on  the  floor  of  a 
shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold,  with  no  companions  but  the 
wretched  and  culpable  men  who  were  to  be  plunged  from 
it  hour  by  hour,  and  no  hearers  but  the  multitude,  who 
crouded  anxious  to  (hat  spot  of  hurried  execution,  and 
then  rushed  away  glad  to  shake  off  all  remembrance 
of  scenes  which  had  agitated  and  torn  every  heart  among 
them.     It  is  this  which  puts  his  speeches  beyond  the 
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estimate  of  the  closet.  He  had  no  thought  to  study  the 
ctold  and  marble  graces  of  scholarship.  He  was  a  being 
embarked  in  strong  emergency,  a  man  and  not  a  statue; 
He  was  to  address  men,  of  whom  be  must  make  himself 
the  master.  With  the  living  energy,  he  had  the  living  and 
regardless  variousness  of  attitude.  Where  he  could  not 
impel  by  exhortation,  or  overpower  by  menace,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  fling  himself  at  their  feet,  and  conquer  bygrasp* 
ing  the  hem  of  their  robe.  For  this  triumph  he  was  all 
things  to  all  men.  His  wild  wit,  and  far-fetched  allusions, 
and  play  upon  words,  and  extravagant  metaphors/  all 
repulsive  to  our  cooler  judgments,  were  wisdom  and  siib- 
limity  before  the  juries  over  whom  he  waved  his  wand; 
Before  a  higher  audience  he  might  have  been  a  model  of 
sustained  dignity; — mingling  with  those  men  he  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  the  language  that  reached  their  hearU, 
Curran  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish  jury  was  first  of  the 
first.  He  skirmished  round  the  field,  trying  every  point 
of  attack  with  unsuspected  dexterity,  still  pressing  on,  till 
the  decisive  moment  was  come,  when  he  developed  his 
force,  and  poured  down  his  whole  array  in  a  mass  of 
matchless  strength,  originality^  and  grandeur.  It  was  in 
this  originality  that  a  large  share  of  his  fascination  con- 
sisted. The  course  of  other  great  public  speakers  may  in 
general  be  predicted  from  their  outset ;  but  in  this  man, 
the  mind,  always  full,  was  always  varying  the  direction  of 
its  exuberance;  it  was  no  regular  stream,  rolling  down  in 
a  smooth  and  straight-forward  volume; — it  had  the  way- 
ward beauty  of  a  mountain  torrent,  perpetually  delighting 
the  eye  with  some  unexpected  sweep  through  the  wild  and 
the  picturesque,  always  rapid,  always  glancing  back  sun- 
shine, till  it  swelled  into  sudden  strength,  and  thundered 
over  like  a  cataract.  For  his  noblest  images  there  was  no 
preparation,  they  seemed  to  come  spontaneously,  and  they 
came  mingled  with  the  lightest  products  of  his  mind.  It 
was  the  volcano  flinging  up  in  succession  curls  of  vapour, 
and  fiery  rocks ;  all  from  the  same  exhaustless  depths,  and 
with  the  same  unmeasured  strength  to  which  the  light  and 


of  jtbpa^  0f§ef^h^%,  w4  repeat  it,  tl^at  tp  feel  ttie  full  g^^ 
of  die  iffaoi  be  .9iU9t  b^ve  ))ee9  b^^4*  t}i#  eloqneqqe  ifM 
PQt  a  $|:u4Jioii?ly  d^lt^ed  9Jf4  ff^^blj  fed  ^fMP^,  bj^t  a  Jo^cjplp 
blaziag  <opl7  w^  tbe  xgwe  bn^tb  aiv}  brUUfu^*  i99 
i|;  w^  tbe  QHMT^  )^oadlf  wd  ho^ldly  99^a^e4 :  U  Wf^  Qi^ 
a  lapi^,  to  Jivfs  ^  bis  tp^«  Uk  jfxii^^  ypieepbes  ^e 
befpr«  HI,  fM^l  >9f  dbue  ^rr^ra  f^  mighit  <;0Qvict  b^  ipf  ?ti 
jB^lTMagAnft  iw^gifiaticiD  ^d  a  pi^ryerted  ta^t^  ^ut  ^bw 
Umm?  are  U>  be  brpjught  4n  it^pfeach^ne^t  ^^ainst  tbe  gr^ 
KWat(»f,  in  must  bfe  rem^ppiibere^i  thsu  tb^y  wer^  sp^kea  % 
4  tmmfh,  mhich  4bey  g^io^d  ^  ,tbat  w^  .are  npi^  paiwJAg 
PFer  ibe  rudeaewi  aqd  imwieldines^  of  the  weapon^  of  fiif 
dei4,  wMbojiK  referenpfe  to  tbe  giwf js  band  .tbat  w^tb  tJ)^fipi 
dr^OiW  tbe  field*  C»fj[B^'$  pai^^jliessneas  of  iamf^  \^  do^e 
.tbi»  4isboDpttr  tf)  bis  memory^  We  bare  but  tbe  frag«- 
mwtA  fii  bis  mv^d,  afid  fti;?  ii^veitigatiog  ^bose  glorio|i> 
lielique9>  ^epamted  and  mv^tik/^,  like  tbe  9c|ilpt|irep 
of  tbe  Pair  tb€^on;  while  tb^y  o^bt  to  baye  .beeog«iZ^  oa 
^be^e  ibe  great  tQapAer  had  plaqed  tbeooiy  jvrbere  all  ,tbeir 
fibad^  aod  fi^resh^te^ipgs  were,relief  £|ip^  vigo^irr-ima^f 
Above  image,  ridiog  M  f^oportioaed  aad  ,cqaaiepi;9te4 
.bie^ty.;  asatatue^opitbe  faceof,^  t^i¥ple* 

*^  Hh  lOaiifeer  io  .p^M^liaQ^eat  wt^  l^s  lae^ipQr^le.  Bat 
^fpauae  lay  jp  ao  deficieacy  of  i;bo$e  ppwers  which  g^y« 
weight  ip  a  Ii^gialativ^  a^setpbly.  In  ^e  few  .instaf^^  it^ 
rWbiob  bis  feelings  <topk  ?  pfurt^  he  elicited  ^tbe  saioe  adipi- 
jratipa  which  had  follo,^e4  biflfi  through  his  profe^iona/ 
t^Ciitts*  But  hi«^  Jot  had  beep  x:a^t  in  tbe  (?Q^xt»  of  ,lt^w, 
.and  bi^  Ufa  was  thece.  ,He  oaaxe  iptp  ^be  bouse  qf  cqffi^ 
jgmi»  fi^qaried  by  tbe4aji;,  and  reltu^t^apt  to.prge.h^q[^s<^lf.tp 
fti^rl^Qiis  Tepd^red  less  imperiops  by  tbe  cropd  of  ,«i[bie 
(IPQP  who  fppght  the  batjl^le  of  oppositioii.r--,Ij[is  j^eperal 
t^pee^bas  io.parliaipentweite  the  sports  ofrtbe  mopieat,  tbe 
jjfrresp^tibleoverjQiovir.of  a  biunprpus  disdain  of , bis  afliters^ry. 

^Sejteft.tbe  heavy  ar^s , to  ^ the  babvtRafl  aombatapl^  .^qi4 
laropsed.buaself  -with  Jigbt  aa^  b«^(^ripg.  bpatilUy.  H^ 
ibi9  shaft  wa^  dimded^f^dcbi^.sMb^i^y^^s^uretto  ipsipHft^ 
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its  way,  where  there  wa»  a  mortal  pang  lx>  be  innraag*  With 
such  gifts  nrhfit  tnigiit  not  such  a  oiaa  have  been,  raoioTed 
from  the  low  prejudtces,  and  petty  fectioaey  aatl  desperate 
ejects  that  thickeaed  the  atmosphere  of  public  life  m 
Irelaudy  into  the  large  prospects,  and  noble  and  healthful 
lapiratioBs  that  elated  the  spirit  in ,  thSa  c6uaitry»  then 
Jising  to  that  summit  of  emineaoe  from  vhidi  the  world 
M  last  iies  be&eath  her !  If  it  were  pennitted  to  enicf  inl0 
the  recesses  of  such  a  mind,  some  painful  cottscioufloaess  of 
this  fai;e  wouM  probably  have  been  found  to  aooonat  for 
that  occasional  irritation  a»d  ^spleen  of  Jneart,  wbh  whiok 
he<shaded  his  pablic  life,  and  disgoised  the  homa^  wUkeh 
he  most  have  felt  for  a  coantry  like  England.  It  asiu^ 
have  been  nothing  inferior  to  this  hitler  sense  of  utser 
expulsion,  which  could  have  made  sueh  a  being,  gating 
upon  her  unclouded  glory,  lift  his  voice  only  to  tell  her 
how  he  hated  her  beams.  He  must  have  mentally  mea- 
sured his  strength  with  her  mi^ty  vtew;  Burke  and  Pitt 
and  Fox  wene  then  nioving  in  their  courses  above  llbe 
eyes  of  ihe  worid,  great  luminariei^  passing  ov«r  in 
different  lOFbits,  but  adl  illustrating  the  same  superb  and 
general  system.  He  had  one  uaoment  not  unlike  theirs. 
But  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1780  was  too  brief  £or  the 
labours  or  nhe  cdebrity  ^of  patriotism,  and  this  powerful 
and  eccentric  mind,  after  rushioig  from  its  obscuration  just 
near  enough  to  be  mingled  with^  and  glow  in  the  system, 
was  again  hurried  away  to  chilhiess  ^and  darkoeas  beyond 
the  gaze  of  mankind. 

"  The  details  of  Currants  private  fife  are  for  the'hrogra* 
pher.  But  of  that  portion  which,  lying  between  public 
labonm  anddomealic  privacy,  fofmstthe  chief  ground  for 
the  individual  character,  we  maj  speak  with  no  slight 
panegyric.  Pew  men  of  his  means  of  inflicting  pain 
cottid  have  been  more  reluctant  to  use  them;  few  men 
whose  ii^es  peased  in  cominual  public  conflict  could  have 
liad  fewer  personal  enemies,  and  perhaps  no  man  of  his 
time  has  left  sincerer  regrets  among  his  personal  friends* 
He  was  fond  <tf  encouraging  the  rising  talent  of  his  pro- 
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fession,  and  gave  his  advice  and  bis  praise  ungrudgingly, 
wherever  they  might  kindle  or  direct  a  generous  emulation. 
As  a  festive  companion  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
unequalled ;  and  has  left  on  record  more  of  the  happiiest 
strokes  of  a  fancy  at  once  classic^  keen^  and  brilliant,  than 
the  most  habitual  wit  of  the  age.  It  may  yet  be  a  lesson 
worth  the  memory  of  those  who  feel  themselves  neglected 
by  nature,  that  with  all  his  gifts,  Curran's  life  was  not  that 
one  which  would  satisfy  a  man  desirous  of  bejng  happy. 
Bat  let  no  man  imagine  that  the  possession  of  the  most 
fortunate  powers,  is  an  excuse  for  error,  still  less  an 
obstruction  to  the  sense  of  holy  obedience;  our  true 
emblem  is  in  the  Archangel,  bending  with  the  deepest 
homage,  as  he  rises  the  highest  in  intellectual  glory t"-^ 
Oc/oJcr  20,  18 17. 


SiK  JAMES  CALDWELL 

TV  AS  descended  from  a  family  w^ich  came  over  from. 
Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  was  settled  at  Ross  Bay,  afterwards  called 
Castle  Caldwell,  in  Fermanagh.  He  was  created  a  baronet, 
June  23,  1683.  At  the  Revolution  his  services  were  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  appears  by  the  following  case 
enclosed  in  a  petition  to  King  William. 

The  State  qfthe  Case  qfSir  James  CoMweUj  Bar*. 

That  he  staid  in  Ireland  in  all  the  late  troubles  at  and  near  EnniskiiUir, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  and  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment  of  foot 
and  two  troops  of  horse,  at  his  own  charge,  and  kept  the  same  at  the  great 
passes  at  Belleck  and  Donegal,  between  Conaught  and  the  province  of 
Ulster,  which  was  of  soch  consequence,  that  it  hindered  commonicatioa 
between  the  enemies  in  the  said  province  of  Conaoght  (which  were  very 
Dunerons)  from  joining  or  recruiting  those  besieging  Londonderry. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  was  besieged  with  a  detached  party 
from  Colonel  Sarsfield,  of  about  the  number  of  two  thousand  foot,  and  three 
troops  of  dragoons,  about  the  3rd  of  May,  1689,  and  was  forced  to  send  to 
Enniskillin,  Castle  Hume,  and  other  neighbouring  garrisons,  fof  relief, 
which  came  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  joined  the  forces,  which  Sir  James 
Caldwell  had,  who  then  fought  the  enemy  nehr  Sir  James's  house,  and 
routed  them,  killing  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  took  seventy  prisoners, 
^0  cannon,  many  small  arms,  aod  about  forty  horses,  from  the  enom^. 
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That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  also  placed  bis  son  Hagh  Caldwell  in 
the  garrison  of  Donegal,  over  three  companies  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  bone, 
being  the  next  garrison  to  Londonderf^  the  protestants  were  possessed  of, 
which  was  of  snch'conseqnence,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  masters  of  k^ 
the  Whole  comtry  about  Knniskillin  mnst  have  submitted  to  them. 

That  the  said  Hugh  Caldwell  had  several  offers  of  money  and  preferment 
from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  surrender  the  place,  but  always  told  him  he 
Would  defend  it  to  the  last ;  as  appears  afterwai^s  by  the  defence  he  made 
against  the  Duke,  who  attacked  him  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  burnt  somt 
part  of  the  town,  but  was  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss,  which  Colonel 
Luttrel  can  give  an  account  of;  as  also  of  the  said  Sir  James's  vigilant  and 
faithful  behaviour  in  the  defence  of  that  country. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  went  in  an  open  boat  from  Donegal  to 
Miyor-General  Kirk  by  sea,  forty  leagues,  on  the  most  dangerous  coast  an 
tiiat  kingdom,  not  having  any  other  way  to  have  communication  with  him, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  condition  of  that  country,  to  which  he  was  then 
a  stranger,  and  to  get  arms  and  ammunition  from  him,  which  were  greatly 
wanting  to  arm  the  naked  men  in  the  country.  Some  time  after,  the  said 
Sir  James  Caldwell  was  sent  back'  with  Colonel  Wolsely,  Colonel  Tiffimy, 
Colonel  Wynne,  and  some  ammunition,  by  the  said  miyor-general,  who  then 
gave  the  said  Sir  James  a  commission  to  be  colonel  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of 
Korse  independent,  as  by  the  said  commissions  will  appear;  that  within 
four' of  five  days  after  they  landed  their  men  were  forced  to  fight  Liente> 
nant>G«Deral  M acarty,  and  obtained  a  great  victory  against  him,  as  has 
been  heard. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  met  Duke  Schomberg  when  he  landed  at  Carick- 
fergus,  and  staid  the  siege  of  that  place ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Dundalk 
with  the  Duke,  and  staid  that  campaign  with  him,  till  about  a  week  before 
he  decamped,  which  the  now  Duke  Schomberg  vdll  certify. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  expended  in  money,  arms,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries,  to  support  those  troops,  which  were  raised  for  the 
king's  service,  and  what  he  lost  by  the  destruction  of  his  tovm,  houses, 
iron  mills,  stud  of  horses,  and  stock  of  black  cattle,  and  other  essential 
losses,  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

That  the  said  Sir  James's  second  son  also  suffered  very  much,  by  cattle 
and  provisions  taken  from  him  by  our  own  ermy  at  Bally  Shannon,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  garrison,  without  which  they  could  not  have  sus- 
tained. 

That  the  said  James  Caldwell  had,  after  the.  campaign  at  Dundalk,  a 
rej^im^nt  of  dragoons,  and  a  regiment  of  foot  quartered  in  his  house  and 
town  of  Belleek,  which  did  him  much  damage,  and  destroyed  many  things, 
which  he,  with  so  much  difficulty,  saved  from  the  enemy. 

That  also  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  conveyed 
several  quantities  of  powder  from  Dublin,  by  his  commands,  to  Enniskillin, 
and  other  garrisons  thereabout,  to  the  hazard  of  her  life,  as  may  appear  by 
my  Lord  Capel's  report,  upon  a  reference  to  him. 

The  troth  of  the  above  statemeat  was  lupported  by 
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varioirs  documents  from  the  lord-lieotenanl  and  other 
officers  of  the  king.  His  majesty,  in  recompence  of  his 
sf  rvicesy  bestowed  upoa  him  in  cuitQiUam,  for  seven  years, 
the  whole  of  the  forfeited  Bagnai  estate,  then  let  for  8000/. 
per  annum ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  Bagnai  family,  and  Sir  James  was  to  be  otherwise 
provided  fort    He  died  in  1717. 


HUME  CALDWELL, 

Who  in  the  compass  of  a  very  short  life,  obtained  mom 
military  glory  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  individuals 
who  have  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  was  the  third 
BOtt  of  Sir  John  Caldwell,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  and  great 
grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  preeedtog  article.  Po** 
sessed  of  all  those  warm  and  generous  feelings  so  peculiar 
to  the  Irish,  blended  with  a  share  of  that  uncalculating 
ardour  of  nind,  more  honourable  than  profitablei#  which 
has  sdso  been  considered  their  characteristic,  he  ivse 
deservedly  and  rapidly  to  high  military  honours. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  173^,  aud  being  intended  for 
the  anirersity,  was  iostrncted  iii  the  Latin  and  Greek  laiv 
guages,  under  a  private  tutor,  till  he  was  aboiU  fourteen 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  had  made  considerable 
:pffogre«i  'm  boib* 

Ht8  brother,  Sir  J«mes,  having  distinguished  hiqisdf  la 
the  army  of  the  Empress  Queen,  to  Whose  notice  be  bad 
tkus  recommended  himself,  she  made  him  an  offer  of 
4iikiiig  ooe  of  his  brotbeiifl  iiito  her  ^ervice^  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  favour  of  Hume,  who  was  therefore  placed  in  a 
!Prench  academy  at  Dublin^  to  leaim  the  modern  languages 
and  mathematics.  Here^  being,  though  so  young,  troubled 
with  some  sjmp^oxm  of  tl^e  gout,  he  gave  a  speciosen  of 
that  fiTlnnesS  and  «etf*deniai  which  were  hi<s  ^haiiacteris- 
tlcs,by  abstaining,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  master, 
from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors^  and  during  a  year 
that  he  remained  there,  was  never  known  to  depart  once 
!rom  ^isjrule. 


Id  thi&  ^ea^  IHO,  On  the  Muditisidn  of  the  peaot^  hift 
bhytfaei*  4«iitt«d  the  impermt  seiryice^  and  ntariled  to  Lon-f 
ddti,  Wbff her  Hiltee  repdi%d,  aod  vofl  fiiniislled  by  faioD 
^tth  \Hietd  of  recOtH&iendlitiM  to  MamlMi  Kodigftegg^  & 
letter  of  credit  on  Baron  Aguilar  for  a  1000/.  and  SOOi^  in 
iboniey,  lirilh  ^hi^,  Abd  tt  y^iet  acquaiiitttd  with  t3u  lun- 
gtlafge,  he  set  out  on  hi«  journey  to  Vienna. 

They  \(r  ere  to  go  in  the  sflige  ooaoh  to  Harwidi,  and  th^ 
bkggkgld  baitlMg  b^ik  setiit  to  the  inn  tbe  mgfat  before,  they 
were  to  meet  it  ih^  nelct  inorning*  By  some  i^egligenceor 
other,  howeV^r^  th«y  did  »»  ItfHve  till  the  ooach  had  been 
^ne  at;  least  h^f  an hoan  iTIIei^rvant  proposed  tfediang  post 
Hon^es,  but  Hnmeteftsed,  sbyiirg>  he  was  resolved  that  no 
Aew  ekpenie  afaoaf d  aci^rde  from  his  want  of  diligence  or 
p«nttiraHty^  ^wd  iiisisted  on  thAt  trying  to  orertake  tbe 
doaeh  ob  feOl?.  Th^  a^oot^tigly  set  out  runciiiig  dntil  tfaey 
were  out  of  bi^atb,  and  walkibg  till  tbey  Wefie  able  to  ran 
agaih ;  hvtl  t^ith  ^1  theii^eii:>^rtiot]S  they  isouid  aot  reach  the 
coach  tin  they  c^me  to  th^  place  whet^  it  «to|)ped  for  the 
passengek-s  to  breakfast.  They  ^w  cakulated  on  a  com* 
fbVtable  jotlrney  tihe  rest  of  their  Way,  but  onfortanatdy> 
the  places  ^Hiieh  had  been  tiricen  for  tbeito>  were  filled  by 
two  women.  HWme-s  gallatatry  wottld  not  p^nnt  him  lo 
a%sett  his  ti^t ;  he  therefote  eotasplrinented  the  femalea 
with  the  places,  and  went  tbe  rest  of  the  journey  with  bi» 
attend^bt  'crn  the  outside. 

On  hrs  arri^^al  fk  Vietina,  4tfe  Wi»  recdv«d  by  Marshal 
Koiirgsegg  and  his  kudy,  with  os^tks  of  aa  almost  parental 
iiBectidn,'and  th^y  bdng  per^dtis  of  high  disdacdon,  he 
iaiagfned  'that  he  afoo  'o«ight  ^o  dapport  «hat  characlerw 
For  this  ^rpose  'he  took  eicpefnsive  lodgings^  kept  a  cha^ 
riot,  a  runm Ag  fOotman,  ^nd  k  hussar,  and  was  admitted 
ihto  die  highest  circles;  btft  tit  the  olose  <of  sboot  five 
Weeks^  finding  bis  stock  of  cash  much  dimioished,  and 
having  fonfnred  a  resdkitibo  not  to  have  reoourse  to  the 
letter  of  credit  which  he  possessed,  he  determined  to  repair 
ittiiiiedldftiily  ^to  lihe  corps  in  which  ^be  was 'to  serve ;  be, 
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Aerefore  expressed  to  the  marshal  a  wish  to  obtain  ao 
audience  of  the  Empress  Queen.  The  marshal  highly 
approved  of  this  undertaking,  and  immediately  procured 
him  that  honour,  her  majesty  being  always  easy  of 
access* 

-  When  introduced  to  her  majesty,  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
animated  speech  in  the  French  language,  his  resolution  to 
devote  himself  entirely  and  for  ever  to  her  service,  and 
his  determination  either  to  rise  to  a  distinguished  com- 
mand in  her  armies,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 

The  empress  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  spirited, 
yet  modest  address,  that  she  told  him  she  did  not  at  all 
doubt  of  his  efforts  in  her  service,  and  said  some  obliging 
things  of  the  Irish;  inquired  very  graciously  after  his 
brother,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  she  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Marshal  Konigsegg  for  preferment^  who 
was  himself  very  much  inclined  to  serve  him* 

After  quitting  the  empress,  he  repaired  to  the  marshal, 
and  begged  to  be  sent  to  his  regiment,  where  be  said  he 
would  serve  and  improve  himself  in  learning  the  language 
and  his  duty,  till  his  excellency  should  think  proper  to 
honour  him  with  a  commission.  The  marshal  gave  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  who  was  then  at  the  head-quarters, 
at  Coningsgratz* 

Hume  immediately  went  to  his  lodgings,  discharged  his 
Servants,  and  paid  all  his  debts  after  which,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  he  had  but  two  gold  ducats  left.  This  was  a 
blow  that  completely  disQpncerted  all  his  measures,  as  it 
disabled  him  from  appearing  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army, 
a  station  very  incompatible  with  his  present  circumstances, 
as  he  continued  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  touch  his 
letter  of  credit.  Still,  however,  determined  upon  learning 
the  language  and  military  discipline  of  the  country,,  with- 
out losing  time  in  fruitless  regret,  he  paicked  up  his 
clothes  and  other  ornaments,  and  deposited  them  all  at 
^is  banker's   except  the  worst  suit,  which  he  wore ;  even 
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this,  howerer,  wtte  too  good  for  his  preiietit  poirpose ;  lie^ 
tbercforey  exchanged  it  for  worse  with  a  Jew  dealer  id 
seoond^baod  ddthe». 

He  deBtro5'<^d  the  tnarshd'd  letter,  which  could  now  be- 
of  no  service  io  himyand  thus  equipped^  the  compaofoti  o^ 
princes^  the  friend 'Qf. Count  Konigsegg,  the  possessor  of 
a  splendid  botel>  and  a  gilt  chariot,  who  had  kept  a-  hussar, 
and  an  opera  girl,  figured  at  court,  and  had  an  audience 
from  the  empress,  and  was  possessed  of  a  letter  of  credit 
for  a  1000/.  (animated  by  the  shtne  spirit  which  had,  ii^hen 
he  suffered  the  stage-coach  to  leave  him  behind,  urged 
him  rather  to  overtake  it  on  foot  than  incur  the  expense 
of  hirtffg  horses  bjT  bis  delay)  set  out  from  Vienna  alone, 
on  foot,  in  a  mean  habit,  and  with  an  empty  pocket,  for 
that  army,'  in  which  he  was  to  rise  by  his  merit,  to  a  dis*' 
tinguished  Command.  Having  arrived  at  a  village  near 
Prague,  where  a  party  of  Konigscgg's  regiment  was 
quartered,  he  enlisted  by  a  feigned  name  as  a  private  sol- 
dier. In  this  humble  station  he  made  so  great  a  progress 
in  the  language,  and  behaved  with  so  much  diligence,  as 
to  be  particularly  noticed  by  the  lieutenant  who  com-* 
inanded  the  party. 

In  aboat  two  months  time,  Konigsegg  wrote  to  the 
colonel,  inquiring  after  Hume  Caldwell,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  an  ensign's  commission  for  him.    The  colonel, 
in  great  astonishment,  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  marshal, 
that  he  knew  no  such  person,  nor  had  he  ever  received  any 
recommendation  of  him,  neither  had  any  such  person  joined 
the  regiment.     The  marshal  in  his  reply,  expressed  great 
regard  for  the  young  gentleman,  and  directed  inquiry  to 
be  made  after  him.     Inquiry  was  immediately  made,  but 
no  tidings  could  be  heard;  at  last,  somebody  informed' 
the  colonel,  that  there  was  an  Irish  soldier  at  certain  quar* 
ters,  who  might  possibly  know  something  of  him.     He 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  the  colonel,  asking  him  if 
he  knew  of  any  such  person,  mentioning,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  a  commission  ^ent  down  for  him,  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  answer,  that  he  was  the  man. 
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The  lieutenant  under  whom  he  bad  enlisted^  liaving  com- 
mended him  in  the  highest  terma,  these  circumstances  were 
communicated  by  the  colonel  to  the  marshal,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter to  the  empress,  who  soon  after  gave  him  a  lieutenancy. 
He  continued  to  apply  himself  very  diligently  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  but  an  accident  happened  to  him  which 
was  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life  and  prospects  at  once. 
Reading  one  night  in  bed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  candle 
falling  from  bis  handi  set  fire  to  the  curtains;  he  was, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  time  to  save  the 
house  from  destruction,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room  was  consumed ;  on  account  of  which  the 
people  of  the  house  obtained  the  sequestration  of  half  his 
pay,  till  the  damage  was  made  good.  This  involved  him 
in  great  distress,  but  he  acquiesced  without  complaint. 
The  circumstance,  however,  soon  became  known,  and 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  large  convent  of  Irish  fran- 
ciscans  established  at  Prague,  one  of  the  fathers  of  which, 
happening  to  have  known  Sir  John  Caldwell,  our  young 
hero's  father,  in  Ireland,  gave  this  account  of  him  to  the 
fraternity : — '*  Sir  John,'*  said  he,*4bough  a  staunch  protes- 
tant,  always  treated  the  Roman  catholics  with  hum^ty 
and  tenderness :  in  particular,  one  stormy  day,  when  it 
rained  very  hard,  be  discovered  a  priest  with  his  congre- 
gation, at  mass  under  a  hedge :  and  instead  of  taking  that 
opportunity  of  blaming'  them  for  meeting  so  near  his 
house,  he  ordered  his  cows  to  be  driven  out  of  a  neigh-^ 
bouring  cow-house,  and  signified  to  the  priest  and  people 
that  they  might  take  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  finish 
their  devotion  in  peace.  It  ill  becomes  us,  therefore, 
brethren,"  said  he,  ''  to  see  the  son  of  Sir  John  Caldwell 
distressed  in  a  strange  country,  remote  from  all  his  friends, 
without  affording  him  assistance." 

The  fraternity,  having  beard  this  account,  contrived^  by 
mutual  consent,  to  have  the  debt  paid^  unknown  to  young 
Caldwell,  wbo^  shortly  afterwards,  being  advanced  to  a 
company,  presented  them  with  treble  the  sum,  and  returned 
his  brother's  letter  of  credit.    From  this   time  be  was 
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sctiTely  engaged  id  the  duties  of  his  professioD,  in  which 
he  rose  gradually  but  rapidly.  He  was  of  great  service  in 
cutting  off  the  convoys,  and  annoying  the  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
during  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  particularly  in  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  gpreat  convoy,  the  loss  of  which  com- 
pelled Frederic  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  action  he  so 
highly  distinguished  himself,  as  to  be  made  a  major  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  General  Laudohn  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  military 
order. 

In  the  campaign  of  1760,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  two  battalions,  four  hundred  croats,  and  two  squad- 
rons of  hussars,which  formed  the  advanced  guard  before  the 
battle  of  Landshut,  in  which  memorable  battle  he  forced 
the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  from  three  formidable  entrench- 
ments, made  himself  master  of  the  hill,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  taking  of  General  Fouquet,  who  commanded 
the  Prussian  army.  All  the  other  field-officers  of  his 
regiment  being  wounded  in  this  action,  he  commanded  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  being  sent  to 
Glatz,  contributed  much  to  the  taking  of  that  important 
fortress.  The  army  of  General  Laudohn  being  entirely 
routed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Lignitz,  Caldwell, 
observing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  horse  to  charge, 
by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  spirit  and  presence  of  mind, 
gave  the  commanding  officers  orders  in  &e  general's 
name  to  advance,  and  placing  himself  at  their  bead,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Prussians, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  retreat  of  almost  half  of  the 
army,  which  was  dispersed  and  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
For  this  important  service  he  was  immediately  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign always  commanded  the  advanced  or  rear-guard  of 
Laudohn's  army,  when  on  a  march« 

At  the  storming  of  Schweidnitz,  he  acted  as  that  gene- 
ral's immediate  instrument,  being  put  at  the  he^d  of  a  con- 
siderable corps;  and  the  assault  being  entirely  left  to  him. 
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which,  although  he  bad  never  before  been  in  that  fortress^ 
he  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  himself  leading  one 
of  the  most  difRcult  and  dangerous  attacks.  He  succeeded 
at  the  first  onset,  and  being  the  first  field-ofiiicer  that 
entered  the  town,  was  sent  to  Dresden  and  to  Marshal 
Daun  with  an  account  of  the  success,  and  was  immediately 
made  a  coloneL  To  follow  him  through  all  the  battles 
and  sieges  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  these  cam- 
paigns, would  be  giving  a  history  of  Laudohn's  army; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  be  was  in  every  action  of  consequence 
in  which  that  army  was  engaged,  and  was  honoured  by  so 
much  of  the  general's  confidence  as  to  be  very  frequ^itly 
employed  above  his  rank,  in  preference  to  many  older 
officers. 

He  bad  received  two  severe  wounds,  in  cutting  off  the 
king  of  Prussia's  convoy  at  Olmutz,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  left  for  dead,  and  a  slight  one  at  the 
escalade  of  Schweidnitz.  In  July  1762,  a  short  time 
before  the  last^siege  of  that  fortress,  he  was  ordered  thither 
by  Daun  to  assist  in  its  defence.  On  the  8th  of  August 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  9th  he  commanded 
a  well-conducted  sally.  On  the  13th,  at  night,  be  coo^ 
docted  a  second,  in  which  he  was  struck  by  an  iron 
cartridge  ball,  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  his  left 
arm,  which  broke  the  articulation  of  hiB  shoulder,  and 
driving  the  limb  with  great  force  against  his  side,  caused 
a  violent  and  extensive  contusion,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  surgeon  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
fracture.  He  appeared  %q  greatly  better  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  as  to  give  hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  on  the 
18th  such  an  alteration  for  the  worse  had  taken  place^  as 
gave  a  certain  presage  of  his  death.  About  seven  o'clock 
that  evening  he  sent  for  a  particular  friend, CaptainSulli van, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers  in  Konigsegg's 
regiment;  but  as  he  was  upon  duty,  he  could  not  leavehis 
post  till  he  was  relieved,  which  was  about  nine.  As  soon 
as  he  came  into  the  room,  the  colonel  said  to  him,  ^'  My 
dear  Sullivan,  as  you  have  known  me  intimately  several 
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years,  you  know  that  I  never  feared  the  hour  that  is  now 
come :  I  find  so  strange  an  alteration  in  myself  since  yes- 
terday,  and  have  sensations  so  different  from  all  I  ever  felt 
before,  that  I  think  it  impossible  I  should  live  through  thi^ 
night  t  th^  only  favour  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  yoa 
would  acquaint  my  mother  and  brothers  that  I  die  like  an 
honest  man,  who  always  had  bis  duty  in  view;  tell  them, 
that  I  always  had  my  family  and  country  at  heart,  and 
that  it  was  the  constant  study  of  my  life  to  do  them 
honour^  As  God  is  now  calling  me  from  this  world, 
I  desire  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  all  his  goodness  to  me 
in  it,  which  has  been  very  extraordinary,  for  all  my  under*- 
takings  have  been  crowned  with  success;  I  am  still  ttiore 
thankful  that  I  have  now  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 
and  that  I  can  die  not  only  with  resignation,  but  comfort." 

After  this,  Mr.  Sullivan  remained  with  him  the  whole 
iligbt,  he  settled  his  affairs,  told  him  what  he  owed,  and 
what  he  possessed ;  a  person  was  sent  for  to  make  his  will, 
by  which  he  directed  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  gave  pecu- 
niary rewards  to  all  his  servants,  appointing  Captain  Sul- 
livan his  executor:  the  rest  of  the  night  he  spent  with  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  talking  of  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  family. 

At  eight  Captain  Sullivan  left  him,  but  returned  again 
at  ten,  when  he  found  him  delirious.  He  staid  till  twelve, 
when  the  last  agony  coming  on>  he  could  no  longer  sustain 
the  pain  it  gave  him  to  be  present  at  such  a  scene,  and 
therefore  retired.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  IQthof  Augu«t,  1762^  the  colonel  died,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  next  day,  in  a 
kind  of  a  chapel  or  grotto,  in  the  Lutheran  church-yard, 
which  is  reserved  for  persons  of  distinction. 

Thus  died  in  the  post  of  honour,  at  th^  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  Colonel  Hum^  Caldwell,  sincerely  and  deservedly 
lamented  by  the  empress,  the  general,  and  the  whole  army. 
To  what  high  rank  and  honours  such  an  ardent  spirit  and 
such  high  professional  skill  might  have  elevated  him,  had 
the  lived,  may  be  conjectured  from,  this  faint  sketch  of  $. 
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life,  short  but  bi^Uiant.  Indeed,  had  he  survived  this 
fatal  siege,  he  would  have  been  immediately  appointed  a 
general,  and  also  chamberlain  to  their  imperial  majesties, 
as  appears  by  letters  since  received  by  his  brother,  Sir 
James.  The  regret  felt  by  such  a  man  as  General  Laudohn, 
for  his  death,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  worth;  we  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  article  by  the  following  translation 
of  a  letter  from  that  general  to  Colonel  Lockhart,  on  the 
subject. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  sallies  that  have  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  our  loss  has  not 
been  very  considerable ;  the  greatest  that  we  have  suffered 
is  by  the  death  of  Cplonel  Chevalier  de  Caldwell,  who,  in 
one  of  the  sallies,  which  was  conducted  by  him,  as  well  as 
many  others,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded,  of  which 
be  died  in  three  days  after. 

"I  have  no  occasion  to  represent  to  you  the  very  great 
and  just  affliction  I  have  suffered  x>n  account  of  his  death. 
You  know  very  well  how  much  I  honoured  and  esteemed 
that  worthy  officer,  who,  by  his  intrepidity  and  courage, 
which  was  so  natural  to  him,  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  qua* 
lities,  had  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  universal  esteem  of  the  public.  His 
memory  shall  be  for  ever  dear  to  me ;  indeed  he  is  univer- 
sally lamented. 

''As  I  know  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  you, 
I  am  persuaded  this  account  will  give  you  the  greatest 
affliction.  I  entreat  that  you  would  acquaint  his  family, 
and  in  particular  his  brother  the  count,  with  this  melan- 
choly event ;  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
acquaint  them  with  it,  and  1  myself,  on  this  occasion^  ai^ 
very  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  Dated  at  Shiobe,  the  27th  of  August,  176£." 


HENRY  CALDWELL, 

Great  grandson  of  Sir  James,  and  brother  of  Hume 
Caldwell,  served  as  captain  of  the  36th  regiment  of  foot, 
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with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army^  under  the  command 
of  the  great  General  Wolfe.  He  distinguished  himself 
both  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  and  of  Quebec.  He  so 
far  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  the 
generaly  that  he  made  him  live  with  him  in  his  own  family, 
and  expressed  his  esteem  and  regard  for  him  by  leaving 
him  a  legacy  in  his  wilL  After  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  province^  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel-commandant  of  the  British 
militia  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  when  it  was  invested  by 
the  Americans  under  General  Montgomery.  He  distin-. 
guished  himself,  by  his  gallantry  and  skill,  in.  defence  of 
the  fortress,  on  which  account  General  Carleton  sent  him 
home  with  the  important  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  on  which  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival. 


CHARLES  CALDWELL, 

Brothbb  of  the  above  Henry  Caldwell,  was  first-lieute^ 
nant  of  the  Stirling  man-of-war,  when  she  was  ordered 
home  from  America,  upon  which  he  procured  himself  to 
be  removed  to  the  Trident,  that  he  might. assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Canada.  He  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  debarking  the  troops  at  Port,  in  the  island  of  Orleans, 
that  General  Wolfe  took  him  into  his  family,  and  em*' 
ployed  him  as  a  marine  aid-de-camp  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign for  whatever  related  to  the  sea-service.  The  two 
tHTothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  led  on  each  of  them  a  party 
of  grenadiers  at  the  attack  of  Montmorency,  where  Charles 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  a  musket-bali.  He  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  attend  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quebec,  and  was  near  him  when  he  fell.  Hia 
superior  officers  bore  most  decided  testimony  of  his 
extraordinary  merit.  He  died  in  1776,  chiefly  through 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength,  in  raising  men  for 
the  navy. 


W8 


ANDREW  CALDWELL, 

A  LITERARY  character^  wa^  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Caldwelly  Esq*  an  eminent  soHcitori  and  w£id  bom  in  DuIk 
lin^'in  the  year  1732.  He  received  part  of  his  edudition 
In  one  of  theScSotcb  uniTerBities,  from  whebce  he  removed 
to  London,  and  after  having  resided  for  abotit  fite  year^ 
in  the  Temple,  rounded  to  DuMrn,  trhefe  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1760.  Bot  his  father  being  possessed  of  a 
good  estate,  fally  adequate  to  his  son's  wishes,  he  did  hot 
prosecute  with  *^  unremitting  ardour"  the  dull  and  tedious 
study  of  the  law,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
had  quitted  it  altogether.  His  literary  and  stiidious  dis- 
position, conjoined  with  his  tast^  {6t  the  fine  art^,  always' 
ck^cupied  every  leisure  hour,  as  h&  patronised  liberally  all 
those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  various  branched  of  art.  ' 

He  had  made  architecture  the  chief  objest  of  his  study, 
and  about  the  year  1770,  published  anonymously,  some 
very  judicious  *'  Observations  on  the  Public  Buildings  of 
Dublin,"  and  on  some  edifices  which  at  that  period  were 
about  to  be  erected  in  that  city,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  only  other  known  production  of  his  p^n  that 
has  been  published,  is  a  very  curious  ^'i  Account  of  the 
extKiordiQary  Escltpe  of  James  Stewart,  Esq.  (commonly 
called  Athenian  Stewart)  by  being  put  to  death  by  some 
Turics^  in  whose  company  he  happened  to  be  travelling;'' 
ti^e  substance  <xf  -which  bad  been  communicated  to  Mr^ 
Q^dwell.  by  the  late  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  ^of  I>romope,  aS; 
related  to  his  lordship  by  Stewart  himtelf.  Of  ttus^  narra-' 
tive^  of  which  only  a  small  number  was  printed  at  Loodoti/ 
in-)804,  for  the  use  of  the  author's  friends,  it  is  believed 
not  more  than  a  dozen  copies  weie  distributed  in  t3:iis 
qopntry, 

.  Mr.  Caldwell's  Hteraty  taste  naturally  led  him  to> collect 
Sk  large  library,  which  contained  many  rare  volumes,  and 
was  p^ticularly  rich  1*0  botany  and  natural  h^tbry. 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Major-General 
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Cockhum,  near  Brity/  in  the  eouoty  of  Wickk>w^  cmi  the 
2nd  of  J  ply,  1808^  in  the  $evieiity<»»xth  year  of  his  ag^y 
afiter  aa  illoess  of  nearly  three  months  daration; 

His  niannerB  wer^  gentle  and  pleasing^  and  as  }»&  benew 
volence  and  other  virtues  caused  him  to  be  gener^Uy 
riespeeted  through  life,  so  his  urbanity^  TAriety  of  know- 
ledge) and  4gultivated  taste^  endeared  him  to  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved. 


ANDREW  CANTWELL, 

A  PHYSICIAN,  and  a  native  of  Tipperary,  resided  princi- 
pally in  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
dne  in  I74£;  the  same  year  he  published  a  translation' 
into  French,  of  the  acconnt  of  Mrs.  Stephens'  medicine 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder;  and  in  1743,  an 
account  of  SlrHansSloane's  medicines  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes;  also  some  sevei'e  strictures  on  the  practice  of  pro- 
pagating the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  in  the  Philo-^ 
sopfaical  Transactions,  Londoh,  No.  453,  an  account  of  a 
double  child,  a  boy:    He  died  at  Pari^,  July  11,  1764. 


SiE  GUY  CARLETON, 

Lord  Dorchei^ter,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  which  resided  many  years  at  Carletbn,  in  Cumber"- 
land,  from  whence  they  removed  to  Ireland;  He  was  the 
third  ison  of  Christopher  Carleton,  Esq.  of  Newry,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  who  died  in  Ireland  about  1738,  leaving 
a  widow,  \vho  became  the  third  Wife  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Skelton,  and  died  in  1757.  Three  brothrers  of  this^ 
iMustribus  family  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  TVfarston 
Moor,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  espoused  the 
loyal  cause. 

Sir  Guy,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  born  at 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  on  the  5rd  of  September; 
17^4,  and  agreeable  to  the  wishes  Of  his  parents,  was  early 
initiated  Into  the  rudiments  of  the  military  sciences,  being 
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destined  for  the  army,  in  which  capacity  it  was  augored, 
(from  his  great  personal  activity,  and  the  early  proofs  he 
gave  of  courage)  that  he  would  make  a  conspicuous 
fignre ;  and  how  well  the  event  realised  tbeiLmost  sanguine 
expectations,  will  speedily  be  seen. 

While  very  young  be  entered  into  the  guards,  in  which 
corps  he  continued  until  the  year  1748,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  72nd  regl* 
ment.  At  this  period,  he  had  met  with  no  opportunity  of 
giving  an  example  of  his  merit,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  seven  years  war,  his  abilities  were  put  to  an  honourable 
test.  In  1758  he  embarked  with  General  Amherst  for  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  and  in  this  his  first  campaign,  be  gave 
such  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  and  bravery,  as  entitled 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  gave  still  greater  proofs  of  his  courage,  and 
good  conduct,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  the  immortal 
General  Wolfe.  He  rendered  the  cause  some  effectual 
services  during  "this  siege,  and  his  abilities  were  now  so 
conspicuous,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  achievement 
of  a  post  on  the  western  point  of  the  Isle  de  Orleans,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  now  began  to  be 
considered  as  an  able  officer,  and  was  shortly  after  dis- 
patched to  dislodge  the  French  from  Point-au-Trompe,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Quebec,  where  the  enemy 
were  strongly  entrenched ;  in  this  expedition  be  also  suc- 
ceeded, and  forced  the  enemy  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  He  took  a  considerable  part  in  this  difficult  and 
important  siege,  and  at  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  when  the  gallant  Wolfe  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  Carleton  displayed  a  wonderful  activity, 
prudence,  and  presence  of  mind  in  every  part  of  the 
arduous  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The  next  oppor- 
tunity he  had  for  displaying  his  valour,  was  at  the  siege  of 
Belleisle,  where  he  commanded  as  brigadier-general,  with 
which  rank  he  had  been  invested  on  the  spot,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  he  received  his  first  wound,  having 
exposed  himself  to  great  personal  danger  during  the  whole 
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iiege.  In  Febraary  1762,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  in  wbich  capacity  be  embarked  witb  tbe  Earl  of 
Albemarle  for  tbe  siege  of  tbe  Havannab,  wbera  be  was 
likewise  distinguisbed  for  bis  bravery,  and  was  wounded 
in  investing  tbe  Mora  Castle. 

Soon  after  tbe  termination  of  tbis  campaign  a  peace  for 
some  time  interrupted  tbe  military  achievements  of  our 
colonel.  He  was  not,  however,  altogether  idle ;  for  when 
General  Murray  Was  recalled  from  Quebec,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  that  important  place,  and 
at  length  promoted  to  the  government  thereof.  In  tbis  sta« 
tion  he  continued  some  years,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  power  who  appointed  him,  and  to  the  provin« 
cials  over  whom  he  presided.  In  April  1772,  be  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  appointed 
colonel  of  the  forty*seventh  regiment  of  foot.  In  the 
course  of  tbis  year  he  married  Lady  Mary  Howard,  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Effingham. 

In  1775  when  the  American  war  recommenced,  General 
Carleton  had  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  military 
talents.  The  American  congress  having  resolved  to  resort 
to  arms,  began  soon  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Canada,  where 
they  knew  tbe  late  acts  were  very  unpopular,  not  only 
among  the  British  settlers,  but  tbe  French  Canadians 
themselves,  who  having  experienced  the  difference  be- 
tween a  French  and  a  British  constitution,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  tbe  latter.  To  co-operate  with  the  disaffected 
in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  and  suspected 
designs  of  General  Carleton,  the  congress  formed  tbe  bold 
and  hazardous  project  of  invading  that  province.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  depended  chiefly  on  the  celerity  of 
movement,  while  the  British  troops  were  cooped  up  in 
Boston,  and  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. In  August  1 775,  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  marched 
to  Lake  Champlain,  which  they  crossed  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  St.  John's ;  but  Schuyler,  the  American  general^ 
being  taken  ill,  the  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery, 
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who,  being  an  officer  of  great  skill .  and  ability,  detached 
the  Indians  from  the  service  of  General  Carletoh ;  and 
having  received  some  reinforcements  of  artilkry,  be  com- 
pelled the  fort  of  St.  John's  to  surrender  at  discretion  on 
the  2nd  of  November.  Hence  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence, 
he  proceeded  to  Montreal,  which  being  incapableof  defence. 
General  Carleton  wiselv  evacuated,  and  retired  to  Quebec* 
Having  posse&sed  himself  of  Montreal,  Montgomery  made 
dispositions  for  advancing  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Ca* 
nada,  and  there  were  several  circumstances  favourable  to 
his  hopes  of  succeds.  The  works  of  the  town  had  been 
neglected  for  a  long  time  of  peace ;  the  garrison  did  dot 
exceed  eleven  hundred  men,  of  which  few  were  regulars, 
and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaffected  to  the 
framers  of  their  new  constitation,  and  particularly  to  Gene- 
ral Carleton,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  steady  sup^ 
porter  of  that  measure.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to 
defend  Quebec,  amidst  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Ame- 
rican generals,  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  summoned  him 
to  surrender,  which  he  treated  with  contempt,  and  refused 
to  hold  any  correspondence  with  rebels*  The  inhabitants 
too,  displeased  as  they  were  with  their  new  constitation, 
joined  the  British  troops  with  cordial  unanimity^  and  the 
American  commander  unprepared  for  a  regular  siege,  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  place  by  storm.  In  this  attempt 
Montgomery  fell  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whom 
the  garrison,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  from  the 
town  with  great  loss.  After  this  success,  General  Carleton 
shewed  that  his  humanity  was  equal  to  his  valour,  for  he 
treated  all  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  his  bands  with  mild- 
ness, and  softened  the  rigours  of  their  captivity.  Under<- 
elanding  that  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  provincials 
were  scattered  about  the  woods  and  villages,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  discover 
those  miseraSble  people,  afford  them  relief  and  assistance 
at  the  public  expense,  and  assure  them  that  on  their  reco- 
very they  should  have  leave  to  return  to  tiieir  respective 
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homes^  and  that  he  wbuld  not  take  the  advantage  of  their 
deserted  and  distressed  situation  to  make  them  prisoners 
of  war. 

Arnold  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abriaham,  where  he 
fortified  himself,  and  continued  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  the 
following  year  (1776)  but  retired  from  thence  on  the 
arrival  of  an  English  squadron. 

General  Carleton  being  now  reinforced  by  troops,  whicb^ 
added  to  what  he  had,fonned  a  body  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  prepared  for  offensive  operations,  and  the  Americana 
evacuated  their  conquests,  stationing  themselves,  at  Crown 
Point,  whither  the  British  commander  did  not  follow  them  for 
the  present.  An  armament  was  now  prepared  for  crossing 
Lake  Champlain,  in  order  to  besiege  Crown  Point,  and 
Ticonderago.  The  Americans  had  a  considerable  fleet, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  whereas  the  British  bad  not  a  single 
vessel.  The  general  therefore  used  every  effort  to  procure 
the  requisite  naval  force,  but  October  had  commenced 
befcwe  he  was  ready  to  oppose  them.  On  the  1 1th  Octo- 
ber, the  British  fleet  commanded  by  Captain  Pringle,  and 
under  the  direction  of  General  Carleton,  discovered  the 
armament  of  the  enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage  be* 
tween  the  island  of  Valicour  and  the  Western  Main.  Ao 
engagement  commenced,-  and  continued  on  both  sides  for 
several  hours  with  great  intrepidity,  but  a  contrary  wind 
preveiiting  the  chief  British  ships  from  taking  a  part^  and 
night  coming  on,  it  was  thought  prndent  to  discontinue 
the  action,  and  Arnold  took  advantage  of  the  night  to 
retreat. 

The  British  pursued  them  the  next  day,^  and  the  day 
following,  and  the  wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  all 
the  ships  into  action,  overtook .  tbem  a  few  leagues  from. 
Crown  Point.  The  American  commander  unable  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  made  the  best  disposition  which  bis. 
force  permitted'  About  oooo  the  battle  began  and  con- 
tinued with  great  fury  for  two  hours,  but  at  length  the. 
superior  force  and  skill  of  the  British  prevailed.  General 
Carleton  remained  at  Crown  Point  till  Srd  November,  and 
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as  the  winter  was  commencing,  he  did  not  think  it  ad?i* 
sable  to  besiege  Ticonderago.  He  returned  therefore  to 
St.  John's^  whence  he  distributed  his  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  the  following  year,  1777,  an  expedition  being  planned 
from  Canada^  to  effect  a  co-operation  with  the  principal 
British  force,  the  command  of  the  armament  was  con- 
ferred on  General  Burgoyne.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  (for  he  had 
been  created  a  knight  of  the  bath  in  July  1776)  from  his 
official  situation  in  Canada,  his  conduct,  and  especially 
his  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  reasonably  expected 
this  appointment;  he  was  an  older  general,  of  more  mili- 
tary experience,  and  from  his  official  situation  in  Canada, 
had  acquired  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
inhabitants  and  resources.  His  character  commanded 
greater  authority  than  Burgoyne's  had  hitherto  established; 
and  as  no  military  grounds  could  be  alleged  for  super- 
seding Carleton  to  make  room  for  Burgoyne,  his  promo* 
tion  was  imputed  to  parliamentary  influence,  more  than  to 
his  official  talents.  Carleton  disgusted  with  a  preference 
by  no  means  merited,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  appoint- 
ment, resigned  his  goyernment,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Haldinard ;  but  before  he  departed,  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  take  the  field 
with  advantage. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  the  friends  of  his  country  for  his  very  able  and . 
successful  defence  of  Quebec,  and  was  honoured  by  his 
majesty  with  a  red  ribbon,  as  a  mark  of  his  gracious  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  and  services. 

In  August  1777,  Sir  Guy  was  made  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army,  and  in  1781,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief  in  America,  where 
he  remained  until  the  termination  of  the  contest,  when, 
after  an  interview  with  General  Washington,  in  which 
these  two  veterans  congratulated  each  other  on  arriving  at 
the  close  of  a  disastrous  war,  he  evacuated  New  York,  and 
returned  to  England. 
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la  April  1786  he  was  once  more  appointed  goyernor  of 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  services,  was  in  the  following  August 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester  of 
Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  His  lordship  re- 
mained in  this  extensive  government  for  many  years; 
and  returned  at  length  to  England,  where  he  passed  lu$ 
old  age  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  first  at  Kempshot,  near 
Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  at  his  seat 
near  Maidenhead.  He  died  the  10th  November,  1808, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  at  which  time  he  was 
colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  general 
in  the  army. 

He  left  a  numerous  issue,  and  was  succeeded  in  title, 
and  estate,  by  his  grandson,  Arthur  Henry  Carleton,  a 
minor. 


TURLOUGH  CAROLAN, 

Blind  and  untaught,  may  be  considered  as  a  musical 
phenomenon.  This  minstrel  bard,  sweet  as  impressive, 
will  long  claim  remembrance,  and  float  down  the  stream 
of  time,  whilst  harmony  has  power  to  charm.  He  war 
bom  in  the  year  1^70,  in  the  village  of  Nodder,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  lands*  of  Carolans  town, 
which  were  wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  the  family  of 
the  Nugents,  on  their  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  with  King 
Henry  II.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  the  humble  pro- 
prietor of  a  few  acres,  which  afforded  him  a  scanty  sub« 
sistence.  Of  his  mother  little  is  known,  probably  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  in  the  choice  of 
whom,  his  father  was  guided  rather  by  nature,  than  pru* 
deuce.  It  was  in  his  infancy  that  Carolan  was  deprived 
of  bis  sight  by  the  small-pox.  This  deprivation  he  sup* 
ported  with  cheerfulness,  and  would  merrily  say,  ^^  .my 
eyes  are  transplanted  into  my  ears.''  His  musical  genius 
was  soon  discovered,  and  procured  him  many  friends,  who 
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deterMined  to  aid  its  ouItiTatioiiy  aod  at  the  age  of  twelve 
a  proper  master  was  engaged,  to  kistract  him  on  the  harpf 
but  bis  diligence  in  the  regular  modes  of  instruction  was 
not  great,  yet  bis  harp  was  rarely  un^ti^ungi  for  his  iatm* 
tire  genius  assisted  him  in  composition,  whilst  his  fiirgei(s( 
wandered  amongst  the  strings,  in  quest  of  the  sweets  of 
melody.  In  a  few  years  this  ^'  child  of  song''  became 
enaimoured  of  Miss  Bridget  Cruise.  His  barp,  now  inspired 
by  love,  would  only  echo  to  the  sound  ;  though  this  lady 
did  nk)t  give  him  her  hand,  it  is  imagined  she  did  not 
deny  bim  her  heart,  but  like  Apollo,  when  he  caught  at 
the  nymph  ^'  he  filled  his  arms  with  bays,"  and  the  song 
which  bears  her  name,  is  considered  his  chef-ifmtFcret  it 
oaine  warm  from  his  heart,  while  his  genius  was  in  its  full 
vigour. 

Our  bard,  however,  after  a  time,  solaced  himself  for  the 
loss  of  Miss  Cruise,  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Mary  Maguire, 
a  young  lady  of  good  family  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh* 
She  was  gifted  in  a  small  degree  with*  both  pride  and 
extravagance,  but  sh^  was  tbe.wifie  of  bis  choice,  he  loved 
beir. tenderly,  and  lived  harmoniously  with  her.  On  bis 
entering  into  the  connubial  state,  he  fixed  his.  residence 
on  a  small  farm  near  Moshtll,  in.  the  county  of  Leitrim; 
bece:  h^  built  a  neat  little  hoiise^  in  which  he  prao^-i 
tised  hospitality,  on  a  scale  more  suited  to  his  mind 
Aan  to  his  means,  his  profusion  speedily  consumed  the 
piroduee  f^  bis  little  farm,  and  he  was  soon  left  to  Innent 
the  want  of  prudence,  without  which  the  rich  cannot  taste 
of  pleasure  long,  or  the  poor  of  happiness^ 

At.  length  Carolan  eommenced  tbe  profession  of  an 
ifcitieriiat  musieian.  Wherever  he  went^  the.  gates  of  the 
nobility  and  others. were  thrown  open  to  him;  he  wa» re- 
<ieived  with  respeet,  and  a  distinguished  place  assirgned 
bpei'  at  the  table :  ''  Carolan/'  says  Mr.  Ritson,  ^'  seem» 
from  tbp  description  we  have  of  him  to  be  a  genuine 
tepresentative  of  the  ancient  bard.'' 

It  was  during  his  peregrinatk>ns  that  jCardan  composed 
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^1  those  airs  which  are  still  tfact  delight  of  his  countrymen, 
and  which  a  modern  bard  possessed  of  a  congenial  sout 
hath  so  elegantly  adorned. 

He  thought  the  tribute  of  a  song  due  to  every  house  in 
which  he  was  entertained,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  pay  it, 
choosing  for  his  subject^  either  the  head  of  the  family,  or 
die  loveliest  of  its  branches. 

Several  anecdotes  bordering  on  the  miraculous,  are 
recorded  of  Carolan,  and  amongst  others  the  following! 
jrhich  we  are  told,  was  **  a  fact  well  ascertained/' 

''  The  fame  of  Carolan  having  reached  the  ears  of  an 
eminent  Italian  music-master  in  Dublin,  he  put  his  abilities 
to  a  severe  test,  and  the  issue  of  the  trial  confirmed  him, 
bow  well  founded  every  thing  had  been,  which  was  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  our  Irish  bard.  The  method  he  made 
use  of  was  as  follows :  he  singled  out  an  excellent  piece 
of  music,  and  highly  in  the  style  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth ;  here  and  there  he  either  altered  or  mutK 
lated  the  piece,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  one  but 
a  real  judge  could  make  a  discovery.  Carolan  bestowed 
the  deepest  attention  upon  the  performer  while  he  played 
it,  not  knowing,  however,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  trial  of 
his  skill;  and  that  the  critical  moment  was  at  hand,  which 
was  to  determine  his  reputation  for  ever.  He  declared 
it  was  an  admirable  piece  of  music,  but,  to  the  astonish-- 
ment  of  all  present,  said,  very  humorously,  in  his  own 
language,  *Ua  se  air  chois  air  bacaighe/*  that  is,  here  and 
there  it  limps  and  stumbles.  He  was  prayed  to  rectify 
the  errors,  which  he  accordingly  "did.  In  this  state  the 
piece  was  sent  from  Connaught  to  Dublin;  and  the  Italian 
no  sooner  saw  the  amendments  than  he  pronounced  Caro- 
lan to  be  a  true  musical  genius." 

The  period  now  approached  at  which  Carolan's  feelings 
were  to  receive  a  violent  shock.  Jn  the  year  1733,  the 
igirife  of  his  bosom  was  torn  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death, 
and  as  soon  as  the  transport  of  his  grief  was  a  little  sub*^ 
sided,  he  composed  a  monody  teeming  with  harmony  and 
{>petic  beauties.     Carolan  did  not  continue  longxin  this 
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vale  of  sorrow  af^er  the  decease  of  bis  wife.  While  on  k 
visil  Hi  the  house  of  Mrs.  M'Dermoty  of  Alderford,  id  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  he  expired  in  the  month  of  March, 
1738,  in  the  sixty^eighth  year  of  his  age,and  was  interred  in 
the  parish-church  of  Killronan,  in  the  diocese  of  Avedagb, 
but  **  not  a  stone  tells  where  he  lies." 

The  manner  of  his  death  has  been  variously  related;  but 
that  bis  excessive  partiality  for  a  more  sparkling  stream  than 
flows  at  HeUcon,  was  the  cause  of  his  decease^  is  a  point 
that  all  his  biographers  have  agreed  on.  Goldsmith  says 
"  his  death  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  life*  Homer 
was  never  more  fond  of  a  glass  than  he.  He  would  drink 
whole  pints  of  usquebaugh,  and,  as  he  used  to  think,  without 
any  ill  consequence.  His  intemperance,  however,  in  this 
'  respect,  at  length  brought  on  an  incurable  disorder,  and 
when  just  at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  his 
beloved  liquor.  Those  who  were  standing  round  him, 
surprised  at  the  demand,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
the  contrary,  but  he  persisted ;  and  when  the  bowl  watf 
brought  him,  attempted  to  drink  but  could  not,  wherefore 
giving  away  the  bowl,  he  observed  with  a  smile,  that  it 
would  be  hard  if  two  such  friends  as  he  and  the  cup  should 
part,  at  least  without  kissing,  and  then  expired." 

Walker,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  Bards,  inserts  a 
letter  which  states  that  ^^  Carolan,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  contracted  a  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors,  which 
he  retained  even  to  the  last  stage  of  it.  But  inordinate 
gratifications  carry  their  punishments  along  with  them ; 
nor  was  Carolan  exempt  from  this  general  imposition. 
His  physicians  assured  him,  that,  unless  he  corrected  this 
vicious  habit,  a  scurvy,  which  was  the  consequence  of  his 
intemperance,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  mortal  career. 
He  obeyed  with  reluctance ;  and  seriously  resolved  npon 
never  tasting  that  forbidden,  though  (to  him)  delicious 
cup.  The  town  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
was  at  that  time  his  principal  place  of  residence ;  there, 
while  under  so  severe  a  regimen,  he  walked,  or  rather 
wandered  about  like  a  riveur.     His  usual  gaiety  forsook 
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bim;  ria  sallies  of  a  livelj  imagioatioo  «$caped  hioi^ 
every  moment  was  marked  with  a  dejection  of  sprrits, 
approaching  to  the  deepest  melancholy ;  and  bis  harp^  his 
fairourite  harp,  lay  in  some  obscure  comer  of  bis  babi> 
Nation,  neglected  and  unstrang.  Passing  one  day  by  a 
grocer's  shop  in  the  town  (where  a  Mr,  Currifteene  at 
present  resides)  oor  Irish  Orpheos,  after  a  six  week's 
qaaraatinei  was  tempted  to  step  in ;  undetermined  whether 
be  shottkl  abide  by  bis  late  resolution,  or  whether  lie 
should  yieJd  to  the  impulse  which  he  felt  at  the  moment. 
*^  WeUt  my  dear  fHend*^  cried  he  to  the  young  man  who  stood 
behind  tbecompter/^^yotf  see  J  am  a  manofeonstoMey;  far 
nx  long  weeks  I  kasoe  refrained  from  whiskey  •  Was  there 
wer  so  great  an  instance  of  self-denial f  But  a  thoughi 
strikes  me^  and  surely  you  will  not  be  cruel  emmgh  to  refuse 
one  grat^cation  which  1  shall  earnestly  solicit*  Bring  hither 
a  measure  ofmyfaoourHe  Mquor,  which  I  shall  smell  to,  but 
indeed  shall  w>t  tasted  The  lad  indulged  him  on  that  con^ 
dition;  and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes  ascend  to  bis  brain, 
than  every  latent  spark  within  him  was  rekiodled,  bis 
countenance  glowed  with  an  unusual  brightness,  and  tb? 
soliloquy  which  he  repeated  over  the  cup,  was  the 
effusions  of  a  heart  newly  animated,  and  the  ramblLogs 
of  a  genius  which  a  Sterne  would  have  pursued  with  rapr 
inres  of  deligbu  At  length,  to  the  great  peril  of  bis  bealtfa* 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  medical  friends^  he  once 
more  quaffed  tbe  forbidden  draught,  and  renewed  the 
brimmer,  until  his  spirits  were  sufficiently  exhilarated, 
and  until  his  mind  had  fully  resumed  its  former  tone> 
He  immediately  set  about  composing  that  much-admired 
song  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cardan's  (and  sometimes 
Stafford's)  Receipt.  For  spiightlineas  of  sentiment,  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of  our 
b^t  modern  drinking  songsi  as  our  nicest  critics  wiU 
readily  allow.  He  commenced  the  words,  and  begai) 
to  modulate  tbe  aii,  in  the  evening  at  Boyle;  and,  before 
the  following  mornio|;,  be  sung  and  played  this  noble  off- 
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spring  of  his  rmagination  in  Mr.  Stafford's  parlour^  at 
Elfin/' 

'^Cardan's  inordinate  fondness/' says  Walker/' for  Irish 
Wine  (as  Pierre  le  Grand  used  to  call  whiskey)  will  not 
admit  of  an  excuse ;  it  was  a  vice  of  habit,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  corrected.  But  let  me  say  something 
in  extenuation.  He  seldom  drank  to  excess;  besides,  he 
seemed  to  think-— nay,  was  cotmnced  from  experience^ 
that  the  spirit  of  whiskey  was  grateful  to  his  muse,  and 
for  that  reason  generally  offered  it  when  he  intended  to 
invoke  her."  "  They  tell  me,"  says  Dr.  Campbell  in  his 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  '^  that  in  his  (Carolan's) 
latter  days,  he  never  composed  without  the  inspiration  of 
whiskey,  of  which,  at  that  critical  hour,  he  always  took 
care  to  have  a  bottle  beside  him."  *' Nor  was  Carolan," 
continues  Walker, ''  the  only  bard  who  drew  inspiration 
from  the  bottle;  there  have  been  several  planets  in  the  poe»- 
tical  hemisphere,  that  seldom  shone,  but  when  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  rosy  wine."  He  then  proceeds  to  infer  the 
advantages  of  a  state  of  demi«drunkenness,  as  far  as  re- 
gards poetic  composition,  and  instances  Cunningham, 
Addison,  and  Homer,  as  three  authors  whose  works  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  so  pleasing  a  method 
of  procuring  inspiration.  That  Carolan  was  not  indiffe- 
rent to  advice  of  this  description,  has  been  sufficiently 
proved,  and  in  all  probability,  both  he  and  Mr.  Walker 
thought  true  talent  similar  to  those  richly  painted  vases 
in  the  east,  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  which  could  not  be 
discovered  unless  wine  were  poured  into  tbem''^. 
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jThis  individual,  celebrated  bo.th  for  learning  and  piety, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  near  Athlone,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath;  at  which  place  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1605.     He  embraced  the  Franciscan  order  in  the 

*  Vide  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
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convent  of  Athlone  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age;  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  in  a  monastery  of 
his  own  order  at  Drogheda,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Alex* 
ander  Flemming.  Several  years  after^  when  many  of  the 
convents  were  seized  by  the  iron  hand  of  government^  h^ 
quitted  Ireland,  and  retired  to  Saitsburgh  in  Germany; 
where,  uniting  intense  application  to  great  learning,  be 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in 
a  Franciscan  monastery  ;  and  finished  his  studies  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  Flanders,  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of 
Malachy  Fallow  and  Bonaventure  Delahoide,  two  eminent 
Irish  professors  in  divinity.  In  a  short  time  after  this 
period  he  possessed  the  chair  himself,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  learned  theologist.  Some  years 
after  he  was  sent  to  his  native  country  in  quality  of  com- 
missary-general of  the  Recollets,  all  over  Ireland ;  where 
he  found  every  thing  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Be- 
ing at  Kilkenny  when  the  differences  and  disputes  ran 
high  between  the  loyal  catholics  and  the  party  of  Owen 
O'Neill^  he  sided  with  the  former;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  from  that  city  one  Brenan  and  some  other  sedi- 
tious friars,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  life ;  and 
to  a  certainty  had  lost  it  in  the  tumult  raised  by  these 
friars,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  providentially 
arrived,  with  some  friends,  in  the  very  instant  of  time  to 
save  him. 

When  the  forces,  sent  by  parliament  to  reduce  Ireland, 
had  landed,  and  were  proceeding  to  their  work  of  murder, 
flame,  and  desolation,  Caron  left  his  country,  and  con- 
tinued abroad  until  the  Restoration ;,  at  which  period  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  Prior  to  which,  feeling  the  hand  of 
that  despotic  monarch  upon  him,  he  returned  once  more 
unto  ^e  land  of  his  birth;  and  died  in  Dublin,  some  time 
in  May  1666;  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church-yard 
In  that  city. 

He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  extra* 
ordinary  learning,  and  of  upright  and  loyal   principles, 
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which  raised  hitn  many  enetnieB  ftmotighis  brethreti^  who, 
by  their  eonoivaticeSy  caused  the  censnres  of  their  church 
to  fall  upOQ  him.  He  was  remarkably  zealous  iti  promoting 
the  affair  of  the  Irish  remonstranee  of  thbir  loyalty ;  and 
wrote,  at  some  length,  in  defence  of  it.  A  complete  list 
of  hi$  writings  is  to  be  found  in  Ware's  Account  of  the 
Writers  of  Ireland. 

THOMAS  CARTER, 

An  eminent  musical  and  vocal  performer,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  left  that  country  at  a  very  early  age,  ^nd  was 
patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin.  After  visiting  various 
countries  for  the  better  perfecting  himself  in  the  intricacies 
of  his  art,  he  arrived  at  Naples,  where  he  was  much  noticed 
by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Here  he  became 
celebrated  for  the  great  effect  with  which  he  sung  the 
beautiful  little  ballad  of  '*  Sally  in  our  Alley.'*  He  was 
Also  celebrated  for  a  capriccio,  commencing  with  the  words 
"Fairest  Dorinda,"  in  which  he  united  all  the  elegancies 
of  musical  science,  with  the  most  humorous  comic  expres- 
sion, tn  Italy  he  finished  his  musical  studies,  but  where 
he  proceeded  to  next  we  are  not  informed.  He  visited 
"  the  clime  of  the  east,*'  and  passed  some  timfe  in  India, 
where  he  conducted  the  musical  department  in  the  theatre 
at  Bengal;  but  the  intense  beat  of  the  climate  so  greatly 
affected  the  health  "of  this  child  of  song,'*  that  he  Was 
obliged  to  bid  adieu  to  a  clime,  "  where  every  voice 
is  melody,  and  every  breath  perftime,"  $nd  fly  to  Albion's 
genial  skies,  to  endeavour  to  regain  that  health  he  had  lt>st 
in  delighting  others. 

In  1793  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  domestic  life,  or  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
circle  that  surrounded  him,  as  he  died  of  that  tmrelenting 
disease,  a  livet*  complaint,  (which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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ittbihed  on  Indians  saltry  shore)  on  the  8th  of  Noveinfaer, 
1600,  being  then  in  the  thirt jHieoond  year  of  bis  age* 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  most  of  the  musical 
societies  in  this  metropolis,  and  was  justly  considered  by 
tbem,  ''as  the  choicest  feather  of  their  wing," 
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CEOOND  Viscount  Charlemont,  was  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced soldier,  who  patriotically  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  his  religion  and  country,  against  the  attacks  mkde  on 
both  by  King  James  IL  and  during  the  contest  between 
that  monarch  and  King  William,  he  not  only  engaged 
himself,  but  his  brothers,  in  the  service  of  the  latter, 
whereupon  he  was  attainted,  and  bis  estate  of  5001.  a-year, 
aequestrated  on  the  7th  of  May,  1689,  by  King  James's 
parliament.  But  after  the  redaction  of  the  kingdom,  King 
William  gave  him  a  regiment  of  foot,  made  him  governor 
and  Cusias  Rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh,  and  governor  of  the  fort  of  Charlemont. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  l69^,  1^  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  in  1697,  the  peace  being  concluded, 
his  regiment  was  disbanded,  but  on  the^Sthof  June,  1701, 
he  was  again  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 

In  1705  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  her  majesty  in 
Spain,  under  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  commander- 
in-chief  of  her  majesty's  forces.  King  Charles  III.  being 
besieged  by  the  French  in  his  city  of  Barcelona,  all  efforts 
and  expedition  were  made  use  of  to  relieve  him,  and  at  the 
attack  of  the  breach  of  the  town  on  the  24tb  of  April, 
Lord  Charlemont  commanded  the  first  brigade,  and  forced 
an  entrance,  and  it  being  determined  on  the  £6th  of 
August,  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Monjuicb,  which  appeared 
the  only  means  whereby  that  city  (in  a  short  space)  might 
be  brought  to  surrender,  Lord  Peterborough,  accompanied  " 
by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Lord  Cbarkiqont, 
presented  himself  witti  a  detachment,  before  it  on  the 
14th  of  September,  and  commenced  the  assault,  during 
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which  Lord  Charlemont  behaved  wUfa  distinguished  bra^ 
very,  and  at  the  attack  of  the  fort,  fearlessly  marched  intl> 
the  works  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  was  near  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  when  he  fell,  and  continued,  daring  the  heat  of 
the  action,  to  perform  his  duty  with  great  coolness  and 
intrepidity.  When  the  affair  was  ended,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  presented  his  lordship  and  Colonel  South- 
well to  the  King  of  Spain,  as  two  officers  who  had  rendered 
his  majesty  signal  services,  for  which  they  received  his 
thankful  acknowledgments. 

The  taking  of  this  place  occasioned  the  surrender  of 
Barcelona  on  the  9th  of  October,  1705,  and  the  share  his 
lordship  had  in  this  memorable  action,  induced  her  majesty, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier-general  of  her  armies;  and  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1708,  to  advance  him  to  that  of  a  major-general,  calling 
him  into  her  privy  council,  and  appointing  him  governor 
of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh. 

In  1706  he  was  removed  from  his  regiment  by  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough.  In  May  1726,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  to  King  George  I.  and  having  enjoyed  the 
peerage  upwards  of  fifty-five  years,  was  considered  the 
oldest  nobleman  in  his  majesty's  kingdoms. 

He  died  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vault  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  under  a  fine  monu- 
ment, which  he  had  erected  to  their  memories,  at  Armagh. 

He  was  married  on  the  11  th  of  July,  1678,  to  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Doctor  James  Mengetson,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1729)  had  five  daugh- 
ters and  seven  sons,  the  second  of  whom  is  the  subject  of 
the  following  memoir. 


JAMES  CAULFIELD, 

£arl  OF  Charlemont.  This  nobleman,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  persons  of  his  ti^me,  and  as  amiable,  pa- 
triotic, and  truly  honest  man,  as  perhaps  ever  adorned  any 
age  or  country,   was  born  at  Dublin  on   the   ISth   of 
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August,  1738.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his  coostitutioD^ 
and  the  solicitude  of  his  father  for  the  early  formation  of 
his  principles,  he  was  never  sent  to  any  public  school,  but 
was  placed  under  three  preceptors :  the  first  of  whom  was 
a  respectable  clergyman,  named  Skelton:  another  was  a 
Reverend  Mr.  Barton,  eminent  for  moral  and  scholastic 
character;  and  the  last  (a  man  of  eminent  worth  and 
learning)  was  a  Mr.  Murphy,  an  editor  of  Lucian,  whose  cha- 
racter and  abilities  were  so  congenial  to  the  views  of  Lord 
Caulfield,  that  he  was  employed  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  young  lord.  Under  his  instructions,  his  pupil 
redoubled  his  own  industry,  and  advanced  rapidly  in  his 
studies ;  and  such  was  his  esteem  and  attachment  to  his 
preceptor,  that  he  afterwards  took  him  as  companion  on 
his  travels,  and  treated  him  through  life  with  generosity 
^nd  kindness. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  young  lord  having  finished  his 
classical  studies,  set  out  on  his  first  tour  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  then  deemed  indispensable  to  finish  the  educa- 
tion of  gentlemen  of  rank.  He  first  visited  Holland,  and 
was  present  during  the  revolutionary  tumult  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince. of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder.  Then  I;^  proceeded  to  the  British  camp  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  politely  received  by  William,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  commander-in-chief,  who,  not  only  during 
his  stay,  but  afterwards,  during  His  Royal  Highness's  life, 
gave  him  signal  marks  of  esteem.  From  the  British  camp 
he  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the  academy,  and 
resided  a  year,  making  occasional  excursions  to  other 
parts  of  Italy.  At  the  academy  he  became  intimate  with 
his  illustrious  fellow-student,  the  young  Victor  Amadeus, 
Prince  Royal  of  Sardinia,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  his 
illustrious  family,  he  received  the  most  gracious  attentions, 
and /enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  and  political  characters  of  Europe, 
who  were  then  at  Turin ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  Marquis 
de  St.  Germain,  embassador  to  France,  the  Comte  Perron, 
md  David  Hume,  the  British  historian,  at  that  time  secre- 
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tary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Britiih  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Sardinian  court.  From  Turin  he  pioceeded  on  the  £7th 
of  October,  1746,  (vid  Bologna)  on  his  way  to  l^ome,  and 
spent  the  winter'between  that  capital  and  Naples*  In  the 
following  April,  be  sailed  froni  Leghorn  with  bis  precep- 
tor Mr.  Murphy,  Mr»Dalton  his  draftsman,  and  two  other 
Irish  gentlemen,  on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople. .  On  the 
6th  of  May,  17499  having  passed  the  poetic  danger 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  as  they  approached  tbe  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Messina,  their  vessel  was  visited 
by  tbe  officers  of  health,  who  warned  them  not  to  approach 
the  city  without  due  examination,  for  that  populous  and 
beautiful  capital,  the  pride  of  Sicily,  bad  been  recently 
wasted  with  a  dreadful  plague,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  infection  had  been  brought 
thither  by  a  Genoese  Tartan,  laden  with  wool,  bale  goods, 
and  corn,  and  she  had  entered  the  port  under  Neapolitan 
colours,  but  had  come  direct  from  the  Morea,  where  the 
plague  had  been  raging  for  some  time.  Her  captain 
pretended  he  had  come  from  Brindisi,  and  produced 
counterfeit  bills  of  health  as  from  that  port.  But  his  own 
death  in  the  Lazaretto,  gave  the  first  alarm  of  that  pestilence 
which  afterwards  produced  such  horrors.  Lord  Charlemont 
and  his  party  were,  however,  permitted  to  land  at  some 
distance  on  the  beach,  and  after  a  tedious  ordeal  of  pre* 
cautionary  measures,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
lately  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  scene  of  gran* 
deur  and  gaiety ;  but  now  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable 
contrast  of  its  former  state.  The  streets  nearly  depopulated, 
the  few  straggling  passengers  now  visible  were  squalid 
from  disease,  famine,  and  despair;  the  shops  every  where 
closed ;  the  pavements  overgrown  with  grass,  and  a  death* 
Jike  silence  reigned  throughout,  interrupted  only  at  uiter* 
toIs  by  the  plaints  of  wretchedness.  Such  were  the  conse* 
queoces  of  a  pestilence,  equal  perhaps  in  its  horrors  to  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Tfaucydides,  or  that  of  Florence, 
related  by  Boccacio. 

From  Messina  the  travellers  sailed  to  Malta,  where  they 
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arriyed  on  the  80th  of  Jvne  fdllowiog ;  and  after  a  short 
stajy  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  yisiting  in  their  way, 
Smyrna^  Tenedos,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Troade,  in  all 
of  which  they  inspected  every  thing  interesting  to  classical 
eoriosity.  Daring  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Charle- 
moot  attained  his  twenty«first  year,  which  he  coanneoio- 
rated  by  the  composition  of  an  elegant  Latin  ode,  in 
imitation  of  Hokace's  ^'  Ad  PoUhmmeJ*    Lib  ii«  xiv. 

^  Ehenf  JUgtueM^  Potfthmme,  Piatlmmey 
Lwhrntur  Amd'' 

It  was  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Marlay, 
afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford,  the  learned  and 
admired  friend  and  companion  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  John-» 
son,  and  Malone,  and  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Gmttan. 

•  In  his  observations  on  every  thing  curious  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  was  isealously  aided  by  Doctor  Mackensie, 
many  years  the  resident  physician  to  the  English  embas* 
sador  and  British  factory  there,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  for  his  medical  skill. 

From  Constantinople,  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  a 
month,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Egypt,  visiting,  in  the 
ccwrse  of  their  voyage,  the  Classic  Isles  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Mioone,  Delos,  and  Paros,  from  the  last  of  which  they 
sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  travelled  thence  to  view  every 
reKque  of  antiquity  worthy  of  curiosity  in  Egypt*  On  the 
2^nd  of  October,  1749,  they  sailed  from  Alexandria^  intends 
ing  to  visit  Cyprus,  in  sight  0f  which  they  arrived,  bnt 
were  forced  by  pontrary  winds,  after  a  voyage  of  seven 
days,  <io  anchor  at  Rhodes.  Whence. they  sailed  for 
Athens,  but  .were  again  driven  by  unfiivoarahle  i^ales, 
npon  the  rocky  coast  of  Caria,  now  called. Canmaoia ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  tbry  passed  the  pro* 
anontory  of  Dx)ris,  on  the  southneast  side  of  the  Sinus  Cknh 
fniats^  now  Gulph  of  Stance:  here  they  haded  aod  visited 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre  near  it,  then 
in  high  pneservation;  allofwhilie  marble,  190  feet  broad 
by    150  in  depth;    and    above  the  theatre    stood    the 
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remaiDB  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Cnidiaa  Venus^ 
built  in  the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  purest  Parian  marblej 
and  which  Praxiteles  had  enriched  with  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  the  most  perfect  production  of  his  skill. 
These  precious  monuments  of  classic  architecture  afforded 
a  delightful  treat  to  the  travellers,  and  more  especially  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  whose  cultivated  taste  taught  him  to 
contemplate  them  with  ecstacy.  They  next  visited  the  Isle 
of  Cos,  and  thence  Bodromi,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
once  famous  Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria;  pro- 
ceeding thence  toCynthus,  now  Thermia.  On  the  2drd  of 
November  they  passed  Egina,  and  entered  the  Pirseus,  and 
the  following  morning,  with  thepermission  of  the  governor 
of  Attica,  proceeded  to  the  renowned  city  of  Athens.  On 
their  approach  to  this  celebrated  capital,  the  first  grand 
object  of  their  attention  was  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Charlemoot,  was  worth  the 
whole  voyage.  From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  the 
Morea,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  ancient  Eubcea;  and 
returned  to  Athens  on  the  14th  of  December,  1749* 

From  the  harbour  of  Aulis,  immortalised  by  the  genius 
of  Homer  and  the  muse  of  Euripides,  they  sailed  on  the 
£Oth  of  January,  1750.  On  their  voyage  to  Rhodes  and 
Malta,  they  encountered  a  tremendous  storm,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  lost*  They  at  length  arrived  at 
Malta,  and  after  a  short  quarantine  of  twenty-three  days, 
were  allowed  to  land,  and  honoured  by  the  grand  master, 
Don  Emanuel  Pinto,  a  Por*tuguese  nobleman,  and  all  the 
knights,  with  the  most  courteous  and  hospitable  urbanity. 

From  Malta  LordC.  and  his  friends  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  resumed  his  exertions  to  become  perfect  in  that 
language^  which  he  had  cultivated  with,  assiduity,  and  his 
consummate  accuracy  in  which,  aided  by  the  polished 
elegance  of  his  mind  and  manners,  rendered  his  intercourse 
highly  acceptable  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  accom-^ 
plishments.  At  Turin  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his 
former  fellow*student,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sardinia,  then,* 
about  to  be  married  to  a  princess  of  Spain,  and  the  pre* 
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-sence  of  our  noble  traveller  at  the  noptials  was  partica>- 
larly  requested  by  the  prince;  who  afterwards  took  every 
occasion  to  evince  his  unaltered  esteem  for  Lord  Charle- 
mont. 

His  lordship  next  visited  Lucca^  Sienna,  and  other  places 
of  celebrity^  in  company  with  Lord  Aylesbury,  whom 
be  met  on  his  travels,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards  main- 
tained an  intimate  friendship  through  life.  AtVerona  he  ex- 
perienced a  marked  attention  from  thie  Marchese  Scipione 
Maffei,  so  honourably  mentioned  by  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague, and  he  cultivated  intimacy  with  the  literary  society 
who  used  to  assemble  at  Maffei's   palace,  and  with  almost 
every  other  erudite  society  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  continued  two  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  British  subjects,  who  kept  a  house  and 
establishment  there  for  the  reception  of  his  friends  :  and 
here,  preceptor  Murphy,  the  lidus  Achates  of  his  travels, 
acted  as  his  major  domo  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  establishment.      The  noble  young  traveller  did  not 
confine  his  attentions  or  expenditures  to  his  own  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits,  but  was  a  kind  benefactor  to  several 
young  artists  then  pursuing  their  studies  at  Rome;  and 
especially  Mr.  William  Chambers,  whose  finances   and 
connections  were  much  limited.  His  lordship's  kindnesses 
to  him  at  that  period  were  gratefully  remembered  through 
life  by  that  eminent  man.     With  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  nobles  then  at  Rome,  and 
all  the  English  of  worth  and  eminence  there.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  cultivated  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  afterwards 
corresponded  with  many  of  them.    Amongst  the  British 
whom  he  met  there  were  the  Lords  Cavendish,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  with  whom  he  contracted  the 
most  cordial  and  indissoluble  friendships,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  his  friendship  with  the  Due  de  Niver- 
nois,  and  the  venerable  Ponuff,  Benedict  XIV.     From 
Rome  his  lordship  returned  to  Turin,  and  spent  his  time 
between  that  city  and  Florence  till  the  end  of  July  1754, 
iwh^n  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  France,  and  amongst 
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other  emineDl  penooa  io  ibe  latter  oouiitry,  he  viBited  the 
celebrated  Baron  Mootesquieu,  at  bia  residence  near 
BoordeauXy  by  ivbom  be  was  received  with  the  utmost 
urbanity,  and  in  whom  his  lordship  was  not  a  little  asto^ 
nished  to  fiod  blended  the  learning,  talents,  and  profound 
philosophy  of  the  author  oi  V Esprit  du  Lot,  with  all  the 
agreeable  levity,  vivacity,  and  inexhaustible  ckit^-chai  of  a 
refined  petit«maitre  of  the  Parisian  circles,  although  then 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  lordship  also  renewed  his  inti«* 
macy  with  Monsieur  de  Nivernois,  St.  PalayCi  Helv^tius, 
the  Marquis  Mirabe^u.  At  the  Count  D'Argenson's,  and 
the  Duke  de  Biron's,  he  met  many  eminent  characters  both 
French  and  English. — In  1755,  after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  he  returned  to  bis  native  country,  for  which,  all  the 
attractions  of  foreign  travel  and  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  arts,  courts,  the  literature,  and  manners  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  never  abated  his  affections; 
nor  was  his  country,  during  his  absence,  unmindAil  of  him 
in  whom  she  contemplated  one  of  her  future  and  best 
friends  and  ornaments.  His  return,  therefore,  was  gladly 
hailed  by  all  ranks;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jocelyn, 
eminent  for  his  discernment,  spoke  of  him  as  a  young 
nobleman  of  whom  his  country  had  reason  to  form  the 
highest  expectatiops. 

7'fae  state  of  society  at  that  day  in  Ireland  had  but  few 
inducements  to  secure  the  constant  residence  of  a  young 
nobleman  JQst  returned  from  a  nine  years'  intercourse  with 
the  most  polished  nations,  splendid  courts,  and  eminent 
characters  of  Europe,  amongst  which  he  had  moved. 
Much  of  his  time,  therefore,  was  spent  amongst  his  friends 
in  England.  His  zeal,  however,  to  promote  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  never  slept,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  years,  his  love  of  the  naiak  iolum  superseded  aU 
foreign  attachments,  and  induced  him  to  make  the  land  of 
his  birth  that  of  his  constant  J'esidence ;  although  at  the 
time  of  his  return,  and  long  afterwards,  it  was  the  prevail- 
iog  fashion  with  the  Irish  nobility  and  principal  gentry, 
to  reside  in  France  or  England :  for,  it  must  be  admitted, 
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that  Ireland^  in  those  days,  had  but  few  iaducemeiits  for 
the  votaries  of  refined  taste,  elegant  amosenoent,  or  social 
tranquillity.  The  history  of  the  men  and  measures  of  those 
days,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  life  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  thai  it  will  be  impossible  to  detach  them 
from  the  thread  of  this  memoir ;  but  the  brevity  to  which 
our  sketch  is  necessarily  restrained,  will  oblige  us  to 
exclude  all  collateral  details,  not  indispensable  to  our 
purpose. 

The  first  occasion  we  find  to  notice  Lord  Charlemont 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  poliiical  canvass  in  Ireland^ 
was  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire;  a  nobleman  selected 
for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  as  a  minister  well  calculated  to  calm  the  turbu- 
lence whidh  then  prevailed  between  the  leading  partisans 
of  the  Irish  and  British  interests.  The  Lord  Primate 
Stone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Boyle  (afterwards  Lord 
Shannon)  on  the  other,  were  the  conflicting  candidates 
for  superiority.  Both  were  sustained  by  vigorous  parti- 
sans, and  Lord  Hartington  saw,  that  unless  conciliation 
could  be  eflfected,  the  purposes  of  his  mission  would  be 
fruitless. 

Lord  Charlemont,  then,  almost  a  stranger  in  his  own 
country,  and  wholly  unexperienced  in  the  manceuvres  of 
old  intriguing  statesmen,  was  induced,  at  the  request  of 
the  vicferoy,  to  undertake  the  mediation ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  he  carried  the  point  by  the  influence 
of  his  candour  and  conciliating  manners.  His  own  prin^ 
cipal  object  was,  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  country,  and 
to  effect  a  junction  of  both  chiefs,  in  aid  of  the  viceroy, 
whose  sole  purpose  was  public  utility,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  harmony  at  the  castle.  But  the  noble  young  me*" 
diator  never  suspected  an  underplot  which  was  proceeding 
at  the  same  time,  to  establish  as  a  secret  article  in  th^ 
treaty,  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  have  an  earldom  with  a 
pension  of  3000/.  a-year,  for  thirty-one  years ;  and  that 
the  Primate  Stone,  after  a  little  time,  should  enjoy  his 
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doe  share  of  power.  Bat  this  was  only  one  of  matiy  hun- 
dred instances^  which  proved  to  Lord  Charlemont's  subse- 
quent experience,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  and  the 
zealous  display  of  violent  opposition,  are  too  often  the 
mere  disguise  of  self-interest  and  ambition.  But  whatever 
claims  to  th^  favour  of  the  viceroy  this  acceptable  service 
might  have  found  for  Lord  Charlemont,  with  him  they  lay 
dormant ;  for  he  sought  no  favour ;  and  the  on}y  stipen- 
diary one  conferred  upon  his  family  or  connections,  was 
the  unsolicited  compliment  of  a  cornetcy  of  cavalry  to  his 
brother,  who  had  chosen  a  military  life. 

In  the  subsequent  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^ 
during  the  then  existing  war  with  France,  occurred  the 
descent  of  the  French  expedition  under  Thurot  and  Gene- 
ral  Floherty  with  twelve  thousand  men,  upon  Carrick- 
Fergus,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Lord  Charlemont  was 
then  governor  of  the  county  of  Armagh ;  and  on  the  first 
news  of  the  attack,  he  waited  on  the  viceroy  to  receive  his 
commands.  He  learned  that  Lord  Rothes,  the  commander<^ 
in-chief,  had  marched  with  competent  force  for  the  scene 
pf  attack  ;  and  that  the  viceroy  had  determined  to  follow. 
Lord  Charlemont  proceeded  forthwith  to  Belfast,  where 
he  found,  that  the  peasantry  and  yeomanry  of  the  county, 
mostly  his  own  tenantry,  had  thronged  from  the  surround- 
ing country  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  procure.  They  were  drawn  up  in  regular  bodies ; 
some  t^ith  old  firelocks,  but  much  the  greater  number 
with  lochaber  axes,  of  which  they  were  ready  to  make 
a  desperate  juse.  But  when  his  lordship  had  advanced  to 
Carrickfergus,  he  found  the  enemy,  having  made  but 
a  very  short  stay  in  the  town  which  they  possessed,  after 
a  smart  action  with  the  small  force  there,  had  fled :  for, 
observing  the  determined  spirit  of  the  country,  they  had 
reimbarked  their  troops,  and  only  waited  a  fair  wind  for 
their  escape;  having  left  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded 
on. the  field,  and  amongst  the  latter.  Monsieur  Flobert,  their 
general,  and  many  of  his  officers,  who,  by  the  active 
humanity  and  influence  of  Lord  Charlemont,  were  saved 
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ftam  the  fdry  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
protection  and  generosity.  This  s^irmisli,  though  not 
very  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  gave  to  Lord 
Cbarlemont  the  strongest  proof  of  the  spirit,  promptitude, 
and  bravery  of  his  countrymen  in  the  defence  of  their 
native  soil.  The  conduct  of  his  lordship  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  countrymen,  were  highly 
commended  in  the  viceroy's  dispatches  to  his  government 
in  England,  and  as  graciously  approved  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Geo.  II.  And  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  at  a  sub* 
sequent  time,  upon  the  appointment  of  bis  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  the  viceroyalty,. marked  hie 
esteem  for  Lord  Cbarlemont,  by  strongly  recommending, 
that  an  earldom  should  be  offered  to  his  lordship.  This 
was  the  more  generous,  as  Lord  Cbarlemont  had  warmly 
opposed  many  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  measures  in  paiv 
liament. 

On  the  succession  of  bis  present  majesty  to  the  throne. 
Lord  Halifax  was  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Cbarlemont  being  then  in  London,  an  event 
occurred,  in  which  he  conceived  the  honour  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  the  privileges  of  its  nobility,  were  materially 
affected. 

The  nuptials  of  the  young  king  with  her  late  majesty. 
Queen  Charlotte,  were  shortly  to  be  celebratedy  and  9 
number  of  Irish  peeresses  were  then  in  town,  and  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  the  honour  of  walking  in 
the  procession,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  at  the 
august  solemnities.  But  before  even  the  queen  bad  landed, 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford  had  received  orders  to  acquaint 
these  ladies,  **  that  they  were  not  to  walk,  or  form  any  part 
in  the  ccremofdair 

Extremely  mortified  at  this  unexpected  veto,  exposing 
themselveii  to  ridicule,  and  their  country  to  contempt, 
they  applied  to  Lord  Cbarlemont  for  his  interference,  to 
vindicate  the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  peerage  of  Ire* 
land;  and  bis  lordship,  ever  the  devoted  champion^  of 
chivalry^  and  the  honour  of  his  fair  countrywomen,  used 
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his  ekeittoDs  ^ith  such  effect>  that^  by  the  zealous  aid  of 
Lord  Middletoii^  Lord  Halifax/ and  Lord  Egmool^  and 
{notwithstanding  the  warm  opposition  which  the  object  met 
if^  the  privy-cottticil^  called  on  pitrpofe  to  adjust  the  matter, 
yet  who  came  to  no  decision)  he  ultimately  succeeded. 
And  his  majesty  was  ^racibasly  pleased  to  forego  the 
indecision  of  his  cottncil,  and  to  Issne  his  orders  for  the 
nobility  of  Ireland  to  take  their  places  in  the  ceremonial, 
immediately  after  those  of  England,  respectively  accord* 
ing  to  rank. 

About  this  period  the  internal  state  of  Irelaad  was  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  insurrectionis  and  tumults  of  the 
peasantry ;  not  from  any  motive  connected  with  sedition 
against  the  government,  but  merely  fr<^  the  extreme  dis- 
tresses and  "oppressions  under  which  the  common  people 
laboured,  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Aniongst  others^  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  operat- 
ing on  four-fifths  of  the  whole  pojpulation ;  the  exaction 
of  rack-rents  from  the  mia^able  occupants  of  the  soil ;  the 
severe  exactions  of  tyihes  i<>t  the  maintenance  df  the 
high  cburi^h  t:lergy^  pressing  on  disseoltet's  as  well  as  catho- 
lics,* to  maintain  a  ^^liesthood,  from  whom  they  dierived  no 
instruction  or  advantage,  besides  being  obliged  to  fiiai>a- 
tain  their  t>^n  cletgy  ;  the  hecfoy  taxes  im|>osed  by  gr^nd 
juries  for  roais^  and  other  cowfUy  and  barordai  rates,  which, 
added  to  Ihe  wretched  stat^.  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, the  almost  total  depression  of  home  trade,  and  the 
utter  preclusion  from  foreign  coH>fberce,  formed  a  constant 
and  prolific  source  of  irritation)  to  which  the  only  legis- 
lative remedtes  applied  weire,  severe  laws  and  sanguinaty 
punishments^  .    . 

In  1763,  one  of  those  insurrectionary  tuinults  broke  out 
in  the  north  of  Ireland^  where  the  populadon  was  t^iefly 
composed  of  -dissentersii  The  insurgents  asstnued  tfafe 
appellation  of  edc-boys,  wore  oak-boughs  in  their  hats, 
threatening  desiructicm  to  all  abettors  of  ^ale  tythe  system, 
the  rack-rent  .landlords,  and  prpmoters  of  road  asl^ess-- 
!ments.     This  spirit  pervaded>  not  only  the  cg^nty  of 
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Araiagb  where  Lord  Cbarlemont  was  govensor,  and  an 
extensive  land^ownef,  but  atso  Fermanagii,  Derry,  and 
Tyrone.  The  gentry  of  the  province  were  greatly  alarmed 
and  called  on  government  for  military  aid ;  and  proclama^ 
tions  were  issaed^  and  military  execution  threatened.  Bat 
Lord  Cbarlemonty  at  the  requfest  of  the  government^  re- 
paired to  the  disturbed  quarters,  and  by  the  inflaence  of  bis 
character,  and  conciliatory  persuasions,  aided  by  the  mo- 
derate gentry  of  those  counties,  in  a  short  time,  was  the 
principal  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  life.  On  his  lordship's  return  to  the  metropolis; 
he  received  the  warmest  acknowledgments  from  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  for  bis  eminent  services  in  this  affair^ 
and  was  informed  by  his  grace,  that  his  majesty  w^s  s6 
highly  sensible  of  those  services,  as  to  desire  him  as  his 
lieutenant,  to  acquaint  his  lordship,  that  an  earldom  awaited 
his  acceptance.  To  this  honour,  his  lordship,  after  a  few 
days'  consideration,  bowed  assent;  but  on  the  express 
stipulation  that  the  advancement  of  his  rank  w^s  in  no  way 
to  influence  his  parliamentary  conduct.  The  duke  assured 
bis  lordship  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  upon  this  condition,  the  earldom  was  accepted. 
His  grace  only  added  a  wish  to  be  permitted,  as  an  old 
friend,  to  testify  his  pure  personal  respect  for  him,  in  any 
mode  he  should  be  pleased  to  point  out.  But  Lord  Char* 
lemont  merely  requested  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  linen  board,  as  his  estates  lay  in  the  linen  counties. 
The  appointment  had  no  emolument  attached,  and  it  was 
cheerfully  promised  him  on  the  first  vacancy. 

His  lordship  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  condition,  on 
which  he  accepted  the  earldom  ;  for  while  his  patent  was 
passing  through  the  offices,  he  voted  against  the  address  of 
thanks  for  the  treaty  of  peace  then  recently  concluded^ 
and  afterwards  entered  his  protest  against  it  in  the  lords' 
journals.  But  from  this  moment,  there  was  an  end  of 
court  favour  and  distinction  to  him,  nor  was  he  ever  nomi- 
nated to  the  seat  at  the  linen  board;  and  although  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Bowes,  decidedly  objected  to  an 
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entry  on  his  patent  of  peerage,  stating,  *'  that  it  was 
wholly  unsolicited,  and  the  spontaneous  grant  of  his  ma- 
jesty/' as  informal;  his  lordship  had  c^terwards  added 
to  his  patent,  an  engrossed  testimonial,  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted,  lest  the  honour  of  his 
earldom  should  ever  be  stained  with  the  imputation  <^ 
motifes  similar  to  those  which  afterwards  led  to  the  pro« 
fuse  creations  of  new  nobility. 

In  1764,  Lord  Charlemont  revisited  London,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  Dilletanti  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  to  the  honour  of  their  chair,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  taste,  knowledge^ 
.and  zeal  for  their  success ;  and  he  was  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal to  the  subsequent  mission  of  Dr.  Chandler,  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  Stewart,  Mr.  Revett  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Pars  the  draftsman,  to  Greece,  and  some  parts  of 
the  East,  to  collect  information  on  the  ancient  state  of 
those  countries,  and  the  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  society,  in  the  first  instance,  devoted  a  fund  of  2000/. 
and  for  this  undertaking  the  world  is  indebted  for  those 
subsequent  publications  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  subject  of  classic 
antiquity. 

The  next  period  in  which  we  find  his  lordship  assume  a 
prominent  public  part  in  Ireland,  was  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Lord  Townshend ;  a  nobleman  selected  for  the  convi- 
viality  of  his  disposition,  and  frankness  of  his  manner,  as 
well  adapted  to  conciliate  supporters  to  his  government  in 
Ireland.  But  his  parliamentary  measures  met  strenuous 
opposition.  In  those  contests,  it  was  Lord  Charlemont's 
fortune  to  act  with  .the  minority.  But  the  government 
of  Lord  Townshend  will  be  remembered  as  the  epoch  which 
first  unlocked  the  energies  of  that  country,  by  the  passing 
of  the  octennial  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, which,  heretofore,  was  co-extensive  with  4be  lives 
of  the  members,  and  only  limited  otherwise  by  the  chance 
of  dissolution,  or  the  demise  of  the  crown.  This  measure 
bad  been  long  earnestly  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the 
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country ;  and  though  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  had 
twice  passed  the  houses  of  parliament,  even  with  the  simu- 
lated support  of  those  who  were,  at  •  bottom,  the  most 
.decided  enemies  of  the  measure,  because  they  were  confi- 
dent it  would  be  stifled  in  the  privy  council,  through  which 
it  must  pass,  before  it  could  be  transmitted  to  England ;  the 
British  cabinet,  at  length  vexed  by  this  duplicity,  through 
which  the  whole  odium  of  rejecting  so  p6pular  a  measure 
was  thrown  upon  the  government,  sanctioned  the  bill,  and 
returned  it  confirmed,  with  orders  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  But  it  was  considered  at  the 
time,  perhaps  truly,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  British 
cabinet,  as  a  measure  of  experiment  to  break  down  the 
phalanx  of  Irish  aristocracy,  who  controlled  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  crown,  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  first  public  writer  in  suggesting  this  measure,  was 
Doctor  Charles  Lucas,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Lord 
Charlemont;  whose  able  advocacy  excited  the  exertions 
of  other  spirited  writers,  and  finally  th^  voice  of  the  whole 
country,  whose  object  was  ultimately  successful :  an  in- 
stance (as  Lord  Charlemont  was  wont  to  observe)  that 
should  stimulate  the  exertions  of  every  true  patriot^and 
teach  him, to  cherish,  as  an  infallible  maxim,  **  that  every 
measure,  intrinsically  just  and  good,  will  finally  be  carried 
by  virtuous  and  steady  perseverance/' — A  maxim,  which 
he  solemnly  recommended  to  his  children  after  him,  adding, 
that  ^'although  the  first  advocate  of  a  good  measure  might 
not  live,  to  witness  its  success,  yet  he  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  that  success  for  his  survivors :  and  that  the  man 
who  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  deserves 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  credit  with  posterity,  than 
he  who  lives  to  complete  the  edifice." 

In  the  year  1768,  Lord  Charlemont  married  Miss  Hick- 
man, daughter  of  Robert  Hickman,  Esq.  of  the  county  of 
Clare;  a  lady,  whose  mind  and  accomplishments  were 
perfectly  congenial  with  his  own,  and  eminently  contri- 
buted to  his  subsequent,  happiness  through  life.  •  * 

The. dissolution  of  the  old  parliament,  in  consequence  of 
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the  oct^fiQial  bill^  created  a  marked  change  in  the  enep* 
gies  of  the  country^  and  introduced  a  succession  of  new 
and  splendid  characters  on  the  senatorial  stage ;  and  the 
administration  of  Lord  TownsHend  became  in  consequence, 
a  perpetual  scene  of  arduous  contest.  At  no  one  period 
of  Irish  history,  did  there  appear  so  numerous  a  host  of 
able  men,  or  a  more  brilliant  disfday  of  talents  and  elo« 
quence  in  the  parliament.  The  'Country  began  to  rouse, 
as  it  were,  from  a  political  lethargy.  The  limitation  of 
eight  years  to  existence  of  parliament  on  the  one  hand, 
taught  the  representative  body  to  feel,  a  little,  their  depen- 
dence on  popular  sentiment ;  and  the  people,  on  th^  other, 
to  hope  that  the  talents  of  their  honest  gentry  Would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  more  generally  exerted  in  their 
cause;  while  the  great  borough-owners  looked  to  the 
lucrative  expedient  which  would  recur  to  them  on  tl^ 
4Jemise  of  every  parliament,  of  turning  their  influence  wrtli 
advantage  to  their  political  or  pecuniary  account.  This 
measure  aiso  sowed  the  first  germ  of  a  futufe  system, 
little,  if  at  all,  contemplated  at  the  moiment;  namely,  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franehtse  to  the  eathoUcs,  who, 
for  a  series  of  years  before  and  after,  were  wholly  excluded 
that  privihege,  their  subsequent  attainment  of  whidi,  was 
at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  electioneering  views,  as  to 
the  liberality  of  parliamentary  leaders. 

Amongst  the  leading  characters  eminent  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  day,  were,  in  the  upper  house,  Simon,  Earl 
of  Carhampton,  and  Charles  Coote,  Eairl  of  BellamoBt; 
John  Scott,  a  barrister,  afterwards  Earl  of  OlonmeU  and 
chief  justice;  Walter  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer;  Sir  William  Osborne;  the  celebrated 
Henry  Flood ;  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  provost  of  Trinity  College ;  and  Dennis 
Daly,  member  for  Galway. 

Lord  Charlemont  thought  it  bis  duty  to  his  country 
uniformly  to  act  with  the  opposition,  although  he  fre<^ 
quently  viewed  with  regret  >the  revolt  €[f  some  of  his  ablest 
friends,  whose  patriotic  fortitude  could  not  withstand  the 
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tfsmptation  oF  office  and  emolomeQt.    The  octeanial  bill 
was  the  only  measure  as  yet  conceded  by  >he  British 
cabinet  to  the  wishes,  of  the  Irish  nation;  but  the  com- 
plajnt4  of  the  country  were  now  directed  to  other  griev- 
ancesy  which,  so  long  as  they  continued,  were  considered 
as  insurmauntable  impediments  to  the  honour,  indepen- 
dence, and  prosperity  of  the  nation.    These  grievances 
wer0,r— 1#/,  the  claims  of  the  British  parliament  to  the 
right  of  passing  laws  to  bind  Ireland ;  thus  superseding 
the  authority  of  her  own  legislature.    2d^,  The  ruinous 
restraints  upon  her  commerce,  which  debarred  her  from  all 
direct  trade  with  the  British  colonies,  and  all  share  in 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  under  the  navigation 
act,  and  reduced  her  population  to  misery.    And,  5rdly, 
the  necessity  of  transmitting  all  bills  passed  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  Irish  parliament  through  the  medium  of 
the  lord'^lieutenant  and  privy  coundl,  in  whom  was  vested 
th0  power  of  cuthioxmg  such  bills  (as  the  phrase  was)  t.  e. 
stifling  them  in  transitu;  and,  if  they  survived  that  ordeal, 
they  were  afterwards   subject  to  mutilation,   and  even 
death,  in  the  privy  council  of  England.     It  was  utterly 
in  vain  for  Ireland  to  hope  for  any  measure  of  amelio- 
ration, political  or  commercial,  under  such  control,  which 
was  supposed  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  British  in- 
terests. 

These  were  the  prominent  features  of  political  evils, 
which  the  patriots  of  that  day  considered  as  the  sole 
source  of  degradation  and  debasement  lo  their  country. 
The  removal  of  which  might  lead  to  the  future. miti- 
gatipn  of  minor  naischiefs;  but,  practically,  those  very 
minor  mischiefe  were  the  heaviest  grievances  under  which 
the  country  internally  suffered ;  namely,  the  divisions  of 
the  people  into  sectarious  classes,  cherishing  mutual  ran- 
cour and  hostility  to  each  pther;  and  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  the  pend  laws  against  catholics,  which  weighed  down 
fourrfiftbs  ofihe  population  to  a  state  of  debasement  and 
vassalage  little  bettfsr  than  that  of  the  boors  of  Russia,  or 
pf  other  despotic  goverpments  of  the  north.  This  system. 
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origio&ling  in  the  prejadice  and  hostility  of  the  English 
settlers  in  that  country  under  successive  reigns,  who  pos^ 
sessed  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  old  rebellious  chiefs, 
(many  of  them  of  English  descent,)  who  resisted  English 
domination ;  and  more  especially  the  followers  of  Crom- 
well and  William  III.  who,  having  obtained  the  ruling 
power,  seemed  determined  to  wreak  interminable  ven*  , 
geance  on  the  devoted  Irish,  for  their,  perhaps,  mistaken, 
hot  certainly  most  unfortunate  loyalty  to  their  British 
monarchs,  Charles  I.  and  his  son  James  II.    The  vic« 
torious  party  thought  they  had  no  security  for  their  new 
possessions  in  Ireland,  even  under  the  protection  of  British 
power,  so  long  as  a  vestige  of  liberty,  of  property,  or  of 
inflnence  remained  with  the  catholics,  who  formed  four- 
fifths  of  the  population ;  and  hence  they  formed  a  system 
of  laws  against  that  sect,  calculated  not  merely  to  subju- 
gate, but  to  brutalise  them,-^a  system  which  a  protestant 
legislator  and  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  shortly  be* 
fore  this  period,  in  his  endeavours  to  mitigate  those  laws, 
said, — "  They  were  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  books  of  an 
enlightened  nation;  and  so  odious  in  their  principles,  that 
one  might  think  they  were  passed  in  hell,  and  that  demons 
were  the  legislators/'    And,  in  fact,  if  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  did  not  become  the  most  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
ferocious  savages,  it  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  those  statutes,  so  eminently  calculated 
to  render  them  such. 

The  octennial  bill,  which  was  balm  to  the  political 
wounds  of  the  privileged  sect,  was  a  new  source  of  bitter 
oppression  to  the  degraded  one.  Every  new  election  gave 
rise  to  new  contests  in  every  county ;  and  every  candidate 
sought  to  increase  the  numbers  of  bis  elective  force.  A 
freehold,  or  profit  rent,  of  forty  shillings  a  year  for  thirty- 
one  years,  constituted  every  protestant  an  electcNr;  and 
the  result  was,  that  every  eighth  year,  the  catholic,  whose 
farm  had  been  cultivated  for  thirty  preceding  years  by  the 
labours  of  himself  and  his  children,  was  turned  out  of 
possession,  with  his  family,  to  beg,  if  they  chose,  in  order 
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to  make  room  for  a  manufacture  of  aa  many  protestant 
freeholds  as  his  land  could  admit*  Not  only  the  candi- 
datesy  bat  their  friends  and  relatives  had  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient;  and  the  system,  in  progress,  was  farther 
improved  by  shortening  the  term  of  thirty-one  years 
leases,  to  the  catholic  down  to  twelve  or  eight,  so  as  to 
terminate  about  the  eve  of  a  general  election,— a  cere- 
mony in  which  the  cadiolic  had  no  share,  except  the 
honour  of  bearing  a  part  with  his  cudgel,  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  landlord,  or  his  friends,  who  happened  to  be 
candidates  or  partisans,  in  those  ferocious  conflicts  uni** 
formly  prevalent  in  contests  for  representation. 

The  dissenters,  principally  inhabiting  the  north,  although 
exempt  from  the  severities  sustained  by  the  catholics, 
were  not  without  some  share  of  legal  disability.  For, 
although  the  Idrk  was  viewed  as  a  half-sister  of  the  high 
church,  still  her  children  were  not  regarded  without  some 
share  of  jealousy.  Their  Scottish  descent  rendered  them 
in  view  of  some  orthodox  zealots,  as  hereditary  friends 
to  the  house  of  Stewart,  while  by  others  they  were  sus- 
pected, partly  as  descendants  of  the  Cromwelian  school, 
and  tinctured  with  the  principles  of  the  puritans  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Charles,  and  partly  as  secret  adherents,  of 
the  house  of  Stewart: — and  all  together,  a  sort  of  mules 
between  Republicans  and  Jacobites.  They  were,  however, 
by  no  means  cordial  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  dominating 
sect,  for,  in  common  with  the  catholics,  they  were  heavily 
assessed  by  ty  thes  for  the  support  of  the  high  church,  from 
whose  ministry  they  derived  no  advantage;  while  they  had 
a  ministry  of  their  own  to  support:  and  although  they 
were  eligible  to  affairs  under  the  state,  their  admission 
was  barred  by  sect  oaths,  and  religious  compliances  with 
high  church  discipline;  that  the  boon  was  a  bitter  pill  to 
the  presbyters  of  the  old  school :  but  then  they  cordially 
hated  the  pope  and  the  papists,  and  to  this  saving  principle 
they  ultimately  owed  the  indulgence  of  a  bill,  passed  from 
year  to  year,  dispensing  with  those  compliances,  and 
allowing  further  time  to  qualify.     Thus  they  enjoy ed|  as 
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yearly  teoaBts^  privileges  which  served  to  keep,  theat 
in  good  hamour,  but  which  might  be  abrc^ated  at  the 
discretion  of  parliament,  so  that  proscription  was  still 
suspended  over  their  headd,  like  the  sword  of  Dionysius, 
quamdiU'  se  bene  gesserini^  u  e.  during  good  behaviour. 
Bat  the  mutual  religious  antipathy  between  them  and  the 
catholics,  who  viewed  them  as  enemies  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  %he  high  church,  was  a  clencher  for  the  system  of 
dhide  et  ifnpera. 

To  the  system  of  the  penal  laws,  although  many  liberal 

and  enlightened  men  in  and  out  of  parliament  were  long 

hostile,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  protestants  retained  the 

prejudices  absorbed  with  their  mother's  milk.  Lord  Char- 

lemoBt  himself,  even  with  all  his  education,  liberality,  and 

travelled  experience  in  other  countries,  was  never  friendly 

to  a  total,  and  certainly  not  to  a  rapid,  abrogation  of  the 

system,  although  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends 

were  the  strequous  advocates  for  the  total  abolition.    But 

even  the  catholics,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  character, 

respected  his  prejudices,  and  considered  him  a  zealous 

and  conscientious  friend  to  his  country.    But  though  hf 

resisted  every  ipotion  of  influence  or  aggrandisement  to  the 

wealthier  catholic,  he  was  desirous  to  alleviate  the  suffer'- 

ings  of  the  peasaptry ;  and,  in  1768,  he  had  brought  a  biU 

into  the  house  of  lords,  to  enable  the  poor  labourer  to 

take  a  le&se  for  ninety  years  of  so  much  ground  as  might 

serve  him  for  a  cottage  and   potatoe  garden  :-^whicb, 

however,  was  then  rejected.  This  measure  was  frequently 

moved  in  the  commons,  and  as  often  failed.    In  1778  he 

tried  it  again  in  the  lords,  and  during  some  thin  attea- 

dances,  succeeded  as  far  as  the  second  reading  and  com^ 

mittal ! — bat,  to  use  his  lordship's  own  li^aguage,  '^  the 

trumpet  of  bigotry  had  sounded  the  a|arm;  to  give  tb^ 

wretched  cottager  a  permanent  interest  in  his  miserable 

habitation  was  said  to  be  ^n  ii^fringement  on  the  penal 

code,  which  threatenecf  ^}ie  destruction  of  church  and 

state!  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  protesfiant  interest  was  in 

danger.  The  lords  were  siimmgned,  the  hoase  was  creuded 
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ivith  the  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxj  and  oppression, 
and  I  was  Toted  out  of  the  chair,  not  wholly  unsuspeoted' 
of  being  little  better  thao  a  papist/' 

The  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  with  her  Ame^ 
rican  colonies  ultimately  involved  her  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  Spain,  who,  at  first  covertly,  and  at  last  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonists;  and  while  England  and  Irelaqd* 
were  drained  of  their  troops  to  carry  on  the  ineffectual 
struggle  with  the  colonies,  the  European  seas  swarmed 
with  American  and  French  privateers,  and  the  squadrons 
of  France  not  only  swept  the  British  seas,  but  hovered  on 
our  coasts,  and  menaced  our  fleets  in  the  very  mouths  of 
their  own  harbours.  The  invasion  of  Ireland  was  deemed 
by  France  a  favourable  diversion  in  support  of  America,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  England,  and  oblige  her  to  keep  her 
troops  at  home  for  the  defence  of  her  domestic  territories; 
and  the  project  was  actually  set  on  foot  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  lioe,  left  there, 
9fter  drafts  and  selections  for  American  service,  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred  men*  The  people  of  Belfast,  mind* 
fill  of  the  danger  their  town  had  risked  eighteen  years 
before,  in  the  former  reign,  from  the  descent  of  Thurot,  and 
eonoeiving  die  present  a  much  more  formidable  and 
alarming  crisis,  applied  to  the  government  for  a  force  for 
their  protection  and  that  of  their  province.  But  their 
application  was  plainly  and  candidly  answered  by  Sir 
Riehard  Heron,  secretary  to  the  then  lordrlieatenaoty 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  ^that  governmeat  could  affi>rd 
them  none.^ 

This  answer  raised  alarm  throughout  the  whole  country, 
aod,  by  degrees,  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a  sense  of  Che 
pressing  necessity  of  arming  for  self-defence  against  tbe 
common  danger;  and  this  was  the  first  germ  of*  that 
volunteer  army  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  pla^e 
in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland.  It  is  Qot  our  purpose 
to  detail  minutely  its  growth  and  progress  to  maturity. 
Government  had  plainly  abdicated  the  national  defence* 
The  people  volunteered,  ai|d  armed,  and  arrayed^  at  tbeif 
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own  expense,  for  their  own  security.  They  chose'thdr 
own  officers,  were  self-clothed,  armed,  disciplined,  and 
sustained ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  amounted  to 
a  force  of  eighty  thousand. 

Of  the  regiment  formed  by  the  town  of  Armagh,  Lord 
Charlemont  was  chosen  to  the  command,  as  were  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  other  districts  to  the 
local  corps.  The  jealousy  against  the  catholics,  who  by  law 
were  debarred  the  use  of  arms,  precluded  their  admission 
to  join  these  corps  for  some  time;  but  a  patriotic  ardour 
for  the  common  safety  of  the  country,  consumed  for  a  time 
all  sectarious  prejudices,  and  fixed  the  whole  national 
mind  into  one  compound,  like  Corinthian  brass.  The 
government  did  not  view,  without  astonishment  and  regret, 
this  unexpected  coilibination  and  formidable  array,  the 
effects  of  its  own  work,  and  more  remotely,  of  its  prede- 
cessors and  of  England ;  by  whose  policy  there  had  been 
but  too  many  dragnvCs  teeth  planted  in  the  soil  for  a  cen- 
tury, which  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend  would, 
on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  spring  up  to  armed  men. 
If  it  were  now  even  possible,  they  felt  it  would  be  highly 
rash  and  impolitic  to  attempt  the  disarray  of  the  volunteers; 
and  the  humiliations  which  the  British  arms  had  felt  from 
their  ineffectual  conflicts  in  America,  taught  the  govern- 
ment rather,  to  dissemble  their  antipathies,  and  learn  to 
cherish  the  only  force  which  could  protect  the  country 
at  such  a  crisis.  Therefore  the  supporters  as  well  as  the 
opponents  of  administration  joined  their  ranks,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  their  numbers  amounted  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  more. 

Men  of  all  sects  and  orders  met  in.  the  same  ranks, 
shared  in  the  same  fare,  and  the  same  services,  forgot  their 
divisions,  conversed  with  each  other,  not  as  formerly, 
like  enemies  or  rivals,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends* 
It  became  every  day  more  clear  to  the  liberal  and  un- 
biassed friends  of  the  country,  that  something  should  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  who  were  in  effect 
^  strangers  at  home."    The  people  of  Ireland  had  long 
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looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  American  contest  as 
the  criterion  of  their  own  ftite ;  and  many  of  the  most 
leading  landed  proprietors  foresaw,  that,  if  America  shoald 
be  successful  in  shaking  off  the  government  of  England, 
her  next  project  would  be  to  encourage  emigration  from 
Europe,  to  people  her  boundless  but  fertile  solitudes ;  and, 
with  such  an  opportunity,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  catholic  population  of  Ireland  would  prefer  expa- 
triation and  liberty  in  America,  to  slavery,  debasement, 
and  oppression  at  home ;  and  that  population  was  of  some 
valne  to  the  land-owner,  if  not  to  the  government.  Some 
efforts  were  made  in  England,  by  Sir  George  Saville  and 
other  leading  men,  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics  there ; 
and  Lord  North,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  minis* 
try,  was  highly  favourable  to  relaxation  in  Ireland,,  but 
thought  that  any  measure  for  that  purpose  should  origi- 
nate in  the  Irish  parliament.  Accordingly  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner,  afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  man  of  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  country,  in  1778,  brought  in  a  bill,  the  chief 
objects  of  which  were  to  empower  catholics,  subscribing 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  take  leases  of  lands  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years;  and  ,to  render  such  pro- 
perty devisable  and  descendible,  as  that  enjoyed  by  pro- 
testants ;— and,  also,  to  abrogate  that  infamous  law  for 
enabling,  and  consequently  encouraging,  the  son  of  a 
catholic  gentleman  to  make  his  father  tenant  for  ]ife,  and 
possess  himself  of  the  inheritance^  by  proving  his  father 
a  catholic,  and  conforming  himself  to  the  established 
church.  This  bill  was  resisted  in  every  stage;  but  finally 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons ;  -  and  in  the  lords  it 
passed  by  a  majority,  thirty-six  to  twelve.  Such  was  the 
change,  excited  by  the  rapid  alteration  of  circumstances, 
in  parliamentary  sentiment  within  the  short  space  of  six 
years ;  and  thus  was  the  long  proscribed  catholic  restored 
once  more  to  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  permanent  inhe- 
ritance in  his  native  country.  The  last-mentioned  clause 
of  this  bill,  Lord  Charlemont  supported,  but  opposed  it 
on  other  points.    The  bill  was  gratefully  accepted  as  an 
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important  boon,  aifd  pt-oduced  effects  in  the  agritultcrre 
and  iodtiatry  of  the  cbnntry  within  ten  years,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  nation  in  Europe  within  the  like  period. 
Still  the  distresses  of  the  country  were  great,  and  her  reve* 
Dues  reduced  to  a  state  of  insolyency,  from  the  tram* 
melled  state  of  her  external  commerce ;  and  the  nation 
now  felt  itself  in  a  situation  to  remonstrate  with  England, 
in  firm  but  moderate  language,  for  the  removal  of  her 
grievances^  and  a  fair  participation  in  the  rights  of  British 
subjects^  as  .a  country  annexed  to  the  British  crown, 
though  under  a  distinct  parliament.  It  remained  then  to 
establish  the  independent  privileges  of  that  parliament 
free  from  the  control  of  an  external  senate ;  and  the  con* 
stjtutional  rights  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct  country,  to  be 
governed  by  her  own  king,  lords,  and  commcms,  under 
laws  of  their  own  enactment. 

.  Now  commenced  the  most  active  period  of  Lord  Charle-* 
mont's  life.  The  volunteer  army  daily  increased  in 
strength  and  respectability.  It  was  not  composed  of 
ignorant  mercenaries  enlisted  from  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  community,  and  reduced  to  discipline  by  rigour,  kept 
in  order  by  severity,  with  little  understanding  or  warm 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  their  country;  animal  machines 
— thoughtful  of  nothing  but  their  pay,  and  implicit  obe* 
dience  to  the  commands  of  their  officers.  The  volunteers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  composed  universally  of  educated 
men,  who  read,  thought,  understood,  and  felt,  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;— for  a  country  wher6 
they  possessed  rights  and  interests,  which  they  had  shewn 
themselves  prompt  to  defend  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
which  they  now  wished  to  render  worthy  the  name  of  a 
sister  nation  to  England.  Lord  Charlemont  was  chosen 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Leinster  army,  which  gave 
bim  a  just  celebrity  or  distinction,  which  he  acknow* 
ledged  as  the  principal  and  dearest  honour  of  hk  life; 
and  happy  it  was  for  the  country  and  the  empire,  that  he, 
and  men  of  his  character  for  wisdom  and  moderation, 
were  selected  by  the  whole  body  to  hold  the  chief  sway 
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IB  their  direction.  For  it  was  by  the  influence  of  their 
wisdom  y  the  veneratioii  paid  to  it  by  their  country,  that 
every  thing  like  inten^perAte  ebullition  was  restrained, 
whenever  such  a  disposition  partially  appeared ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  wks  directed  by  loyalty  to  their  king, 
but  a  manly  and  firm  devotion  to  the  rights  and  just  claims 
of  their  country*  So  far  as  depended  on  Lord  Charlemont> 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  mind  to  the  duties,  he  bad 
assumed.  At  this  time  thfe  distress  of  the  manufacturers 
was  great  beyond  i^nception>  and  tens  of  thousands  were 
supported  by  charity,  and  the  value  of  cattle  and  corn  was 
eo  reduced  by  embargoe*,  and  the  coosequent  cessation 
of  external  demand^  that  the  tenantry  could  not  pay  their 
rents.  The  British  government,  and  niany  eminent  men 
in  parliament,  were  willing  to  yield  somfi  measures  of 
telief,  by  removing  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  external 
Commteh-ce^  bbt  the  jealous  clamours  of  the  British  manu«- 
facturers  prevented,  theiti.  Lord  Cbarlemont  corresponded 
with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  othisr  enlightened 
friends  to  Ireland  in  the  British  saiate;  but  the  influence 
of  a  fetr  manufactciring  towns  in  England  preVailect 
against  the  interests  of  all  Ireland.  At  length  the  whol^ 
country,  as  one  man,  determined  on  ad  experiment  to 
relieve  themselves-'^^^and  entered  into  non^importation  and 
non-coAsnmption  agre^m^ts  against  all  English  conuno<- 
modities  whatever.  This  was  the  expedient  which  Dean 
Swift  had  in  vain  advised^  half  a  century  before.  And  it 
suddenly  produced  signal  etfects:  despondency  amongst 
the  working  orders  was  changed  to  joy  and  gratitodCb 
Those  of  the  higher  orders  who  had  been  most  supine,  were 
now  sthnulated  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  the  British 
mannfactnrers  were  quickly  taught  to  feel,  that  some  of 
their  best  interests  were  most  vulnerable  in  that  country^ 
whose  claims  they  resisted  w4th  such  selfish  hostility. 

Matters  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont had  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  high,  satisfaction  to 
introduce  into  the  house  of  commons,  as  representative 
for  his  bcHTOttgh  of  Cbarlemont,  that  justly  celebrated 
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orator  and  patriot,  Henry  Grattan,  then  a  yoong  barrister; 
but  whose  talents  afterwards  shed  so  much  lustre  upon 
his  country.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1778,  an  address  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dennis  Daly, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  open  the  trade  of  Ireland — 
but  it  was  negatived*  That  gentleman  and  his  friends 
(of  whom  Lord  Charlemont  was  a  principal  one)  deter- 
biined  to  renew  it  in  the  next  session :  and  an  address  was 
accordingly  framed,  and  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  answer 
to  the  lord'lieutenant's  speech  from  the  throne.  It  stated 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  chiims  of  Ireland ;  and 
Mn  Burgh,  then  prime-serjeant,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Flood,  moved*  an  amendment  to  the  preamble, 
'^  that  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  the  country  from 
ruin/'  and  the  amendment  was  carried  unanimously.  When 
the  house  went  up  with  the  address  to  the  castle,  the 
Dublin  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  lined  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  in 
grateful  approbation,  and  the  house,  immediately  at  the 
next  meeting,  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  to  them. 
And  shortly  afterwards  they  passed  a  money  bill  for  six 
months,  and  no  longer. 

' .  These  proceedings  excited  the  attention  of  the  British 
ministry ;  and  some  commercial  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  were  ably  introduced  by  Lord  North,  in  the  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons.  These  resolutions  re-opened  the 
woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  and  gave  a  freedom  of  commerce 
with  the  British  colonies,  which  weire  received  in  Ireland 
with  marked  demonstrations  of  public  joy  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Grattan,  some  short  time  afterwards,  acting  in  concert 
with  his  noblefriend,  Lord  Charlemont, moved  in  parliament 
adeclaration  of  rights  in  favour  of  Ireland,  prefaced  by  amost 
animated  and  splendid  oration.  It  was,  however,  resisted 
by  the  court  members,  and  foiled.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion roused  by  this  circumstance,  vented  itself  in  angry 
but  justifiableresolutions,  and  addresses.  Parliament  did 
not  rise  till  September  1780,  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
was  recalled  from  the  government  theChristmas  following* 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Edeo,  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland,)  as  bis  secretary. 
The  nation  called  out  for  independence ;  for  without  a 
free  constitution,  they  regarded  a  free  trade  as  insecure# 
Lord  Carlisle  did  not  meet  parliament  till  the  October 
after  his  arrival ;  and  the  plan  of  a  rational  bank  was  pro* 
posed  as  a  measure  of  popularity  to  bis  administration,  and 
adopted. 

In  the  year  1781 9  an  event  took  place  peculiarly  illus« 
trative  of  the  ardent   loyalty,   which  prevailed  in  the 
northern  volunteer  army,  different  in  no  respect  from  what 
would  have  been  shewn  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
bad  occasion  required  it*  A  rumour  was  prevalent,  that  the 
French  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of  Ireland;  Lord 
Charlemont,  in  consequence,  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  acquainted  him  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
rumour  authentic,  and  that  a  letter  from  Lord  Stormont, 
then  secretary  of  state,  gave  many  particulars  of  the  pro* 
posed  expedition,  and  stated  that  Cork  was  the  meditated 
point  of  attack.    Lord  Charlemont  proposed,  that,  with 
his  excellency's  permission,   he  should  proceed   to   the 
north,  with^' the  fullest  reliance  of  obtaining ''a  volunteer 
auxiliary  force  there,  ready  to  march  to  the  southward, 
»nd   baffle  every  attempt  of  the  enemy.    The   viceroy 
warmly  approved  his  proposal,  and  his  lordship  set  out 
next  morning,  and  reached   Armagh   that  night.     The 
officers  of  his  own  corps  (which  consisted  of  one  thousand 
infantry,  with  tw9  troops  of  horse  and   two  companies 
of  artillery)  were  at  that  time  in  the  town,  attending  the 
assizes;  and  no  sooner  had  his  lordship  stated  to  them  his 
object,  and  asked  what  they  would  authorise  him  to  say  to 
the  viceroy,  than  the  lieutenant-colonel,  authorised  by  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  expressed  that  ''  his  regiment  were 
extremely  hurt  that  his  lordship,  whom  they  had  unani* 
mously  chosen  as  their  colonel,  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  an  application  sq  hurtful  to  their  feelings,  for  with 
the  reliance  which  they  hoped  he  had  on  their  spirit  and 
obedience,  be  should  in  the  first  instance  have  assured  the 
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Iord-Keiitenai)i  that  hh  Fegiment  weinc  rtady,  at it^uomeBt^ 
warnings  to  match  and  J0in  the  'king'^  troops  at  Oork,  and 
he  h^d  tbea  but  to  send  down  his  orders,  and  tbey  wasld 
have  instantly  crbejred^  atid  marched  to  meet  the  enemy." 
They  would  hearken  to  W)  declarirtory  resoluuoiis:;<»*-4l 
was  only  reqursite  to  inform  his  exoeUeaiey  they  diould 
be  at  Cotk  as  soon  as  any  other  troops  in  the  king's  servioc^ 
and  they  entreated  he  would  never  again  use  them  so  ill  as 
to  make  a  similar  apptication,  bat  answer  for  them  in  bis 
own  namei  and  commaidd  them  any  where,  at  any  tame* 
The  \H9ole  fiorthem  array  followed  this  gallant  example, 
and  fifteen  thousand  men  ^declared  themselves  i-eady  to 
march,  at  a  moment's  ndtice,  for  the  south,  and  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  his  majesty's  gcocrais, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  for  tbe  defence  of  the 
northern  cou'nties.  This  promprtitode  gave  the  bigbest 
pleasure  to  his  lordshi-p,  because  it  enabled  him  to  shew 
to  his  excellency  the  disposition  of  his  c6umryiaen%  liis 
excellency,  at  bis  lordship's  request,  ordered  camp  equi«- 
pages  to  be  furnished  to  such  corps  as  w^e  unprovided ; 
and  it  inay  be  fairiy  presumed,  that  the  sam«  spirit^  mani* 
fested  tfai'otigbciut  the  ooiaiitry,  induced  the  enemy  to  aban* 
don  bis  p^rojiect. 

In  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  hismilitaiy  duties  afibrded, 
the  peaceful  retreat  of  bis  eleg^iit  villa  at  Marind, 
bordering  on  Dublin  bay,  or  his  town  residence  in  Rutland 
square,  afforded  the  opportunities  of  liter^ary  amusement, 
and  intercoui^se  with  bis  friends  in  the  metropolta.  Both 
structures  were  simple,  bat  tasteful  specimens  of  archie 
tectnre;  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  f upnislied  with  excelleBi 
bbraries,  and  works  of  statnary  and  paimtings,  by  the  first 
artists. 

The  parliament  at  length  assembled,  and  Lord  Chask* 
mont,  on  the  first  ^ay  of  its  session,  moved  the  tbanka  of 
the  'house  of  lords  to  the  volunteers,  wibich  passed  wiaBN 
moiYsly,  as  did  a  similar  motion  on  tbe  ssHne  day  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  viceroy.  Lord  Carlisie>  m^t 
strongly  recommended  to  the  English  oalmiet,  a  dei^^lietioa 
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of  !ill  jQl«tiiis  of  the  British  psdioiDeni  ito  hiad  If  eland  by 
ftQjr  hw»  made  At  We&ixxdi^H^f  as  tberetoforjs ;  >aad  Loral 
Charlemont  looked  mih  ^ooBfidenee  to  the  <;€»34uot  of  pat- 
Ikment  iliself,  fr^Mot  which  he  augured  tkm^pstsdy  accom* 
^iushmeQt  Qif  l^«  great  objects  so  anxiiottslj  dcsifttd  bj^  th^ 
OQUfMjy •  At  il^gth  itook  piaee  the  meinorable  coa^vieoiicMi 
at  DungaaaBion,  itbe  proposal  for  which  origtDated  from  the 
aaatheim  fcaiitaliofi  of  the  £u»t  Ulster  regimen t^'oominaoded 
hy  SjmsA  O^wAemonU  Hoe  ofiicers  and  delegates  of  that 
btflaUoa  a^  on  (the  £8tjiof  Deoeiiiher,  1781,  and  sresolyed 
to  fiuUtsh  a  declaration  f*  tl[iat  they  faebekl  with  the  atoiost 
conoeni  the  little  attention  paid  tp  the  oonstitufional  fights 
of  leelaad,  bf  the  majority  <}f  those  nvhose  duty  it  was  io 
establish  and  preserve  thetn/'  and  <jhey  •  invited  every 
TfiJaiutecr  assoeiatioa  tfa{K>iighoiit  tberr  province  to  seii4 
delegaleS'to  delibjerate  oa  the  alaruYing  situfition  of  public 
fkflbiirs;  and  fixed  oa  Fridfty,  the  15th  ^of  Febraary,  17^0> 
for  aach  an  assembly,  at  Dangannott.  Q9  that  day  the 
r^esentadi^es  of  oqe  bi»dred  and  forty-three  corfis  of 
voliinteecs  of  Ulater  ^semibled  accordingly ;  Colonel  Wi\^ 
liLam  Irvine  took  the  chair;  and  the  assembly  was  eoiaposed 
of  gentlemen  of  the  moA  considerable  foftaue,  their  loyalty 
and  patiiotism  were  well  known  aad  acknowledged,  and 
they  foeiaed  twenty  resiol^tioas,  declaratory  <&!  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  their  eowoiry)  and  at  the  same  tiflse 
expressiire  of  their  iexaltatioa  in  the  late  relaKi^tion  <»f  the 
penal  iaiws  agatnet  thdir  Reaian  catholic  cottfitry«i€i>$  and 
they  coDcliMled  by  ivotiag  the  foUowing  ^n,  spirited, 
aad  impiseseive  addnsss  to  the  miaocity  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  c*^ 

'^^^  My  loids  and  gentlemen^ 

"We  thank  y^  for  yoar  ooble  and  spirited,  though 
hithertoioe&ctaal  efforts  ia  4efoBee  of  the  great  coasti-  . 
tntsoQalrigbisofyott>r  country:  goonj  the- almost  aaaol^ 
mouB  lUHce  of  the  people  is^  with  yoa,  and,  in  a  free  conn* 
%vj,  the  ^oiee  ^f  the  people  'must  prevail. 

^*  Wekapw^vr  doty  to  our  sovereign,  ^nd  areloyat. 
We  koosr  <o«Hr  duty  to  oarselyeS)  and  are.  resolved  to  'be 
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free.  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no  more  tban  oar  rights ; 
and  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt  the  being  of  a 
Providence,  if  we  doubted  of  success/' 

The  moderate  temper  but  manly  firmness  of  this  address, 
greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  seemed  to- 
attach  the  applause  even  of  foes,  as  well  as  friends.  In  little 
more  than  a  month  the  British  ministry  gave  way;  and 
Lord  Carlisle  having  sent  in  his  resignation  to  London, 
through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Eden^ — ^^his  lordship  was  suc- 
ceeded   in   the  viceroy alty  by  the   Duke  of  Portland, 
attended  by  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  (brother  to  Lord  Ossory,) 
as  bis  secretary.     His  grace^  on  his  arrival,  was  hailed  by 
i^n  ranks  as   the  harbinger  of  liberty,  conciliation,  and 
peace.  A  whig  ministry  in  England,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  a  whig  viceroy  in 
Ireland,  who  had  zealously  co-operated  with  that  ministry, 
were  omens  highly  auspicious  to  the  hopes  of  Lord  Charle- 
'mont,  for  the  completion  of  those  objects  for  which  he  had 
laboured  throughout  his  political  life,  and  so  highly  were 
his  character,  his  integrity,  and  his  weight  in  the  poMticai 
«cale  of  his  country  estimated,  that  the  change  of  men  and 
measures  were  announced  to, him  by  a  most  cordial  and 
congratulatory  letter  from  his  old  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham;  and  his  confidence  and  support  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  new  viceroy  and  his  secretary  inunediatdy 
on  their  arrival.  He  received  at  the  same  time^  anotheir  letter 
jfrom  Mr.  Fox,  couched  in  a  similar  spirit  of  confidence, 
and  giving  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  cordial  wishes 
of  the  new  administration  to  promote  in  every  way  the 
prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  the  .attachment  of  Ireland ;  to 
.which  suitable  answers  were  returned  by  his  lordship. 
.  .     In  the  proceedings  of  the  l6tli  April,  1782,  the  reso- 
lutions mpved^  by  Mr.  G  rattan,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  carried^  were  objected  to  at  the  castle,  not  so  much 
for  their  substance  (for  the  British  ministry  meant  fairly) 
&s  because  they  were  thought  to  require  soj^  modifications, 
^wbicb;.in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends, 
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\rouId  have  diminisbed  their  weight  and  efficacy.  Perhaps, 
the  Duke  of  PortlaDd  might  think  they  would  not  meet 
the  concurrence  of  the  British  cabinet  without  some  alter- 
ation. Lord  Charlemont  had, some  interviews  with  Iiis 
^grace  on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  intention  of  him« 
self  and  his  friends,  to.  move  the  resolutions  again  in  both 
houses  without  any  alteration;  and  that  ministers  might 
take  what  course!  they  thought  fit.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, when  the  house  met,  it  \^as  wholly  unknown  to 
Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends,  whether  the  resolutions 
and  address,  which  Mr.  Grattan  was  to  move,  would  be 
opposed  by  government,  or  not.  Mr.  Grattan,  however, 
persevered ;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  he  prefaced  hid 
declaration  of  rights  by  a  most  splendid  oration.  He 
stated  the  three  great  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Ireland;  namely,  the  declai'atory  statute  of  George  1.  en- 
abling the  British  parliament  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ire-, 
land ;  the  perpetual  meeting  bill,  which  rendered  the 
standing  army  of  Ireland  independent  of  the  control  of 
parliament ;  and  the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  Irish 
privy  councU,  to  mutilate,  or  suppress,  bills  of  the  Irish 
parliament  on  their  way  to  England  for  the  royal  assent. 
The  repeal  of  these  obnoxious  statutes,  and  the  abolition 
of  that  most  improper  sway  of  the  Irish  privy  council, 
were,  he  said,  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  could  be 
induced  to  support  the  government.  The  address  to 
his  majesty,  stating  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  the 
declaration  of  rights,  were  then  moved  by  him  in  answer 
to  the  king's  message.  The  sense  of  the  house,  in  favour 
of  the  address,  was  unequivocally  manifest.  AH  oppo- 
sition, if  any  were  intended,  was  relinquished;  and  the 
address  passed  unanimously; — as  did  a  similar  one  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  British  ministry  acted  with  candour 
and  magnanimity.  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious statute  of  George  I.  in  the  British  house  of  commons 
with  his  usual  ability.  Lord  Shelburne  moved  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  lords  ;  and  the  repeal  was  immediately 
adopted.    If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  patriotic  zeal 
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and  temperate  4#mh6to  trbidt  mafked  th€  ooodiictdrUur 
Irfdh  parlicidi^nt  aad  people  in  pursuit  ctf  their  constitv 
tT6rmi  tlghu,  it  waar  th<  ttubounded  joy  and  generooa 
gratitude  they  tnanifeisffed  oti  Ihis  firgt  pUdg€  of  political 
viueerity  on  the  pftrt  of  the  British  govemnvenit  towafd 
Ii^dtod.  The  pariiatnent  voted  twenty  Ihoutaad  ieabeo 
fot  his  majesty^s  navy ;  and  the  ivhde  volottteer  heidy 
cheerfally  engaged  to  eODti^ibote  tbeit  aid  and  inflaence 
in  raising  the  men.  A  sam  of  50,000/.  ¥&a  ttimditooiisJy 
roted  to  Mr.  Orattan^  as  a  tribute  from  his  graiefal  cooi^ 
try,  for  those  exertions  of  his  eli^quende  which  so  maitily 
ebtitribated  *to  the  restoratioo  of  her  rights  ;  and  at  day  of 
ptfblie  thanksgiying  was  appointed  to  the  Almighty  fof 
that  union,  harmony,  and  cordial  aflTectiott  so  happily 
effected  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  tinanimify  which  seedted  to 
hiVe  prevailed  in  parliament,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  George  I.  was  an  ample  renanneement  of  A\i 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  English  pariiament,  to  legislate  for 
Irelamd,  a  few  taembers/at  the  head  of  whom  Was  Mr*  Floods 
tlovf  catoe  forward  to  start  objections,  and  to  deelttre  that 
nothing  was  done,  and  that  tiotbing  short  of  entire  and  formal 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  England,  of  6ll  tight  to  bind  Ipe»- 
land  by  British  laws,couW  be  valid  or  efficient.  But  all  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Flood's  eloquence  could  not  persuade  the 
parliament  to  j^dopt  this  notion ;  and  they  declared  them-* 
^Ves  almost  unanimously  satisfied  with  the  simple  repeal, 
AS  fully  binding  upon  the  honour  of  England :— "  The 
nation,"  said  Mr.  Grattan,"  that  insists  on  the'bumilidtion 
of  anotlier,  is  a  foolish  nation.*'  But  notwithstanding  th^ 
satisfaction  expressed  by  parliament,  a  very  opposite  feel- 
ing prevailed  out  of  doors—discorttent  gained  ground-*— 
the  argnments  of  Mr.  Flood  had  a  very  general  inflaence. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  volunteers  of  Belfast  declared, 
by  a  majority  of  tti>a,  ^  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.**  Mai!iy  othe^  eovps 
foltewed  their  example :  and  Mr.  Griittan,  for  whose 
patriotic  conduct  and  eloqnent  ex^^troi^s,  the  whole  niitioti 
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bolb  is  Qmi  out  of  parli^i^enti  by  tbe  partisans  of!  Mi;. 
Flood's  cloctrifiie9  agai«st  tbe  efficacy  Qf  simple  repeaU 
BttH  that  which  seemed  to  heap  new  comhustiUes  on  this 
newly  kindled  ftatne^  was  the  attempt  of  jU>rd  Abiogdoa 
to  Utjrodiiice  a  bill  in  the  British  bouse  of  lords,  asserting 
the  right,  of  Gie^l  Briitaia  to  legislate  externally  fox  Ire^ 
lands  and  the  basis  of  tbisi  bill  was  a  preamble,  stating,  that 
whereas  tdbe  kiog^  of  Eagland  baying  been  acknowledged 
•OTereignfl  of  tbe  English  sea^  fo^  eighteen  centurie?^  the 
Bcitish  parliament  bad  the  sole  righjt  to  noake  laws  to  rega^ 
late  the  external  comnierce  of  Great  Britain,,  and  all  such 
biogdoBis  as  ar^  under  its  soreretgnty.  Th^re  was  also  a 
clause  in  tlie  bill,  stating,  that  whereas  Queen  Eilizabetb 
having  formerJy  forbad  the  kings  of  France  to  bui)d  more 
ships  than  they  then  had,  without  her  leave  first  obt^ii^eds 
it  enacted  that  no  kingdom,  as  above  stated',  Ireland^  as 
well  aa  others,  should  presume  to .  build  a  navy,  or  aqy 
ship  or  ships  of  war  without  leave  from  the  lo^d  high 
admiral  of  England."  The  very  annoaai^ement  of  this 
bill  excited  a  strong  and  general  ferment  in  Ireland, 
and  raised  such,  distrust  and  indigaaiion  among,  the 
Tolunteer  corps  who  had  pledged  their  ex^ertions  for  raising 
the  twenty  thousand  seamen^  that  they  desUted  from  their 
laudable  endea^rours :  and  a  numerous  and  respectable 
covps  in  the  metropolis^  then  under  tbe  immediate  com* 
mand  of  Lord  Charlemont,  entered  into  very  warmfe^^olu* 
tiooB  against  enrolling  any  seamen,  and  sent  their  resolu* 
lions  to  his  lordship,  then  in  the  north,  with  the  warn(iest 
expresaions  of  personal  respect  and  kindness.  To  this  his 
loidshipi  returned  a  polite  aod  moderate  answer,. in  which 
he  shewed  them  tbe  rashness  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  measure  in  question,  which  was  ^'.the  pro- 
disction  of  an  individual  nobleuaan,  actuated  by  his  own 
private  whim  and  prejudice,  and  not  adopted,  nor  eveq 
suffered  to  proceed  to  discussion  in  the  English  ^  %rliament, 
The  speeob  of  JLord  Abingdon  in  his.  attempt  to  ini^Qd4ce 
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this  billy  waa  ably  and  explicitly  replied  to,  and  the  bti{ 
was!  dot  even  suffered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Were  the  volan*^ 
teers  of  Ireland,  therefore,  upon  every  breath  of  rumour, 
to  agitate  their  own  minds,  to  forfeit  the  steadiness  of  their 
character,  or  to  desist  from  proceeding  in  a  measure,  to 
which  the  nation  was  bound  in  honour,  and  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  security  of  their  country,  as  well  as  Eng-* 
land,  by  manning  the  Channel  fleet  for  common  defenoe 
against  the  common  enemy  V  This  persuasive  remon-* 
strance  had  the  desired  effect,  and  all  apprehension  va« 
nished.  A  most  respectable  meeting  was  called  in  Dublin, 
and  Lord  Charlemont  was  requested  to  take  the  chair, 
and^  pursuant  to  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  wrote  to  every 
sheriff  in  Ireland,  strongly  recommending  to  their  zealous 
support  this  important  service;  and  from  all  quarters 
received  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  com* 
pliance.    The  act  for  repealing  the  statute  of  George  L 
having  received  the  royal  assent,  a  correspondence  fol* 
lowed  between  Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  Mr.  Burke.    The  marquis,  in  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  esteem,  congratulated  his  lordship  on 
the  happy  change  of  circumstances  for  his  country,  as  did 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  both  earnestly  recommended  the  speediest 
possible  completion  of  the  generous  and  well-timed  offer 
of  Ireland,  to  raise  the  twenty  thousand  seamen :  acquaint- 
ing him  that  Lord  Keppel  had  sent  one  of  the  best  and 
most  alert  officers  in  the  navy.  Captain  M'Bride,to  receive 
the  men;  which  would  enable  him  in  three  weeks  to  man 
fourteen  additional  ships  of  the  line,  for  Lord  Howe'a 
command,  which  would  enable  the  British  fleet  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  though  superior  in  number  of  their  line 
of  battle  ships ;  and  nothing  but  the  friendly  efforts  of 
Ireland  could  rapidly  furnish  men  for  the  purpose. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Charlemont  answered,  by  expressing 
his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  measure,  in  spite  of  a 
discontented  party,  and  promising  his  own  best  efforts  to 
promote  it.      The  men  were  accordingly  raised,  Lord 
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Bow^s  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  wefe  manned,  and 
the  world  has  heard  of  the  result,  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  ntterly  defeated. 

In  the  summer  of  1782  a  plan  was  proposed  by  govern* 
ment  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
which,  from  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men,  settled 
in  LordTownshend's  administration,  as  the  standing  force 
of  the  country,  was  now  reduced  by  drafts  for  foreign  ser* 
vice  to  three  thousand  men,  not  sufiicient  for  garrison 
duty  :  and  the  plan  proposed  was  to  raise  four  provincial 
regiments  of  one  thousand  men  each,  under  the  name  of 
fencibles ;  to  be  enrolled  for  three  years,  or  for  the  war, 
and  officeried  by  Irish  gentlemen,  with  rank  according  to 
the  numbers  they  should  respectively  raise,  and  not  be 
sent  out  of  Ireland.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  with  an  offer  of  commanding  the  whole  or 
part,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The  latter  offer  he 
declined  on  the  first  instant,  .and  afterwards  stated  to  the 
viceroy  his  objections  to  the  entire  plan.  From  his  pecu* 
liar  situation,  he  knew  it  would  be  highly  unpopular.  If, 
however,  on  full  consideration,  it  should  appear  eligible, 
its  mere  unpopularity  would  not  sway  him  as  an  honest 
man.  The  volunteers  would  certainly  consider  it  as  a 
direct  attempt  to  undermine  them,  who  had  manifested 
such  alacrity  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  the 
result,  however.  Lord  Charlemont's  predictions  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  measure  were  fully  verified,  and  although 
there  were  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  applications  for 
commissions  in  the  proposed  regiments,  and  many  of  those 
from  the  most  outrageously  abusive  enemies  of  the  fen« 
cible  scheme,  the  plan  was  abandoned ;  and  the  lord-lieu* 
tenant  expressed  to  Lord  Charlemont  his  regret  that  his 
lordship  had  proved  so  true  a  prophet. 

When  the  volunteer  regiments  of  Leinster  were  reviewed 

,by  Lord  Charlemont  in  the  Phoenix' Park,  the  Duke  of 

Portland  was  present ;.  and  on  being  thanked  by  the  noble 

general  at  the  next  lev^e,  for  the  honour  his  grace  had 

done  the  volunteer  troops  by  his  presence; — ^his  grace 
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tef^ei,  **  Sme^  mj  Ibrd^  a  body  of  tiocfs  frnwaai  ot  wbuA 
ftit^cipft^j  could  noi  be  00  neac  om  witbdat  ai  die»ire  od 
my  part  to  see  tbeir  exertions  in  the  fi^Id*."  Tbc  like 
attentKm  wad  shewn  every  where  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
HYent ;  and  wfaeneter  the  kiBg's  troops,  tbeo  vnder  the 
chief  oomttMind  of  General  Burgoyne,  met  with  tbe  voluiw 
feerSy  arilitary  hooours  were  reciipiocated.  Ta  Lord  Chain 
leoront  hitmeYf,  as  a  cooatnavdant,  ev^esy  degree  of  miUtary 
Inspect  was  pai^d  by  th^e  kiag's  tvoofM  wbere^oer  be  passed. 
And*  on  his  road  to  Limeriek,  passing  through  the  .towo 
of  Neliagh,  af  party  of  the  I^dth  light  dragoons  insisted  oa 
■Jocrnting  guard  for  him  at  his  inn,  whilst  he  staid^  asd  a 
pdrty  of  the  same  regfmen«  escorted  hiai  on  his  j(mvatj^ 
a^  far  as  he  would  pertoit. 

Earl  Temple  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  soc^ 

'  deeded  the  Duke  of  Portkind  in  the  viceroyahy  in  I78£ ; 
and,  previdus  to  his  arrival,  wrote  to  Lord  Charlemovt^ 
andoQneing  his  appointment,  and  soliciting,  as  his  preiie<» 

'  cessor  had  done,  his  lordship^s  support  to  his  adnriDiBtra^ 
tidn.  Lord  Charlemont  replied,  by  expressing  his  regret 
ktt  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  princi* 
pks  and  condtrct  had  been  the  sole  motire  of  hid^  attach^ 
^ent  and  support ;  and  assttriug  the  new  viceroy  of  bia 
iiupport  upo<r  the  same  grounds  only. 

About  this  tinye,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  found  an 
otder  of  knighthood  in  Ireland,  by  the  appeUatifoo  of  The 
Kargbts  of  St.  Patrrck ;  and  Ear)  Temple,  wha  bad  bis 
ibajesty's  commaad^  to  select  sneti  a  list  of  Irish  names,  as 
tttight  best  prom^e  his  mafjesty's  intentions  of  placing 
this*  order  on  the  itlost  hon6tirabIe  footing— addressed,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,.  stating,  that 
he  could  not  better  promote  his  majesty's  wishes^  than-  by 
addressing  himself  to  a  nobleman,  whose  birtb,  rapk,  for<* 
tutie,  and  character,  a^  well  as^his  eminent  pablie  services, 
^ntitted  him  to  the  verreration  and  gratitude  of  his  oouO'^ 
try;  and  re^presting  ptf  mission  to^plactt  his.  name  oatha 
fist  of  new  knights.  Tins  honour  his  kirdship  accepted 
w7&  sititabte  ej^pressioas  of  Ms  fe^tirigs  for  the  distinction 
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*^bot  oothc  duneconditiom  of  perfect  {mrliammtArfinde- 
peridenci,  as  bebadtnaoy  yesrs  btfore  accepted  the  dignity 
df  his  earldofii ;  atid  both  were  the  more  honodrabley  bet- 
cause  the  spontaDeons  offers  of  tfaeioroiVD,  wholly  vimcm' 
Ikdted  00  h»  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  meaiilres  then  aceoW 
plishedy  there  were  still  some  embers  of  former  discontent 
OB  the  sobject  of  simple  repeal,  not  extinguished^  and 
nothing  short  of  an  explicit  and  total  renunciation  of  the 
British  parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland^,  could  appease 
the  malcontents.  Lord  Charlemont  and  bis  friends,  still 
thought  such  a  demand  indelicate,  because  mxlicairre  of 
suspicion  towards  the  hdnotir  and  sincerity  of  Edgland* 
But  bis  lordship,  who  bad  daily  lotelligenee  of  what  was 
passing,  saw  clearly  the  enemies  of  tranquillity  in  IrelMd 
would  never  be  qniet  until  this  point  was  conceded  :«»^ffnd 
he  tberefdre  judged,  that  to  relinquish  that  pdint,  would 
afford  the  last  chance  of  exploding  all  pretences  for 
irritation*  Bat  a  new  flame  was  kindled  by  the  circutn- 
staujce  of  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Irish  courts  w  the  eoort 
of  king's  bench  in  England,  trao^oiitted  previous  to  the* 
ilew  order  of  things,  being  entertained  land  act^d  uipOn  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  This  circumstance  wad  regai^d^d  us  an 
instance  of  punit  faiih  on  the  part  of  England :  aud  the 
Uproar  against  the  simple  repealists,  was  louder  than  erer; 
In  vain  did  Lord  Charlemont  strive  to  allay  the  gathering 
storm ;  dthongh  he  considered  the  occurrence  fortunate, 
as  it  would  prevent  such  a  difcumstance  being  repeated  in 
future.  But  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which 
silenced  all  appf  ehensions^  for  the  draught  of  a  re^roncilra-' 
tbiy  bill  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Temple  to  Westminster, 
Which  was  introduced  into  the  British  pariiament  With 
soihe  mddification;  passed  both  houses  without  oppo^ 
sition ;  and  finally  received  the  royal  assent.  Lord  Temple 
6ontinu^d  in  office  until  the  coalition  between  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Lord  North,  took  place ;  Wh^n  hrs  lordsthip  was  suc' 
defeded  by  Lord  Northittgtoh.  The  friendship  between 
them  and  Lord  Charlemont  contintted  undiminished,  and 
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the  volanteen  of  Dublin  co-operating  with  their  Tenerated 
comnianclery  escorted  Earl  Temple  to  the  water-side  on  bis- 
return  to  England,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and 
respect.  Lord  Northington,  who  was  appointed  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox,  paid  the  same  respect  and  con* 
fidence  to  Lord  Charlemont,  his  predecessors  had  done ; 
and  by  him  his  lordship  was  called  to  the  privy  council; 
an  honour  which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that 
bis  friend  Mr.  Grattan  should  be  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
same  assembly;  an  arrangement  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  place. 

The  friends  of  conciliation  and  tranquillity  were  now  con-^ 
gratulating  each  other  upon  the  happy  termination  of  all 
political  disputes  between  the  sister  countries,  when  a  new 
and  unforeseen  theme  of  contention  arose,  which,  in  it» 
progress,  more  seriously  threatened  the  public  tranquillity 
than  any  topic  which  had  heretofore  heated  the  public 
i^ind ; — ^it  was  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform*  The 
fatal  issue  of  tbe  American  war  had  completely  chagrined 
the  advocates  of  that  measure;  and  the  galling  weight  of 
taxation  incurred  by  that  contest,  exasperated  tbe  people 
of  England — quite  weary  of  so  hopeless  a  pursuit,  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  been  so  ardent  in  the  out- 
set. The  corrupt  state  of  parliamentary  representation 
was  now  considered  as  the  source  of  all  their  calamities ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  then  just  of  age,  and  first  advancing  into 
public  notice,  became  the  avowed  champion  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  England.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  at 
least  as  much  reason  as  those  of  England  to  complain  of 
the  state  of  their  representation;  and  the  voice  of  reform 
in  England  was  immediately  re-echoed  in  Ireland;  not 
simply  by  assemblies  of  the  people,  but  by  the  volunteer  • 
army, — issuing  indeed  from  the  people,  but  still  a  military 
body,  numerous  and  formidable;  and  however  well  inten- 
tioned  that  army  in  general  was,  there  was  much  reason, 
to  apprehend  that  amongst  them  some  of  great  popular 
influence  were  desirous  of  carrying  matters  much  beyond 
the  line  of/ modification  and  improvement.    The  whole 
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jLiBgdom  was  moch  agitated  9n  the  subject.  A  proTinctal 
meetings  assembled  at  Cork,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1783, 
published  many  stroug.  resolutions  in  favour  of  reform; 
and  in  the  north,  another  meeting  of  delegates  from  forty<- 
.five  volunteer  corps,  assembled  at  Li6burne,.on  the  1st  of 
July  following,  and  afterwards  at  Belfast,  on  the  IQth  of 
the  same  month  (which  afterwards  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  British  advo*- 
cates  for  reform)  and  they  addressed  a  letter  to.  Lord 
Gharlenoont,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brownlow, 
at  Laydon,  soliciting,  not  only  his  lordship's  support  in 
favour  of  a  reform  for  which  he  had  already  avowed  the 
warmest  approbation,  but  entreating  the  communication 
of  his  lordship's  sentiments  at  large  on  the  subject,  point- 
ing out  such  a  specific  mode  of  reform,  and  the  most 
eligible  steps  leading  to  it,  as  came  up  to  his  lordship's 
ideas ;  and  naming  several  specific  points,  requesting  bis 
Jordship's  opinion,  whether  they  were  subjects  upon  which 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland  ought  to  interfere ; — his  lord* 
.ship's  opinion  to  be  communicated  to  the  chairman  of 
their  meeting  at  Dungannon,  appointed  for  the  8  th  of  Sep** 
tember  following ;  together  with  a  sketch  of  such  resolu* 
tions  as  he  should  think  proper  to  be  proposed  at  that 
meeting* 

Ln  his  lordship's  answer  to  this  letter,  after  acknowledg- 
ifig  the  honour  of  their  high. opinion,  he  declined  giving 
^oy  opinion  beyond  the  reform  itself,  upon  the  specific 
detail  of  subordinate  points,  which  involved  questions  for 
the  most  able  and  miqute  discussion  ;  and  suggested  that 
fiittbe  meeting,  the  measure  alone  should  be  recommended, 
without  specifying  any  mode,  leaving  that  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament. 

.  The  meeting,  however,  was  held  at  Dungannon,  od  the 
Appointed  day ;  and  cpnsisted  of  delegates  from  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  volunteer  corps.  Mr.  Stewart,  memr 
.her  for  Tyrone,  in  the  chair.  Lord  Bristol,  then  bishop  of 
*Derry,  was  also  present.  Ma^y  resplutiops  were.passed ; 
and  a  grand  national  cpo^ention  was  suggested  to  be  held 
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at;  DiiUif|»  od  4ie  |Oth  of  Nofeailler  folio ving;  to^as^iwt 
of  five  pereoDS  from  each  couDty,  to  bechoMtt  by  balio^ 
]to  digest  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  ado^  eoc^ 
measures  as  appear^  most  likely  to  effect  it.  Ab  addreat 
to  ifae  volunteers  of  Muastery  Lei«i&teri  aud  Conoaugbl, 
accookpanied  tki«  resolution*  Other  resolutions  vrtre 
adopted ;  aqd  particularly  one  for  extending  the  dectiTe 
&anebiseto  the  Koman  catholics. 

Hie  conventioQ  at  Dublin  at  length  took  place.  The 
goverament  was  by  no  means  at  ease ;  but  many  of  the 
deleg^t«9S  choeen  were  of  a  character  and  desetipeion  whidh 
^eady soothed  libeir  fears;  and,  amongst  others,  Lord 
Chariemont  and  Mr.  Brownley,  who  were  chosen  for  Ar- 
magh ;  Mr.  Stewart^  for  Tyrone^  and  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  laiTge  property  and  known  moderatiouy  chcaen 
by  other  counties,  whose  hatred  to  anarchy  had  been  al- 
mMys  mani^t. 

This  convention  elected  Lord  Cbarlemont  to  their  pre»i- 
deivl's  diair ;  an  honour  which  bis  lordshrp  accepted,  as  he 
had  ^ne  the  delegatkyn  for  Armagh,  solely  wilh  a  view  to 
tsp-opei%te  #ithmany  other  delegates,  the  friends  of  order 
and  modemtion,  to  prevent  violence.  And  another  motive 
M^as  to  hinder  the  Bishop  of  Derry  from  being  called  to 
the  chair,  for  which  that  prelate,  a  very  ecceairic  and 
violent  man,  was  (extremely  «olicitous,  and  to  whidh  he 
WouH  have  been  chosen,  had  Lord  Charleaiont  decKoed. 
The  Relegates  adjourned  their  sittings,  for  more  room,  .to 
the  rotmid$  in  Rutland  equard.  IThew  noble  president 
led  the  way,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  volanteer  eavaify* 

The  assembly  was  extremely  n«meious,  and  in  genemi 
highly  respectable;  hut,  in  iconseqoence  of  a  uniicture  of 
some  characters  too  ardent  in  natural  temper  and  politiesi 
feelings  to  h^  easily  eontroUed  by  the  friends  of  made- 
latton,  debates  ran  high,  from  day  to  day ;  and  inmniiie^ 
Mfble  projects  of  reform  poured  in  upon  the  committees 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  pi^[jfare  a  6peci$e  p4an  to 
be  rept^ited  to  the  convention.  At  length,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  Mir.  flood  was  <4!tp«»eii  4i 
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OMurber  cJf  the  wifierior  committee^  and  sooo  attained  %j 
his  imposing  talents  a  marked  ascendency.  The  Bishop 
of  Derrj  strednovslj  supported  «he  reBoifrticm  fer  extend* 
ing  the^ective  franchise  to  the  •eatholics ;  4Krt  Mr.  Flood 
as  strbntoiasijy  but  more  aucoessf uily,  opposed  it.  Lord 
Chademohtand  bis  frieiids/thTaking  the  «»easin%  aft  that 
time  preaiatame,  opposed  it  also,  and  it  was  finally  rejected. 
Various  mdaost  plans  for  the  reform  itaelf  m<tt  a  fifimitar 
fitte;  and,  finally,  Mr.^  Elood  psoduoed  one  of  his  own, 
wbicbt  upcai'fiiU  disQVBsiony^vasrnot^dkenied  better  tfa«tt 
oiiiera  ivl^ich  bad  been  jrejeeted* 

W«  shaUaot  here  attempt  to  detail:ldfie  pfodeddings 
of  the  «onveDtian  more  at  Jeagtk  The  assembly,  how^ 
ever,  at  length  tired  out  by  thie  tmultipUeity  of  viaiM- 
ary  pvojeots^  «U  tufoed  tovvmvds  Lord  ObarlenKint  for  iiis 
opinioa.  Averee  ahke  to  DsieDCatiieiEi  and  public  spoabing, 
be  jbad  jbitherto  MwaiDed  aiieat;  4»ut  now  declared  his 
feadihess  toaaerificetheiotily  boroogh  he  poisesaed  to  the 
wi^ies  of  that  country,  it)  trost  for  which  he  had  alvrays 
held  it*  In  a  oonversstion,  vtfkiok  his  lordship  held  apart 
with  >the  BJsbop  of  Berry,  that  inoble  and  Torerend  prelate, 
in  allusion  tp  "the  catholic  qoestami,  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  loHiUbip'''  that  his  ^eondwct  was  by  no  means 
generally  approved^  and  that  be  was  considered  as  rather 
hikewarm  in  the  oaruse  of  teferm^"  An  unpleasant  oon« 
vereation  tfoUoiwed,  wbieh  dosed-with  the  foilowvng  deola* 
ration  of  his  lordahip  :-<- 

*^  The  idiffeffom^e  I  make  between  the  Ibvmer  said  pro^ 
sent  objects  of  our  exertions  is  this,**«*Wht}st  Ireland  was 
in  effect  subject  to  a  foreign  legialature,  there  were  wo 
lengths  to  wihioh  I  wooUd  not  have  gone  to  .rescoe  ber 
f rooEi  a  atate  f^hich  I  considered  as  positive  ^slavery.  To 
that  point  I  hod  pledged  my  life  and  fortune ;  and  towards 
the  attainment  of  it  i  would  wiUingly  and  choerftiUy  harre 
hazarded  not  only  them,  bat  what  was  stiill  more  dear  to 
me^  and  far  more  iaiportaift,  the  peace  of  my  eountiy.  . 
Our  present  object  I  esteem  great,  and  of  high  importance; 
and  to  anaio  it,  will  do  every  thing  not  inconsistent  with 
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the  public  peace,  but  I  will  go  no  farther.  Make  what 
use  of  this  you  please." 

The  conventioQ  had  now  sat  three  weeks,  and  a  new 
parliament  having  met  at  the  end  of  October,  was  sitting 
the  while.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  sedulously  attended  in 
the  duties  of  his  presidency,  had  suffered  much  from  close 
confinement.  Mr*  Flood,  having  carried  the  resolution 
for  adopting  bis  plan  of  reform,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Lord  Charlemont  and  the  other  friends  of  moderatbn,  he 
rose  in  the  assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  No« 
vember  £9th,  and  proposed  that  he  himself,  accompanied 
by  such  members  of  parliament  as  were  then  present, 
should  go  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  move  leave 
for  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  precisely  correspond* 
ing  with  the  plan  he  had  submitted — **^  and  that  the  con-^ 
vention  should  not  adjourn  till  th^  fate  of  his  motion  was 
ascertained."  .  Here  was  a  complete  avowal  of  a  delibera^ 
tive  assembly,  co-existing  with  the  parliament,  and  almost 
assuming  co-extensive  authority.  The  motiony'however, 
was  carried : — Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends  saw  the 
rashness  and  impropriety  of  such  a  step;  but  Mr*  Flood's 
ascendency  at  that  time  bore  down  ail  opposition.  He 
hurried  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  proposed  his  motion 
for  adopting  his  plan.  The  aspect  of  the  house  was  truly 
awful.  Several  of  the  minority,  and  all  the  delegates  who 
came  with  Mr.  Flood  from  the  convention,  were  in  mili* 
tary  uniform.-^A  most  tumultuous  debate  ensued,  which 
before  morning  became  almost  a  tempest;  but  Mr.  Flood's 
inotion  was  lost  upon  the  division,  one  hundred  and*fifty<* 
nine  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  declaratory  determination  of  the  house  to 
maintain  its  justrights  and  privileges  against  finy  encroach* 
ment  whatever.  A  vote  for  an  address  to  the  throne  was 
afterwards  carried,  as  the  joint  addr<(ss  of  both  houses, 
expressive  of  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  majesty's  govern-^ 
meut,  and  a  determination  to  support  it  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

Ip  the  mean  time,  the  convention  having  sat  above  two 
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hours  ivitfaout  any  intelligence  from  Mr.  Flood,  Lord 
Charlemonty  suspecting  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that 
gentleman's  motion,  and  anxious  to  prevent  any  new  error, 
prevailed  on  them  to  adjourn  till  the  following  Monday. 
There  was  a  numerous  meeting  on  the  intermediate  Sun* 
day,  at  Charlemont  House,  whereat  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
public  peace  should  be  the  first  object  of  attention;  his  lord- 
ship received  numerous  messages  from  delegates  of  whom 
he  had  scarce  any  personal  knowledge,  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  him  in  any  measure  he  should  propose. 
On  the  Monday  morning  he  took  the  chair  at  an  early 
hour.  A  delegate  rose  and  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
house  of  commons.  His  lordship  instantly  called  the 
delegate  ^o  order,  observing,  that  one  of  the  wisest  rule9 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  never  to  take  notice  in 
otie  house  of  what  was  said  in  another.  This  had  the 
desired  effect^  and  jpromoted  order  and  harmony  through 
the  day. 

Lord  Charlemont's  own  plan  at  the  original  meeting  of 
the  convention,  was  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  par^ 
iiament  and  that  assembly ;  and  that  the  delegates  having 
once  agreed  to  a  plan  of  reform,  the  convention  shoiild  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  delegates  should  then  lay  before 
their  respective  county  meetings,  regularly  convened,  the 
plan  agreed  on,  in  order  that  the  subject  should  be  sub- 
mitted through  their  representatives  in  dutiful  petitions 
to  parliament.  This  was  certainly  the  most  unexception- 
able mode  of  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Flood's  genius  prevailed 
against  it.  It  was  thought  advisable,  however,  that  the 
delegates  should  not  separate  without  some  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform  still  to  be  kept  in  view.  Two  resolu- 
tions were  therefore  passed  unanimously,  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  convention,  that  the  delegates  of  counties, 
cities^  and  towns,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  freeholders, 
should  forward  the  plan  of  reform  agreed  to  by  the 
assembly,  by  convening  county  meetings  and  instructing 
their  representatives  in  parliament  to  support  it;  and 
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exhorting  the  natipn  |o  use  ev^ry  constitqtion^l  eSprt  tf> 
effect  that  r^fonii  so  manifestly  necQ$aary, 

i\Q  address  to  his  majesty  wa9  then  Toted^  deciding 
their  loyalty  to  their  soyereigo,  and  their  attachment  to 
Great  Britain  was  thought  the  most  dignified  reply  to 
asperities  cast  on  the  assembly  by  some  members  in  par- 
liament. The  address  wa$  couched  in  the  mo^t  dutiful 
terms,  and  concluded  with  imploring  his  rn^esty  that 
their  humble  wish  to  have  certain  o^anifest  perversions  of 
parliamentary  representation  in  the  kingdomi  remedied  by 
the  legislature  in  some  reasonable  degree^  might  not  be 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in  them ;  but  to  a  sober 
and  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  cooatitution,  to  confirm 
the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms. 

Lord  Charlemont,  fully  aware  of  the  evil  consequence 
to  which  the  longer  continuance  of  such  an  assembly  in 
the, metropolis,  might  be  liable,  wisely  insisted  that  no 
other  business  should  he  proceeded  on,  and  the  conven- 
tion finally  adjourned. 

Thus  terminate;d  this  memorable  meeting ;  and  happy 
was  it  for  Ireland^  and  the  empire,  that  Lord  CharlemQnt 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlen^en  of  his  wise  and. mode- 
rate principles,  had  sway  enough  to  prevent  the  seeds  of 
anarchy  so  plentifully  sown  by  indiscreet  and  impetuous 
partisans,  from  coming  to  maturity.  The  dissqlutiQH  of 
the  convention  excited  little  or  no  public  sensation.  To 
above  three-fourths  of  the  population,  namely,  the  catho- 
lic body,  their  proceedings  were  viewed  with  jealouay^  if 
not  with  disappointment  and  disgust ;  for  while  their  plan 
of  reform  talked  of  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
possession  of  property  in  every  shape,  £^nd  at  the  same 
time,  to  perpetuate  exclusion  from  that  suffrage  to  their 
catholic  countrymen,  was  a  strage  qontf^diction :  apd 
thus,  while  they  professed  to.  erect  a  temple  of  general 
freedom  for  the  people,  three-fourths  of  th^t  people  were 
to  be  precluded  from  entering  ey^a  the  vei^tihv&le^    The 


tMAislitf  which  badr  for  soiiie  timd  ttibsisted  between 
IiOfd  Gharkmotit  and  Lord  Northingtod|had  oonsiderably 
tsooled.  The  introduction  of  John  Scott  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Clonmell),  and  John  Fitzgibbdn  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Clare)  to  power,  had  alienated  his  tordship  from  thd 
ttceroyy  whom,  on  tfafe  other  hand,  the  convention  bad 
alienated  from  Lord  Charlemont,  who  had  continued  his 
istteadanees  at  tba  viceroy's  levee,  after  the  convention 
was  dissolved ;  but  hia  visits  were  received  with  such  coM 
{sivility,  that  be  bow  declined  them  entirely.  He  bad 
done  the  slate  important  services  in  that  very  convention, 
and  gratitude^  rather  than  frowns  and  coldness,  was  the 
due  meed  of  himself  and  many  ^  his  friends,  who  acted 
with  him,  and  now  shared  in  li^  same  unworthy  treats 
ment.  ' 

The  coalition  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
were  spon  removed  from  thdr  places,  and  Lord'Nortfaing«^ 
ton  of  course  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  ^ 

Early  ia  178(),  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected  presid'entof 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  incorporated  under  the  auspices 
of  his  m^yesty,  and  to  which  such  a  president  was  both  an 
honour  and  an  ornament,  as  well  as  an  able  and  active 
promoter  of  its  laudable  purposes,  which  embraced  th^ 
three  compartments  of  science,  polite  literature,  and  anti* 
quities*  The  volunteer  army-^the  great  objects  of  its  forma* 
tion  being  now  accomplished,  began  rapidly  to  diminish 
in  its  numbers*  This  circumstance  was  observed  by  Lord 
Charlemont;  bat  his  solicitude  and  attention  to  them, 
suffered  no  abatement ;  and  in  this  and  the  following  year 
their  reviews  were  continued,  for  he  was  aware  that  if 
he  relinquisbed  the  command  of  those  bands,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  who  might  seize  on  that  command,  for 
purposes  not  so  patriotic  as  his  own ;  besides  that,  it  was 
more  wise  to  suffer  those  corps  to  fade  away  tacitly  under 
bis  palm  and  auspicious  rule,  than  that  they  should  receive 
an  angry  and  ill-timed  mandate  from  the  castle,  for  di«» 
persion ;  wbich^  instead  of  obedience,  might  have  produced 
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a  recal  of  their  old  companions  to  join  their  ranks.  His 
lordship's  military  attentions  were  now  divided  between 
the  volunteers  of  the  metropolis^  and  those  of  the  north — 
and  the  rest  of  his  time  was  filled  up  by  literary  or  personal 
intercourse  with  his  friends.  The  country,  with  some  few 
slight  exceptions,  was  now  quiet,  and  began  to  manifest 
the  happy  effects  of  its  new-born  liberties  by  rapid  ad- 
vances in  asrricuhure  and  commerce.  After  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1787,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  died,  universally 
lamented,  and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  sea-side, 
on  their  way  to  England,  with  the  most  honourable  marks 
of  sorrow  and  funereal  respect.  The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, formerly  Earl  Temple,  returned  once  more  to  Ireland 
as  viceroy,  and  his  administration  for  some  time  moved 
with  unusual  tranquillity.  On  the  l6th  July,  Lord  Char- 
lemont  once  more  reviewed  the  volunteers  near  Belfast: 
and  at  this  period  the  flames  of  discord  broke  out  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  of  which  his  lordship  was  governor. 
This  feud  originated  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  iwo  pres- 
byterians,  in  which  a  Roman  catholic  espoused  one  of  the 
parties.  This  affray  lighted  up  a  religious  war  through 
the  whole  county.  Tlie  protestant  and  presbyterian  par* 
ties  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  Peep-o'-day  Boys/'— and 
the  catholics  that  of  '^  Defenders ;"  and  much  blood  was 
spilled.  But  by  the  benign  influence  of  Lord  Charlemont,at 
least  a  temporary  peace  was  restored — but  unfortunately, 
that  peace  was  delusive;  and  the  seeds  of  mutual  hostility 
sown  by  this  quarrel,  afterwards  sprung  forth  with  mis« 
cbievous  luxuriance. 

In  the  ensuing  session,  the  most  prominent  topic  which 
occupied  the  discussions  of  parliament,  was  the  question 
of  regency,  arising  from  the  unhappy  illness  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  arduous  debates  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  in  both  parliaments,  are  now  matter  of  history, 
and  not  necessary  for  detail  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice,  that  the  two  parliaments  materially  differed  from 
each  other.  That  of  England — declared  its  own  power  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  incompetency  of  the  reigning 
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monarch,  and  to  appoint  any  regent  they  thought  fit,  >vith<* 
out  heing  limited  by  any  considerations  of  the  hereditary 
rights  of  the  heir  apparent ;  but,  as  matter  of  disqretion, 
they  voted  the  office  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  restricted  authority  :  while  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  asserted  its  own  independence,  and  distinct  power 
of  appointing  a  regent  for  Ireland,  uncontrolled  by  the 
example,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Britith  parliament ;  they 
considered  the  right  of  the  heir  apparent  to  represent,  his 
royal  father  during  his  incompetency^  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations ;  and  they  voted  the  regency  of  Ireland 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  full  powers  of  the  crown 
to   which  he  was  the  rightful  heir.      Lord   Charleinont 
and  all  his  parliamentary  friends  joined  in  supporting  the 
independence. of  the  parliament  of  Ireland — ^and  in  voting 
the  regency  unrestricted  to  his  royal  highness.     Their 
object  was  strongly  opposed  by  th^  whole  influence  of  the 
viceroy.    An  address  was  moved  to  his  royal  highness,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  in  the  house 
of  lords  by  Lord  Charlemont — requesting  him  to  assume 
the   government  of  Ireland,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  Regent,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
to  exercise  all  regal  powers  during  his  majesty's  indispo- 
sition,  and  no  longer;  and  it  was  carried.     With  this  ad- 
dress both  houses  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  request 
its  transmission  to  England.     But  his  excellency  refused 
the  transmission,  as  inconsistent  with  his  official  oath.     A 
vote  of  censure  upon  this  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  passed 
both  bouses ;  and  the  lords  delegated  two  of  their,  mem- 
bers,.the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Lord  Charlemont;  and  the 
commons,  four,  Mr.  John  O'Neal,.  Mr.  Connoly,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  James  Stewart,  to  wait  on  his 
royal  highness  with  the  address ;  and  they  proceeded  forth- 
with to  London.     But  the  happy  restoration  of  his  ma- 
jesty's health,  terminated  all  further  proceedings  respect- 
ing the  regency  in  both  kingdoms.    The  delegates,  how- 
ever, were  received  by  his  royal  highness  with  the  most 
courteous  expressi^ons  of  the  high  sense  he  felt  of  .the 
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flfttteridg  mairks  of  attaehttenl  Aenn  him  by  the  parltd*' 
ment  of  Ireland.  But  this  first  attempt  of  the  Irish  par^ 
liament  to  exercise  its  new-born  independence,  by  differing 
from  that  of  England,  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
planted  the  first  germ  of  that  jealonsy  in  the  British  cabi- 
net, which  determined  them  to  watch  fbr  the  first  conve-* 
nient  opportunity  of  punishing  the  presumption  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  by  extinction :  and  accordingly 
it  afforded  the  great  principle  of  argument  on  which  the 
subsequent  measure  of  legislative  union  was  founded. 

Lord  Buckingham's  resignation  was  a  consequence 
naturally  resulting  from  the  vote  of  censure  on  his  con- 
duct passed  by  both  bouses  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  viceroyalty  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
with  Lord  Hobart  for  his  secretary.  Lord  Lifibrd,  the 
chancellori  died  about  the  same  period,  and  made  way  for 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  attorney-general, 
to  the  seals.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  Lord  Bucking** 
bam,  upon  the  regency  question,  fell  back  quietly  into 
their  old  situations ;  but  several  of  the  more  prominedt 
and  formidable  were  dismissed  from  their  situations,  and 
froto  tliose  with  their  adherents  was  gradually  formed  an 
opposition,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers, respectability,  and  talents,  that  had  encountered  the " 
administration  of  Ireland  for  many  years.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  Whig  Club,  adopted  the  blue  and  buff 
uniform,  as  well  as  the  prineif^s  of  the  Whig  Club  in 
England.  In  the  formation  of  this  club.  Lord  Cfaarie- 
mont  was  prominently  active,  and  also  in  the  formation  of 
a  similar  club  at  Belfast,  where  bis  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Haliiday^  a  whig  of  the  old  constitutional  school,  warmly 
co'-operated  in  bis  views.  But  this  was  a  measure  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  ministerial  party,  some  of  whom 
scrupled  not  to  impiite  to  both,  principles  of  anarchy. 
But  such  imputations  were  disregarded  as  the  ebullitions 
of  political  rancour,  which  had  been  sustamed  from  time 
immemorial  by  similar  associations  of  talent  and  patriotism^ 
aetiftg  ^hii^y)  if  not  solely,  to  protect  the  purity  of  the 
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consiitution  ftom  ministerial  encroachment.  By  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  new  Whig  Club  were  proposed,  and  maintaitied 
with  firmness  and  eloquence,  a  place  bill,  a  pension  bill,  a 
responsibility  bill,  a  bill  to  prevent  revenue  officers  from  vot- 
ing at  elections ;  similar  to  those  bills  which  had  long  been 
the  law  of  England.  Session  after  session  were  those  bills 
resisted  with  effect  by  the  administration  and  its  adherents, 
but  perseverance  at  length  procured  their  adoption.  Lord 
Charlemont  attended  all  the  arduous  debates  of  that  day, 
and  spent  more  of  his  time  in  the  commons  than  in  the 
lords,  where  Lord  Fitigibbon  began  to  rule  with  almost 
tinlimited  sway.  A  principal  ground  of  attack  on  minis- 
ters in  the  house  of  commons,  was  the  creation  of  fourteefi 
new  placed  for  members  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  an  unconstitutional  influence  in  that  house, 
and  conferring  the  honours  of  the  peerage  for  money, 
which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  seats  in  the  lower 
house,  for  the  like  unconstitutional  purpose.  This  most 
criminating  charge  was  but  feebly  resisted  by  the  minis- 
terial party,  who  were  content  to  vindicate  themselves  by 
recrimination  on  their  opponents,  that  similar  practices 
had  taken  place  during  Lord  Northingtou's  administration, 
which  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  present  opposi- 
tion had  advised  and  supported.  The  fact,  however,  derves 
to  sihew  the  system  of  expedients  by  which  the  ministers 
of  the  day  were  constrained  to  support  their  influence  in 
parliament;  but  while  the  honours  of  the  peerage  were 
thus  carried  to  market,  and  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  who 
would  only  pledge  his  support  to  ministers,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  nobleman  who  had 
always  proudly  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  own  here- 
ditary rank,  the  independence  of  his  principles,  and  the 
attachment  of  his  country.  Lord  Charlemont,  whose  an- 
cestors, for  more  than  a  century,  had  held  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  had  now  joined  with  him  in 
that  office,  Lord  Gosfort,  and  this  without  any  previous 
intimation^  or  any  motive  assigned:  for  the  first  intimation 
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to  hU  lordship  of  the  drcumstance,  was  from  a  friend  who 
had  accidentally  read  the  appointment  in  the  Dublin  Ga^ 
kette.  His  lordship  wrote  immediatelj  to  the  secretary  of 
the  viceroy,  and  gave  in  his  resignation.  This  measure 
served  to  mark  the  feeling  entertained  at  the  castle  of 
Lord  Charlemont's  political  conduct ;  but  with  his  coun- 
try it  served  to  exalt  still  higher,  the  man  whom  ministers 
meant  to  degrade.  A  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
Armagh  assembled^  who  voted  to  his  lordship  a  most 
affectionate  address^  in  which  they  marked  the  indigna^ 
tion  which  they  felt  for  the  indignity  offered  him,  and  this 
address  was  signed  by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  most  respectable  names. 

The  alarming  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  which^ 
after  overturning  the  monarchy  in  France,  menaced  the 
political  systems  of  all  Europe,  had  also  its  influence  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  relation  thereto.  The  French  revolution  at  its 
outset  had  the  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  many  of  the 
most  loyal  men  in  both  countries,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
France,  were  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  majesty's  ministers  foresaw 
that  from  the  state  of  things  between  the  revolutionists  of 
France  and  the  continental  powers,  England  might  ulti- 
mately be  involved  in  a  war,  if  not  on  her  own  account, 
yet  in  support  of  some  of  her  allies:  and  therefore  the 
good  policy  of  conciliating  all  feelings  of  popular  dis- 
content at  home  must  be  obvious,  on  the  approach  of  a 
crisis  when  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  empire  might 
become  necessary  to  her  own  security.  To  secure  the 
affections  of  the  catholic  population  in  Ireland,  forming 
four-fifths  of  the  whole,  was  a  leading  object.  The  first 
germ  of  this  policy  began  with  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
British  parliament  by  Sir  John  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord 
Redesdale ;  and  another  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a  commis^ 
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ftioner  of  feveolie,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hobart,  secretary 
to  the  viceroy,  which  proposed  admitting  the  catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  permitting  their  intermarriage 
with  protestants  ;  removing  the  restrictions  on  their  edu* 
cation,  and  the  limitations  on  the  number  of  their  appren* 
tices  in  arts  and  manufactures.  On  the  eligibility  of  this 
measure,  the  members  of  the  opposition  were  much  divided. 
Lord  Charlemont  had  all  along  strong  prejudices  against 
any  sudden  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes ; — such  was  the 
force  of  early  habits.  The  bill,  however,  beside  the  sup- 
port of  that  side  of  the  house  where  it  originated,  had  also 
that  of  many  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition, 
and  it  finally  passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  18th  February,  179^,  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  catholics  by  Mr.  Egan,  an  opposition  member, 
praying  their  restoration  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table;  but  on  the  Monday,  Mr. 
Latouchcy  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  and  character,  moved  that  this  petition  be  re- 
jected. This  motion  was  without  any  previous  notice  to 
the  house,  but  it  produced  a  long  and  most  interesting 
debate,  embracing  the  whole  subject  of  the  catholic  cause, 
and  though  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  eight  to  twenty-three,  and  seemingly  extin- 
guished for  ever  all  hopes  of  the  catholics  on  this  ground, 
yet  this  discussion  procured  to  them  many  new  friends, 
who  were  before  their  opponents.  They  persevered,  calmly 
but  firmly,  in  their  objects.  They  took  measures  to  vin- 
dicate their  character  as  a  religious  sect,  by  solemnly 
abjuring  the  obnoxious  tenets  attributed  to  them  by  their 
enemies;  aud  refuting  the  imputations  cast  on  their  reli- 
gious and  political  principles.  And  so  rapid  was  the  uiarch 
of  relaxation  in  their  favour,  that  the  very  next  session 
of  parliament  was  opened  by  the  lord-lieutenant  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  recommending  to  the  considera- 
tion of  both  houses  the  situation  of  the  catholics ;  and  a 
bill,  granting  to  them  the  elective  franchise,  and  many 
other  indulgences  more  than  they  asked  or  expected. 
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finally  passed  into  law,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of 
those  former  opponents  who  had  been  arrayed  against  it 
under  the  ministerial  standard,  and  were  now  obliged  to 
support  it  under  the  like  authority.  Even  in  the  house 
of  lords.  Chancellor  Clare,  who  had  been  always  the 
opponent  of  concession,  and  though  on  this  occasion  be 
yehemently  marked  his  own  hostility  to  the  measure,  yet 
he  deprecated  discussion,  and  voted  in  its  support.  Lord 
Charlemont,  whose  prejudices  were  unshaken,  not  ottly 
voted,  but  entered  bis  protest  against  it.  The  fact  was, 
the  British  government  felt  that  the  conciliation  of  so 
numerous  a  portion  of  the  Irish  people  was  of  more  pr^d« 
ing  importance  at  such  a  crisis,  than  to  indulge  and  sanc* 
tion  any  longer,  the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  the  ruling 
sect.  And  the  catholics  retired  from  the  doors  of  parlia- 
ment, under  a  full  conviction,  that  they  owed  gratitude 
for  this  boon,  more  to  the  kindness  of  his  majesty  and  the 
British  government,  than  to  the  liberality  of  that  parlia- 
ment, who,  but  the  year  before,  had  rejected  their  humble 
petition  with  contumely  and  reproach. 

In  the  following  year,  1794,  Lord  Cbarlemoht  sustained 
a  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  second  son,  James 
Caulfield,  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen. 

tii  the  parliament  this  year,  almost  the  otily  circum- 
stance worth  notice  that  occurred,  was  the  introduction  of 
a  bill^  by  Mr.  W.  B»  Ponsonby,  on  the  4th  of  March,  to 
improve  the  repr^setitation  of  the  people  in  pai^liament^  the 
second  reading  of  t^bicb  he  moved  for  the  n6^t  day«  This 
was  warmly  opposed  by  ministers,  who  moved  an  amend- 
ment for  postponing  the  second  reading  to  the  find  of 
August.  The  question,  however,  v^as  debated  with  great 
ability ;  pttrliamentary  reform  had  long  been  the  cry  of  the 
nonh  of  Ireland ;  Lord  ClmFl^mom  himself  was  a  wArmf 
friend  to  moderate  reform,  bdt  he  was  ejtti-eiliely  averse  to 
the  principles  of  reform  for  which  the  polificd  societies  of 
Belfast,  echoed  by  those  of  Dublin,  now  began  to  clamour, 
nam^y,  universal  suffrage  and  aaoual  parliaments,  f  he 
bill  taitt^uced  by  Mr.  Fonsonby  was  to  effect  that  mea*^ 
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sure  of  moderate  reform  -whidi  the  impartitil  of  all  parties 
admitted  to  be  oeceesary .  But  the  governmefity  o<i  thn 
occasion,  opposed  the  meavore,  on  the  ground  that  it 
woald  look  like  a  concession  to  the  seditions  damoora 
then  pretalent,  and  Mr,  Grattan,  who  supported  this  btil, 
deprecated,  with  great  eloquence,  the  system  of  reform 
proposed  by  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast  and  DuUin,  as 
leading  to  the  subversion  of  all  liberty,  property,  and 
government.  But  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  was  superseded 
by  the  amendment,  and  some  of  the  ministerialists,  and 
their  partisans  out  of  doors,  did  not  scruple  to  blend  Lord 
Cfaarlemont  and  his  friends  in  common  estimation  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  to  impute  to  their  parliamentary 
speeches  part  of  the  growing  sedition  of  the  country,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  opposed  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  the  government ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  United  Irishmen  publicly  declared,  that  the  speeches 
and  debater  of  the  opposition>  and  all  whom  they  could 
influence,  were  regarded  by  them  with  indifference ;  they, 
in  fact,  regarded  Mr*  Ponsonby's  bill  merely  ad  a  tempo*, 
rary  half'^measure  to  privilege  their  own  plans;  and  there- 
fore they  rejoiced  in  its  failure.  Happy,  perhaps^  would' 
it  have  been  for  the  tranquillity' of  Ireland,  bad  this  bill 
succeeded ;  because  it  would  have  amply  satisfied  all  the 
moderate  reformists,  and  if  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
meet  the  views  of  others,  it  would  at  least  bate  shewn 
that  the  government  and  parliament  were  not  decidedly 
opposed  to  reform  in  all  shapes^  but  would  have  given  an 
eariiiBat  of  disposition  to  gratify  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  tl|e  country,  which  might  be  ihrther  extended  in  a 
fbture  session,  and  thus  even  the  most  damorous  for 
total  reform  woald  have  been^  at  kast,  (ttvided ;  bnt  the' 
rejection  of  this  moderate  measure  strengthened  the  cause 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  famished  their  leaders  with 
an  irrefragible  argument,  that  they  must  never  hence  look 
to  the  gov<Mrnment  or  the  parliament  for  any  further 
redress  of  political  grievances,  but  seek  it  from  thdr  own* 
noaiibers  and  retolutionary  mov^ufients.    An  awful  ctim 
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was  fast  apprbaichiDg^  which  was  greatly  accderated  by 
the  traitorous  obstinacy  of  governmeDt  in  resisting  aU 
measures  of  conciliation  towards  popular  feelings.  The 
old  system  of  sectarious  division  had  long  subsided,  and 
the  two  great  bodies  of  dissenters,  the  presbyterians  and 
catholics,  long  hostile  to  each  other  from  religious  pre- 
judices, were  now  become  firm  allies  in  political  interest. 
The  former,  in  the  north,  avowed  themselves  the  devoted 
friends  of  total  emancipation  to  the  catholics ;  and  the 
letter,  in  the  south,  east,  and  west,  pledged  themselves  to 
unite  with  the  former  in  their  efforts  for  parliamentary 
reform ;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  those  two  great  objects 
so  indispensable  to  their  mutual  views  for  the  freedomf  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Indeed  every  sympton  of  reli- 
gious antipathy  had  been  rapidly  subsiding  in  the  country 
from  1782 ;  which  circumstance  was  viewed  with  alarm 
by  the  old  partisans  of  division;  and  an  attempt  made  in 
the  north  to  revive  the  system.  An  opportunity  was 
offered  by  the  revival  of  an  old  religious  quarrel,  which  has 
been  before-mentioned,  and  which  was  then  calmed  by  the 
influence  of  Charlemont.  It  recommenced  in  a  desperate 
cudgel  fight,  between  some  catholic  peasants  And  weavers 
and  some  protestants  and  dissenters  of  the  same  class,  at  a 
fqneral;  and  so  far  from  being  put  down  by  the  inter- 
ference and  authority  of  the  magistrates,  there  was  strong 
grounds  to  believe  it  was  rather  fomented  by  many  of 
them.  Numerous  and  desperate  pitched  battles  were 
fought.  The  protestant  party,  under  the  assumed  appeU 
lation  of  Peep-o'-day  Boys,  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
catholics  at  night,  broke  open  their  doors,  destroyed  their 
looms  and  little  furniture,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
dauf^ters.  The  catholics  armed  for  their  defence  under 
the  name  of  Defenders ;  and,  the  former  party  being  ulti* 
mately  victorious,  commenced  this  short  system  of  expul* 
sion  to  their  antagonists.  A  placard  was  affixed  in  the 
aight  on  the  door  of  the  catholic,  in  these  words, — '^>  To 
hell,  or  Connatightj  in  three  days'*  And,  if  he  failed' to 
obey  this  manifesto,  his  house  was  puUed  down,  his  pro- 
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perty  destroyed^  his  looms  and  farniture  burnt,  and  hrs 
family  fled  by  the  light  of  the  flames  to  seek  some  other 
asylum  until  they  could  escape  from  the  province.  The 
unfortunate  fugitives,  with  their  half  naked  wives  and 
children,  explored  their  way  to  Connaught.and  Munster, 
the  catholic- provinces;  and,  as  they  begged  their  sus- 
tenance on  the  journey,  told  their  tales  of  woe,  exciting 
the  sympathy  and  resentment  of  their  catholic  brethren. 
This  migration  to  the  west  and  south,  received  a  new  con- 
struction from  the  protestant.  magistrates  and  gentry  of 
those  provinces,  namely  th^t  the  popish  defenders  of  the 
north  were  marching  to  cut  their  throats ;  and  immedi- 
ately the.  houses  of  the  cathoHc  peasantry  were  searched 
for  arms,  and  their  pitchforks,  scythes,  reaping  hooks, 
and  other  manual  instruments  of  husbandry  taken  away, 
as  weapons  of  massacre.  Such  a  severity,  wholly  unpro- 
voked by  any  symptom  of  disloyalty  or  tumult ;  and  from 
their  protestant  landlords,  magistrates,  and  neighbours, 
naturally  produced  alarm  amongst  those  poor  ignorant 
persons^  and  roused  them  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
northern  defenders,  hundreds  of  whom  daily  attested  to 
them  the  cruelties  they  had  experienced  previous  to  their 
expulsion  from  their  native  homes ;  and  hence  the  source 
of  defenderism,  nightly  meetings,  secret  oaths,  plunder  for 
arms,  and  seditious  conspiracies,  which,  in  succession, 
every  where  began  to  infest  the  whole  country;  and 
which  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  severe  laws,  domi- 
ciliary visits,  military  executions,  and  arbitrary  transpor- 
tations, without  the  semblance  of  law,  or  form  of  trial, 
carried  on  at  midnight,  by  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
aided  by  parties  of  horse  and  foot. 

These  transactions  were  detailed  with  the  most  aggra- 
vating comments. 

The  combustibles  already  collected  in  the  country  from 
the  details  of  the  French  revolution  and  French  victories; 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  corresponding  society  in 
England ;  and  from  the  wide  and  gratuitous  distribution 
of  Tom.Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  to  the  number  of  som^ 
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l^^iidrQd  tbousaad^y  caught  fire  from  new  ioflaminatery 
sources*  The  old  Tolunteer  army  bad  loi»g  fallen^  to  deoajr* 
In  the  nortbi  Lord  Cbarlemoot,  whose  voice  bad  so  long 
operated  as  a  pacific  chanD,  had  now  lost  all  influence* 
In  the  nietropolis,  and  various  parts  of  the  country^  a  few 
detached  armed  companies  associated  vnd^r  the  appeUai^ 
tioQ  of  volunteers^  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
democratical  leaders  of  the  old  corps^  and  especially  «7a«ics 
Nixpper  Tandy ;  who  then  occupied  his  Sundays  in  roa- 
noeuvering  those  brigades  in  the  fields  round  the  metro* 
pplis.  They  wore  uniforms  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  king's  troops ;  and  some  of  the  corps  adopted  mottoes 
and  emblems  but  too  significant  of  the  political  principles 
of  the  wearers.  A  militia  law  had  passed  in  the  country ; 
but  still  the  petty  volunteer  corps  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  at  length  suppressed  by  a  prQcla*^ 
matioo  from  the  castle,  and  a  new  corps  were  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  under  the  appellation 
of  yeomanry ;  furnished  indeed  with  arms  and  accoutre^' 
ments  by  the  government,  but  clothed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  to  be  paid  when  called  on  actual  service.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  United  Irishmen  continued  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  ad^ 
minister  their  oath ;  while  an  opposite  party  of  politicians^ 
professing  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  denomination  of  Orange  Lodges,  bound 
.to  each  other  by  solemn  and  mysterious  oaths<  And  the 
fuutual  antipathy  of  both  daily  increased. 

During  this  state  of  things,  an  important  increase  was 
given  to  the  British  cabinet,  from  whose  consultations  it 
was  determined  that  some  immediate  measures  should  be 
taken  to  calm  the  perturbed  spirits  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  send  Earl  Fitsswilliam  as  the  harbinger 
of  amity  and  peace*  The  arrival  of  that  nobleman  was 
hailed  with  general  joy>  as  that  of  a  minister  from  heaven. 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Pon^ooby  were  ci^Ued  to  his  coun-* 
c^s;  bptb  had  l^een  previously  summoned  to  England,  in 
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mdex  for  consultation  with  them  aa  to  the  measures  whidi 
would  be  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  country ; 
•and  on  their  return,  and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  it  was  confidently  signified,  that  the  fatal 
.abrogation  of  the  remaining  penal  laws  against  the  catho- 
lics, and  a  moderate  reform  in  parliament,  should  be 
adopted  ;'r*^measiires  which  would  at  once. have  silenced  all 
clamour  and  calmed  every  discontent.  Upon  the  first 
meeting,  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  place,  an^ 
•nounced  the  objects  of  Lord  FitzwilKam's  mission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  moved  an  address  to  the  lord^lieatenant, 
and  obtained  from  parliament,  as  a  proof  of  national  gra^ 
titude,  a>vote  of  three  millions  in  support  of  the  war  against 
France. 

Several  members,  and  especially  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
decidedly  rejected  to  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
house  was  about  to  pass  this  measure,  and  advised  them 
to  defer  the  gift  until  they  were  sure  of  the  boon  for 
ivhich  it  was  given ;  but  his  objections  were  treated  as 
illiberally  suspicious,  and  were  borne  down  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  new  chief  governor,  and  the  implicit  reliance 
placed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  cabinet.  The  vote 
therefore  passed;  but  before  it  had  finally  proceeded 
through  both  houses,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Earl  Fita- 
william  was  to  be  recalled,  for  that  he  had  greatly  exceeded 
his  instructions  in  the  pledges  held  out  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; and  this  rumour  was  very  speedily  verified  by  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  between 
Earl  Fita William  and  Lord  Carlisle;  and  he  was  actually 
recalled^  The  joy  of  the  country .  was  suddenly  changed 
•to  astonishment  and  despondency.  The  day  of  his  depar- 
ture was  a  day  of  sorrow  in  the  metropolis;  and  his  pro- 
gress to  the  water  side  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  funereal 
procession^  Lord  Camden  came  as  his  successor,  with 
Mr.  Pelhai;n  as  secretary,  to  perform  the  ungracious  office 
of  refusmg  all  the  measures  held  out  for  his  predecessor. 
He  was  greeted  by  the  populace  with  marked  indignation. 
iMc.  Grattan  now,  with  bis  friends,  returned  to  the  ranks 
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of  opposition,  brought  forward  his  bill  for  the  total  eman-. 
cipatioD  of  the  catholics.  It  was  indignantly  and  de- 
cidedly resisted  by  Mr.  Pelham,  who  declared  that  con- 
cession to  the  catholics^  which  had  already  gone  to  the 
utmost  length,  consistent  with  safety  to  a  protestaut  state, 
must  stop  somewhere;  and  here  he  would  plant  his  foot, 
and  resist  its  further  progress.  An  arduous  debate  ensued, 
which  was  continued  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  in  the  loss  of  the  bill. 

This  event  was  a  decisive  specimen  of  total  departure 
from  the  conciliatory  system  of  which  Lord  Fitawilliam 
came  as  the  harbinger ;  it  confirmed,  at  once,  the  influence 
of  the  United  Irishmen  over  the  great  mass  of  the  popu* 
lation ;  it  gave  new  force  to  the  machinations  of  the  sedi- 
tious; and  accelerated  the  revolutionary  burst,  long  ap- 
prehended from  the  combustibles  for  years  in  preparation. 
From  that  day  forth,  all  the  machinery  of  sedition  was 
set  in  motion  on  the  one  hand ;  opposed  on  the  other,  by 
severe  laws  and  arbitrary  measures  of  coercion,  which, 
instead  of  suppressing,  served  but  to  feed  the  flame.  The 
government  could  not  be  blind  to  the  volcanic  symptoms 
perceivable  on  all  sides ;  but  could  never  come  to  a  full 
discovery  of  the  whole  plot,  until,  by  mere  accident,  on 
the  very  eve  of  explosion,  a  chief  conspirator  was  induced 
to  betray  his  associates.  In  consequence  of  which  they 
were  seized  in*  full  council,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metro* 
polis,  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  intended  general  insur- 
rection throughout  the  whole  country ;  but  although  this 
seizure  of  the  chiefs  defeated  the  plan  of  an  immediate 
and  general  explosion,  it  accelerated  a  partial  rebellion, 
which  instantly  broke  out,  and  raged  for  nearly  three 
months  with  incessant  and  sanguinary  fury.  A  few  of  the 
chief  conspirators  in  custody  were  executed ;  and  the  rest, 
seeing  their  grand  scheme  utterly  defeated,  purchased  their 
lives  by  a  full  discovery  of  their  whole  plan,  force,  and 
preparations,  to  a  secret  committee  of  parliament,  which, 
in  point  of  extent,  surpassed  all  previous  conception,  and 
astonish^  both  the  government  and  senate.  The  rebellion 
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was  still  going  on  in  various  counties.  MrfPelham  retired 
to  England,  leaving  Lord  Castlereagh  at  first  as  his  tem- 
porary substitute  ;  but  shortly  after  that  young  nobleman 
avowed'himself  as  his  successor  in. the  secretaryship  to  his 
maternal  uncle,  Lord  Camden.  The  flames  of  civil  war 
raged  every  where  unabated ;  and,  finally,  Lord  Camden 
.was  recalled,  and  a  military  chief  governor,  Lord  Corn* 
wallis,  sent  in  his  stead.  The  rebel  armies  being  at  last 
disconcerted,  Lord  Comwallis,  as  the  best  mode  to  stem 
the  further  effusion  of  blood,  loyal  as  well  as  rebellious, 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  and  full  pardon  to  all  the  rebels 
who  should  within  a  month  lay  down  their  arms,  swear 
allegiance,  and  return  to  their  homes.  This  had  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  terminating  the  conflict;  biit  not  the 
private  vengeance  of  the  victorious  loyalists,  still  smarting 
Under  their  calamities  and  the  slaughter  of  their  friends. 
But  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  chief  objec<t  of  whose  mission  .was 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  law 
and  justice,  announced  his  determination  of  punishing 
with  equal  severity  the  aggressions  of  parties  on  all  sides; 
and  strictly  denounced  all  emblems  and  ensigns  of  party 
principles,  as  calculated  only  to  excite  new  hostilities  and 
perpetuate  mutual  vengeance. 

The  French  government,  desirous  of  aiding  the  insur* 
gents,  had  dispatched  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  with  a  body  of  troops 
officered  in  a  great  degree  by  Irishmen,  to  effect  a  landing 
in  Ireland.  Of  this  number  only  seven  hundred  men,  un»> 
der  the  command  of  General  Humbert,  landed  at  Killala, 
where,  by  arraying  in  Freifch  uniforms  and  arms  great 
numbers  of  the  rebellious  peasantry,,  and  propagating  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  their  real  force,  they  threw  the 
country  into  much  alarm  for  about  three  weeks.  Lord 
-Cornwallis,  howjever,  marched  against  them,  collecting  in 
iiis'  way  such  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  garrisons,  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  general  Hum* 
4>ert,  and  his  ^vhole  force,  after  a  short  actian,  surrendered 
prisoneifs  of  war.     On  another  part  of  the  coast,  namely, 
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Ratland,  ut  the  counly  of  Siig/fk,  tbe  ooted  Jaioffs  Mappiir 
TaodjTy  a»  a  Freni^  g^nefiil  4if  ditUloQ^  laiide<)  witli  a  fair 
partisansly  to  aseertain  the  prf^bahilitiesi  of  support  frqiu  thf 
population  of  that  part  of  the  ooaatiy;  bot  quiokly  rd» 
embarked  to  joia  aome  of  his  d»per«€d  ^qoadrotis^  and 
was  afterwards  seized  in  neutral  territory  and  sent  pr Lsoaei 
to  Ireland.  Jlfr.  Tbeobald  Wolfe  Tone 9  an  Irisb  IsArristcr, 
was  foiind  as  a  Freocb  office  on  board  another  s^ip  of 
tbft  squadjron  taken  by  some  of  the  British  fleet,  and  sen^ 
te&ced  to  death  by  a  court-4nartial  in  Dublin,  but  destroyed 
himself. 

During  the  whole  rebellion  the  parliament  ooalinued 
sitting;  and,  on  its  prorogation,  reeeiTed  the  thanks  of 
General  Cornwallis  in  his  speech  from  the  throne. 

Internal  peace  being  now  restored,  the  country,  thoagb 
smarting  under  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  was  pernutted 
to  take  some  repose ;  from  which,  howeTer,  it  was.  soon 
yoused  by  the  alarming  rumour  of  an  iukeoded  proposiT 
t)on  for  a  legislative  union  with  Eogland.  Thia  vninoiu 
was  soon  Terified  by  the  avowal  of  government^.  This 
f xcited  new  irritation,  even  amongst  the  warmest  fjpteoda 
of  the  castle;  and  was  attacked  in  Hmiue,  as  a  meafureof 
the  grossest  ingratitude  and  treachery,  on  the  part  of  tb^ 
British  cabinet.  The  question  waa  discussed  by  anticipa- 
t,ioa  in  a  war  of  pamphlets  and  newspapera,  popular  meelt 
iqgs,  speechee,  and  resolutious.  Lord  CornwalUa  actually 
made  a  summer  circuit  to  the  southward,  to  collect  dN 
ventiments  of  the  country  upon  the  subject,  and  stimulate 
the  local  influence  of  the  friends  of  government  in  supt 
port  of  the  measure.  It  would  exceed  out  limi^  tq  detail 
the  variety  of  pretencea  artfqlly  insinuated  to  render  the 
mttempt  palateable  to  the  difliereifrt  quartecs^  parties,  aod 
classes  in  the  country.  The  incompetence  of  an.  Irish 
padiament  to  naaiDtain  peace  and  contentn^ent  in  th^ 
country,  and  the  great  advantage  to  Iceland  of  a  perfisd 
identification  with  Bngland  in  all  the  bllesaings.  of  c^m- 
nevce,  o(Mistatution>  pow»er,  and  prosperity^  foroiod  t^ 
^Bguard  6f  the  proposals,   The  eonsequeot  prospasiiy^ 
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4^^<mltia^i  manufiEiGtureSy  and  Gommeircei  caraa  next;  and 
mkile  the  metropolis  wa$  to  b«  the  emporium  of  British 
f  nteFcoiirse,  tv^rj  other  otitport  was  6attered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  flomishiog  mi  the  decay  of  maritime  commerce 
ia  the.  metropolis.     The  catholic  body  were  told  that 
their  complete  emancipatioDy  and  admissioo  to  the  repre-' 
•tiatatiye  franchise,  which  they  must  never  hope  to  attain 
/rom  an  Iri%h  parliament,  would  immediately  follow  the 
^tablishment  of  aa  uaito;  whiles  on  the  other  hand,  the 
isnemiea  of  the  catholics  were  told  that  bb  anion  was  the 
only  measure  by  which  the  catholics  could  be  prevented 
from  forcing  their  way  into  parliament,  and  effecting  the 
tttbversion  of  church  and  state.    Tbe^imid  were  told  that 
union  was  the  only  resource  left  to  terminate  the  struggles 
of  hostile  parties,  aud  prevent  the  recurrence  of  civil  war; 
«]|d  the  bold  aad  adventurous,  who  stickled  for  their  ind^ 
pendent  parliament  in  Ireland,  a$  the  great  lottery  for 
promotions  to  place,  power,  and  influence,  were  told  that 
union  was  the  rapid  road  to  tho^e  advantages,  as  it  would 
Ihiow  open  to  them  and  their  families  a  participatk)n  in 
fijl  the  blessings  of  patronage,  oyer  the  extensive  range  of 
imperial  dominion*   British  manufacturers  with  enormous 
napitals,  tempted  by  the  security  of  cosisolidated  goyera* 
idcnts,  were  to  croud  into  Ireland,^  enriscb  the  country, 
give  employment  and  civilization  to  her  increasing  popu*- 
lation,  and  rival  their  native  England  in  commerce  with 
the  world.  ' 

Parliaaifipt  at  length  met.  The  subject  was  mentioued 
in  the  viceroy's  speech;  and,  notwithstanding  the  general 
trritation  excited  out  of  doors,  and  the  vengeful  clamour 
of  some  partisans  in  the  senate,  the  then  youthful  states* 
man.  Lord  Castlereagh^  brought  forward  the  proposition 
for  consideration  in  the  house  of  commons.  His  lordship, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  did  not  confine  himself  to  a^ 
statement  of  the  advantages  political,  commercial,  and 
social,  likely  to  folio  w  to  his  country  from  at^  identification 
with  Engkmd,  but  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  fond 
drta«M  4fS  B,  4istiiiot  and  iodependem  pailiament^  and 
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kingdoiDi  so  long  cherishfd  by  the  patriots  of  178€1,  as  the 
proud  trinmph  of  their  straggles,  and  the  peaceful  achiere- 
ment  of  their  volunteer  army,  was  in  fact  but  a  mere  airy 
delusion,  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  imperial  government  of 
two  distinct  islands  conjoined  under  the  same  crown,  and 
containing  in  its  own  womb  the  embryo  of  perpetual  con- 
flict*and  ultimate  separation^  as  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
result  of  the  regency  question  some  few  years  before, 
when  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  totally  at  variance 
upon  a  vital  question  with  that  of  England ;  and  might  on 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  occasion,  assert  its  independent 
right  of  differing  in  the  choice  of  the  person,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  be  given,  to  a  regent  representative  of  the 
crown.  .       .' 

:  The  debate  was  arduous,  and  continued  till  ten  next 
morning;  but,  upon  the  division  which  took  place,  the 
numbers  were  so  nearly  equal  that  the  proposition  was 
carried  only  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.  The  debate 
was  renewed  on  the  report  of  the  address  the  next  even*, 
ing,  and  the  minister  was  left  in  a  minority,*-*one  hundred 
.  and  six  to  one  hundred.  Upon  the  first  debate  inUhe 
^  house  of  lords,  forty-six  voted  for  entertaining  the  mea- 
sure, and  only  nineteen  against  it.  The  country  triumphed 
in  this  defeat  as  a  complete  and  final  victory;  but  the 
triumph  was  but  temporary.  Before  the  next  session 
the  treasury  wrought  miracles,  and  the  measure  was 
carried. 

But,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  pre- 
dictions of  national  happiness  and  prosperity  so  speciously 
held  out  as  the  certain  consequences  of  the  union,  the 
experience  of  the  first  twenty  years  has  proved  it.com* 
mensurate  to  the  popularity  of  the  noble  viscount,, who 
had  the  proud  honour  of  proposing  the  measure,  and  con* 
ducting  it  to  success.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  to  con* 
template  a  strange  coincidence  in  their  national  fortunes 
under  the  auspicious  influence  of  the  Stewarts,  J'or  their 
loyalty  to  the  last. British  monarch  of  that  name,  three?> 
fourths  of  them  suffered  near  a  century  pf  confiscation, 
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prdscriptioB^  di{sfninthi8eine0t9  degradation,  and  vassalage ; 
while  the  otberl  fourth  sectored  to  themselves  the  extensive 
monopoly  of  parlifimentary  power,  office,  and  emolument; 
SQichurch  a^d  state,  for  their  valorous  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Bi^unswick.  By  the  instrumentality  of  another 
scion  of  the  noblcj  though  not  royal  house  of  Stewart, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  Irish  parliament  itself  was 
extinguished,  for  its  presumptuous  loyalty  and  attachment 
ito  an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  same  house  of  Brunswick, 
.heir-apparent  to  these  realms;  and  its  memory  only  pre- 
served by  a  remtiant  of  one  third  of  its  number  trans* 
ported,  like  a  condemned  regiment,  to  represent  the  repr©» 
sentation  of  Ireland  in  aaother  country. 

.  We  now  return  to  Lord  Charlemont,  whose  mind  wa3 
long  tortured  with  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  conflicts  of. his 
^country,  and  whose  years  and  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
<;ontinue  little  more  than  a  silent  spectator  of  the  mis-* 
«hief  he  had  so  long  and  so  zealously  struggled  to  avert. 
Lord  O'Neill,  Lord  Mountjoy,and  many  of  bis  most  valued 
friends,  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  government  and 
.constitution  of  their  country.  Parliament  had  been  pub* 
licly  thanked  by  the  viceroy  for  its  vigilant  and  successful 
aid  in  putting,  down  J;he  rebellion;  and,  what  was  now 
to  be  the  reipuneration  to  that  parliament,  and  of  the 
brave  loyalists,  who  had  shed  their  blood  and  sufTered  sp 
many  calamities  in  defence  of  the  state  ?— why,  extinction 
|;otbeone;  and  to  the  other,  abrogation  of  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  independence. 

On  the  6rst  rumour  of  this  measure,  his  lordship 
4vaited  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  feeling  it  his  duty,  as 
jan  hereditary  counsel  lor  of  the  crown,  stated  his  reasons 
.at  length  for  deprecating  most  earnestly  a  project,  which, 
so  far  from  consolidating  the  strength,  affections,  re« 
jBources,  and  interests  of  both  kingdoms,  would  directly 
contribute  more  than  any  other  to  a  separation  of  two 
.  jpountries,  the  perpetual  connection  of  which  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  wishes  of  his  heart.  The  viceroy  politeljr 
.  jfi^eivi^d  bis  counsel^  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  it 
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wa§  founded  on  ih«  b«Bt  iAotite^f  but  (JkcUotd  at  that 
time  any  e)( plication  on  the  project^  wbich  soon  bedaitie 
unequivocal.  Lord  Charlemont  exulted  io  the  first  victory 
over  the  minidters  in  the  first  dession,  although  he  did  not 
relj  on  it  as  quite  decisive;  but  henceforward  his  health 
more  rapidly  declined.  He  was  the  continued  victim  of 
disease ;  and  bis  valuable  life^  though  obviously  verging 
to  its  close,  was  occupied  to  the  last  in  efforts  for  his 
country.  Not  quite  eighteen  years  had  now  elapsed 
dnce  he  had  triumphed  in  establishing  tb^  constitutional 
independence  of  bis  country.  That  independence  which 
be  bad  cherished  in  its  cradle,  be  now  feared  be  must 
shortly  follow  to  its  grave,  for  its  existence  bung,  like  bis 
own,  by  a  feeble  threads  His  vital  powers  hourly  decayed. 
His  appetite  ceased ;  bis  limbs  swelled  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  bis  friends,  whose  visits  he  received  as  long  as  bis 
disorder  would  permit,  that  bis  dissolution  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. He  did  not  Jive  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
measure  be  so  much  deprecated  ;  the  band  of  death  pre- 
vented bim  that  anguish.  On  the  4tb  of  August^  1799,  h(s 
expired,  at  Charlemont  House,  Dublin,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  bis 
family  vault,  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Armagh. 

Thus  terminated  the  existence  of  one  of  the  best  nieh 
and  truest  patriots  that  ever  adorned  any  country ;  b^ 
queatbing  to  his  posterity  an  illustrious  example  for  tbeir 
imitation,  and  to  his  native  land  the  fnettiory  crf'bii^  virtues 
as  an  imperishable  monument. 
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SUSANNAH  CENTLIVRE, 
A  BttAMATiG  writer  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  is 
asserted  by  some  of  her  biographers  to  bate^been  born  in 
Lincolnshire ;  but  it  being  infinitely  more  probable,  from 
the  following  circumstances,  that  she  drew  her  fifst  breath 
**  in  the  Isle  of  Erin,'*  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  admit* 
ting  ber  into  this  work.  * 
Bbe.was  the  daughter  of  ^a  Mr,  Freetnatt,  «  ^ntleitifRi 
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qf  &lbefudi^  in  LMie^nthirej     Ufer  lonkiechwl  lieefi  f(H^ 
89SMd.6f  ao  &9t£Ue  tof  no  iitcotiaidcrablevalae^  biit|  l^iHg 
a  ddss^nta^^  tod  bsTing  discovered  a  zealous  attachment  Id 
thv  oaus9  of  the  Parltament,  ^as,  at  the  RettorMidliy 
obliged  toraeik  vefage  in  Irekad^  and  bis  estate  was  tdti'- 
•cqiientljir  coDfiscated*     The  mofther  of  oar  pdtetess  y^Ai 
doQgbter  of  Mn  MarkhaDd^agentleinaa  of  fortmieat  Lyftl^' 
Bcgis,  id  Norfolk^  who  is  tepfesetted  as  having  <^fic6*aii« 
tdMd  similar  mis&irtiides  ^\\k  these  of  Mr.  Freemsttl^  ih 
oonsequence  of  bis  political  principies,  whicl)  were  the 
same  with  tlK»e  «»f  ihait  gentleman;   and  he  also  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  ciMintrj,  and  seek  shelter  id  the 
western  isle*    Sbel  i&  supposed  to  have  l)ee(i  boi^n  bet#eeh 
theyeaite  1667  and  1^0;  aiid^  from  theabote  9ttttemetity 
tbeie  ean  be  bat  little  doubt  that  Ireland  was  the  spot  of 
her  birtb«    It  is  true,  Walter  Harris>  in  his  ediiidu  of 
War^/doea  not  olaun  her  as  an  Iri^h  writer,  but,  that  she 
is  fnlly  entitled  to  be  cotisidered  as  such)  is  as  clear,  as  thett 
Gongreve,  who  la  ckimed  by  Harris,  is  not. 

She  disoovefed)  at  an  early  period,  a  propensity  to 
poetry,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  song  befoi^e  she  \ikA 
attained  her  seventh  y?dr>  She  was-  Idt  an  orphan  kt  an 
early  age^  having  had  the  tnisfortane  to  lose  her  fathtif 
bdfoi^  she  was  thiise  yeard  old,  and  her  mother  before  she 
had  ooiupleted  her  twelfth  year. 

Having  been 'treated  with  a  degree  of  harshnesa>  by 
those  to  whose  care  she  was  committed,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother^  she  resolved,  whilst  very  yonng,  to  quit  the 
country,  and  proceed  to  London^  to  seek  her  fortune.  The 
mewmstances  of  her  life,  at  this  period,  are  involved  ia 
much  obscurity^  and  the  particnlars  which  are  Recorded 
ietai  sOBQewhat  romantic.  It  is  said»  that  she  attempteit 
fcer  journey  to  the  capital  alone,  and  o»  foot,  and,  oo  her 
#ay  thither,  was  met  by  Anthony  Hammoad,  Esq.  father 
of  the  aatbor  of  the  Love  Elegies.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  then  a  member  6f  the  University  of  Cambridge,  waA 
•ti^iMsk  with  her  y€«fb  and  beaaty,.and  offered  to  take  bet 
•Mteff  his  proteotioii^    Etthtv  her  distress^  imdmationy  oi 
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inexperiencei  iDduced  her  to  comply  with  his  proposal, 
aad  she  accompanied  him  to  Cambridge,  where,  haring' 
equipped  her  in  boy^a  clothes,  he  introduced  her  to  his* 
college  intimates  as  a  relation  who  was  come  down  to  see> 
the  university,  and  to  pass  some  time  with  him. .   Under, 
this  disguise,  an  amorous  intercourse  was  carried  on  be-: 
tween  them  for  some  months,  but,  at  length,  being  pro-* 
bably  apprehensive  that  the  affair  would  become  known 
in  the  university,  he  persuaded  her  to  goto  London>  which; 
she  agreed  to,  and  he  generously  presented  her  with  a» 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  recommended  her,  by 
letter,  to  a  lady  in  town  with  whom  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  speedily 
follow  her;  this  promise  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
been   performed,  yet,  notwithstanding  her  unfavourable 
introduction  into  life,  she  was  married,  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  did  not  live 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  their  marriage;  but,  she 
possessing  both   wit  and  personal  attractions,   soon   ob- 
tained the  consolation  of  another  husband,  whose  name 
was  Carrol.      He  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was 
unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  ^bout  a  year  and  a  half 
after  their  marriage,  and  she  became  a  second  time  a 
widow.  She  is  represented  as  having  had  a  sincere  attach- 
ment for  Mr.  Carrol,  and,  consequently,  as  having  felt  his. 
loss  as  a  severe  affliction. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  presented  her- 
self before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  authoress,  to  which 
she  was,  probably,  in  some  degree  induced  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  cirQumstances.  Some  of  her  earlier  pieces 
were  published  under  the  name  of  Carrol.  Her  first  at* 
tempt  was  a  tragedy,  entitled.^'  The  Perjured  Husband/' 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  1700,  and 
published  in  4to.  the  same  year.  In  1703,  she  produced 
a  comedy,  called  "  The  Beau's  Duel ;  or,  a  Soldier  for  the 
Ladies;"  and  "  Love's  Con trivarice,"  which ' is  . chij^fly  a 
translation,  from  Moli^re,  aiidthe  following  year. another 
comedy, .entitled  ^'Tt^e  Stolen  Heiress;  or,  the  Salamanca 
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Doctor  ootwittcd."  In  1705,  her  comedy  of  '"The 
Gamestef"  was  acted  at  LiDcoIn's  Inn  Fields,  which^met 
with  considerable  success^  and  was  afterwards  revived  at 
Brury  Lane.  The  plot  of  this  piece  is  chiefly  borrowed 
from  a  French  comedy,  called  "  Le  Dissipateur."  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Nicholas  Rowe. 

Her  attachment  to  dramatic  amusements  was  so  great, 
that  she  hot  only  distinguished  herself  as  a  writer  for  the 
theatre,  but  also  became  a  perforiner  in  it,  though  it  is  far 
fVom  probable  that  she  attained  any  great  celebrity  as  an' 
actress,  as  she  appears  never  to  have  played  at  the  theatres 
of  the  metropolis.  But  in  1706,  we  are  told  she  acted 
the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  the 
Rival  Queens,  at  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  was,  and' 
in  this  heroic  character,  she  made  so  powerful  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  heart  of  Mr.  Joseph  Centlivre  (yeoman  of 
the  mouth)  or  principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  that  he  soon 
after  married  her,  and  with  him  she  lived  happily  until  her 
decease.  That  this  marriage  was  the  happiest  of  the  three, 
can  easily  be  accounted  for— -the  precarious  subsistence 
dependant  on  dramatic  authorship  is  proverbial. 

The  same  year  in  which  she  entered  into  the  matrimo- 
nial state  with  Mr.  Centlivre,  she  produced  the  comedies 
of  "  The  Basset  Table,**  and  "  Love  at  a  Venture  ;*'  the 
latter  was  acted  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  servants,  at  the 
new  theatre  at  Bath;  and  in  1708,  her  most  celebrated 
performance,  "  The  Busy  Body,''  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre.  It  met  at  first  with  so  unfavourable  a  re- 
ception from  the  players,  that,  for  a  time,  they  even  refused 
to  act  in  it,  and  were  not  prevailed  upon  to  comply,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  season ;  and  even  then  the  cele- 
brated Wilks  shewed  so  utter  a  contempt  for  the  part  of 
Sir  George  Airy,  as  to  throw  it  down  on  the  stage  at  the 
rehearsal,  with  a  declaration,  **  that  no  audience  would 
dhdure  such  stuff:"  but  the  piece  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause  by  the  audience,  and  still  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  In  17 1 1,  she  produced,  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  ''Marplot;   or,   the  Second  Part  of  the  Busy 
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Body*''  Thii  plf^  though  greatly  infeiiof  ta  the  fbriM^i 
m€t  with  a  favourable  teceptiou,  and  the  Duke  of  Porfehttl^ 
to  whom  it  iirat  dedicated^  made  the  aothoresB  tt  present  of 
forty  guineas*  Id  1717|  her  admirable  comedy  of  *^  A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife/'  wto  performed  at  Liucoltt's  Inn 
Fields.  la  this  play  she  was  kssiited  by  Mr^  ^ottley^ 
who  wrote  a  scene  or  two  entirely*  It  was  extremely 
well  received^  although  Mr^  Wilks  very  cavalierly  de^^ 
clared,  that  *^  not  only  Mrs.  Ceatlivre's  play  would  he 
damned,  but  she  herself  would  be  damned  fo#  writing  it«" 

The  above  opinions  of  Mr.  Wilks  ought  to  be  regis<i 
tered  in  theatrical  annals,  as  hints  to  those  ladies  add 
gentlemen  of  the  sodir and  buskin,  who  decide  on  the  merll 
of  an  author  by  the  first  ten  lines  they  ttiay  casuedly  glami^ 
upon,  and  whose  judgments  are  formed  from  the  opmioos 
of  the  property«man  or  proDi.pter  at  the  rehearsal** 

In  1714,  her  excellent  play  of  *^  The  Wonder,  a  Wch 
man  keeps  a  Secret!"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  theatre; 
it  was  very  successful,  and  Garrick  threw  a  new  lustre  on 
it,  by  reviving  it  with  son»e  judicious  alterations,  and  by 
his  inimitable  performance  of  Don  Felix.  It  has  been 
successively  rendered  popular  by  the  admirable  perform- 
ances of  Mrs*  Jordan*  in  Violante,  and  EUiston,  in  Doii 
Felix ;  and  still  keeps  pos^eision  of  the  stage* 

Besides  ttie  dramatic  effusiotis  which  have  beeii  already 
mentioned,  she  produced  Several  others^  the  titles  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Biographia  Dramati(^a. 

She  died  in  Spring  gardens,  Charing  dross,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1723>  and  was  bofied  at  St.  Marttf/s  iti  the 
Fields*    She  possessed  a  oonmderable  share  of  beauty^  wa* 


*  ShMe  M  intieh  has  heea  lately  s^d  r^lativ^  to  theatrical  managemeiif, 
wi^  cnnot  ibrbesr  hiuUtag,  tliat  tre  ^oneeite  tie  fbeatr^A  must  have  beeo 
infinitely  better  managed  is  those  4ay8  than  at  present,  as  almost  evierr 
piece  produced  was  successful;  whereas,  in  the  records  of  bothhoosas 
of  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  (with  the  excep- 
ti«s  «f  pantomimed)  that  h^  kept  possession  of  the  stage;  and  truly  6i8 
Hieir  tbcatrte  cqmm  beev  chaiHet^Rtod  by  a  parodist,  ^o  said,  «  tlfl 
Mait  of  So-mprrour,  skicdeadb  aalo  the  coodemBatoi  of  ta*iit)fbt'^ 
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of  a  friendly  abd  beneToleot  diBpositiod^  and  in  oouversa- 
tion  was  sprightly  and  entertaining.  Her  literary  acqui- 
sitions appear  to  have  been  merely  the  result  of  her  own 
application^  and  she  is  supposed  to  have  understood  the 
!Prench,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed, 
for  many  years,  the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  wits  of  the  time,  particularly  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Parquhar,  Rowe,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  Eustace  Budgell. 
But  she  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who  introduced  her  into  the  Dunciad,  for  hav- 
ing written  a  ballad  against  his  Homer.  In  the  third 
book  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  Lo,  next  two  slip-shod  mnses  traipse  &10iig, 
In  loffy  madnessi  medttftti&g  song, 
With  tresses  staring,  from  poetic  dreamfl^ 
And  never  Wash'd  but  in  Castalia's  streams : 
Haywood,  Centlivre,  glories  of  their  Ktce/*  &c.  Stt. 

An  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  is 
exhibited  in  her  dramatic  writings,  and  they  are  some- 
times justly  censurable  for  their  licentiousness;  but  she 
unfortunately  flourished  in  a  period  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  admire  vice  in  any  shape,  alluring  or  not.  Her 
greatest  merit  is  the  incessant  interest  and  bustle  she  has 
contrived  to  keep  up  throughout  the  whole  five  acts  of  her 
most  popular  plays:  the  language  is  spiritless,  and  at 
times  ridiculous:  neither  is  there  a  superabundance  of 
wit  to  be  found  in  any  of  her  productions ;  but  there  is  such 
a  happiness  of  thought,  in  regard  to  plot,  and  so  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  displayed  throughout  the 
Wonder,  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  and  Busy  Body,  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Beaux  Stratagem)  it  would  be 
-difficult  to  find  an  equal  to  either  of  them.  Yet  neither 
Farquhar,  Centlivre,  Vanbrugh,  or  Congreve,  were  the 
advocates  of  virtue;  they  have  been  characterised  as 
writers,  who,  though — 

■  '  "  Heaven  endoixr^d 

To  scourge  bold  Vice  with  Wif  s  resistless  rod, 
^Imtc'd  her  chabu,  Aood  fbrth  her  ptie^ii  avow'd, 
Att4  icattiT'4  ftm'M  In  «t€ry  f  alliili4  4M>d. 
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Inglorioiuf  pnuwy  thpogh  Judgmea^B.  9elf  admir'd. 
Those  wantoD  strains  which  Virtue  blush'd  to  hear; 
While  pamper'd  passion  from  the  scene  retired, 
With  wilder  rage  to  urge  his  fierce  career.** 

In  1761,  her  dramatic  works  were  collected  together, 
and  printed  in  three  volumes  12mo.  and  is  at  present  a 
scarce  book.  She  was  also  authoress  of  several  copies  of 
verses  on  divers  subjects  and  occasions,  and  many  inge* 
nious  letters,  entitled,  **  Letters  of  Wit,  Politics,  and 
Morality,"  which. were  coUepted  and  published  by  Mr, 
Boyer, 


EDWARD  CHANDLER, 

This  pious  and  learned  prelate  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Chandler,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth (whose  maiden  name  was  Calvert),  and  was  born  in 
that  city,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
received  his  academical  education  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where>  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
became  master  of  arts,  was  ordained  priest,  and  made  chap* 
lain  to  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1693.  He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Pipa  Minor,  27th  April,  1697,  and  was 
afterwards  canon  of  Litchfield  and  Worcester.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1717,  and  consecrated  in  the  November  following 
at  Lambetji.  From  which  see  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Durham,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1730,  and  it  was  then 
rumoured,  that  he  gave  the  sum  of  9000/.  for  this  opulent 
see;  but  this  assertion  was  not  credited.  He  enjoyed  this 
bishopric  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  and  died  ou 
the  20th  of  July,  1750,  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  square, 
of  the  stone,  several  large  ones  being  found  in  his  body 
when  opened.  He  was  buried  at  Farnham  Royal,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.  During  the  time  he  was  bishop  uf 
Durham,  he  gave  50/.  towards  augmenting  Monkevear* 
mouth  living ;  also  the  sum  of  200/.  to  purchase  a  house 
for  the  minister  of  Stockton,  and  2000/.  to  be  laid  out  in 
a  purchase  for  the  benefit  of  clergymen's  widows  in  tbf 
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diocese  of  Durham ;  and  it  is  recorded  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour,  that  he  never  gold,  any  of  his  patent  offices.  He 
was  a  prelate  of  great' erudition,  and  a  diligent  student; 
'and  rendered  himself  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  as 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  church  of  England,  aftd'pe^se- 
Vering  investigator  of  truth.  He  was  author  of  an  8vd. 
volume,  which  has  justly  merited  the  encomiums,  of  the 
learned,  and  it  Would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  work, 
containing  altogether,  so  much  learning  and  convincing 
'argument  in  so  small  a  space.  It  was  entitled  "  A  De- 
fence of  Christianity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, wherein  are  considered  dll- the  objections- against 
this  kind  of  Proof  advanced  in  a  late  Discourse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion. — London, 
1735.*'  It  wasi  so  popular  a  work  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, that  it  compelled  Collins  to  produce,  in  1727,  a  second 
book,  particularly  in  answer  to  Chandler,  who  at  that 
period  held  the  see  of  Litchfield.  This  was  entitled  "  The 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered/Vand  was  the  oo» 
casion  of  a  second  reply  from  the  learned  bishop,  entitled 
"  A  Vindication,  of  the  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament:;"  this  was  piiblished  in 
17^8,  and  in  this  work  with  great  copiousness  and  learn* 
ing,  he  convincingly  vindicates  the  antiquity  and.  autlio* 
rity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  application  of  the  pro* 
phecies  contained  therein  to  the  Messiah,  against  th« 
propositions  and .  objections  of  Collins,  and  also  fully 
refutes  his  arguments  advanced  against  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  the  tradition,  and  .expectation  among  the 
Jews,  concerning  the  Messiah.  His:  other  publications 
were  eight  occasional  sermons ;  the  '*  Chronological  Dis* 
sertation"  prefixed  to  Arnold's  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  a  Preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth's,  entitled  '^  A  Treatise  coQcerniog 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality." 
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ANDREW  CHERRY, 

At<  iogeittou9  dramaUat^and  aiiiaMng'a<Hor,  wa»  tbefldett 
ftOQ  of  John  Cherry,  a  re«{M»ctab]ie  priotfr  and  bookseller 
93  liiBnerick^  and  was  bom  in  tbat  city  on  the  11th  of 
JaDQarj)  176^.  He  received  a  respectable  education  at 
a  gramHiar  school  there,  and  was  intendeded  by  his  father 
to  be  qualified  for  holy  orders  by  matriculation  in  a  uni-* 
versity,  but  arising  from  various  disappointments  and 
unforeseen  cireum stances,  his  parent;  tva^  obliged  to 
abandon  bis  intention  9  and  at  eleven  ye^rs  of  age,  the 
«ubject  of  the  present  memoir  was  placed  under  the  pro^ 
(ection  of  a  Mr.  J.  Potts,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  ia 
Dame  street,  Dublin,  and  was  by  him  initiated  in  his  art 
and  mystery*  From  an  ancient  friendship  which  had  snbi- 
Msted  between  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Cherry,  Andrew  was 
particularly  favoured  by  his  master,  and  made  his  constant 
companion  in  all  bis  recreations.  Amoag  other  r&tioned 
amusementsy  Mr.  Potts  felt  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the** 
atrical  exhibitions,  and  perceiving  that  a  similar  attach- 
ment (doubtless arising  ft'om sympathy) dweh iathebreast 
of  bis  pupil,  he  rarely  visited  the  temple  of  Tbespis  with»- 
Qttt  being  accompanied  by  the  youthfal  Cherry.  Thus 
cdscouraged,  he  imbibed  an  early  predilection  (or  rather 
ii£BtDation)  for  the  histiionic  art,  and  ^  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  made  bis  first  appearance  in  iSut  chameter  of 
liiicisrsv  in  Addison's  Cato,  in  a  large  room^  at  the  Blacka^ 
moor's  bead,  Towers'  street,  I>abiin. 

Ttis  passion  for  the  stage  he  sedulously  cultivated^  and 
whan  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  viewing  bats, 
fcathers,  and  Thalia's  mask,  floating  before  his  disordered 
imagioatioD,  he  indignantly  spurned  typogcapby,  and 
fi^arlessly  entered  the  dramatic  list,  making  his  d^ut  as  a 
professional  actor,  at  a  little  town  calkd  Naas,  situated 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  gHHip^.^ffiiseraUe  strollers,  principally 
composed  of  runaway  boys  and  girls  (all  highly-gifted  no 
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i^ubt)  who  wero  tben  updm  the  managtmeAtda  Mr. 

The  finst  character  our  hek'o  exhibited  himself  beifofe 
his  aew  audience  in,  was  Colonel  Feignwell^  in  Mrs.  Centf* 
livre's  comedy  of  ^*  A  Bpld  Stro)ce  for  a  Wife/'  some  what 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  as  it  ii 
but  rar^  that  even  the  veterans  of  the  stagie  are  possessed 
df  a  variety  of  t£^nt  suffioient  to  represent  this  diffioult 
ebaraeter.  The  applause,  however,  was  great,  and  thtt 
manager  of  this  sharing  c&niparfy,  after  passing  many  en-* 
ooraiums  oa  bis  exertions,  presented  him  with  10^.  as  his 
dividend  of  the  profits  on  that  night^s  performance. 

Young  Cherry  afterwards  launched  into  a  most  exten* 
•ive  range  of  character,  for  being  blest  *^  with  a  peculiar 
facility  of  study/'  (/•  e.  a  good  memory,)  in  tbe  space  of 
ten  i^onths,  he  performed  almost  o^  the  principal  oharacf 
ters  in  tragedy,  eomedy,  and  farce ;  and  during  the  same 
periods,  undetwent  all  the  vicissitude  and  distress,  that 
usually  attend  those  hapless  individuals,  who  ar^  depen«> 
dant  on  so  precarious  a  mode  of  existence*  The  friends 
of  Cherry  have  beard  him  declare,  that  although  constantly 
employed  in  tbe  laborious  study,  that  his  range  of  cha^ 
faoter  must  necessarily  bring  upon  him,  he  neveir  was  in 
possession  of  a  single  guinea,diiriQg  the  whole  ten  monthsv 
He  was  frequently  without:  tbe  means  of  common  auste* 
nance,  apd  sometimes  even  unable  to  buy  the  very  candles 
by  which  he  should  study  the  cbacacters  that  were  so 
numerously  allotted  to  him*-*^ircumstanQes  the  whoile  of 
which  are  highly  probable. 

In  the  town  of  Atblone,  we  are  told,  a  circumstanee  of 
particular  distress  attiended  o^r  bero ;  but  which  he  hove 
with  all  tbe  magnanimity  that  dramatU:  ardour  could  ia^ 
spice.  The  business  of  the  theatre  was  suspepded  for  a 
short  time,  in  oonsequeoce  of  the  benefita  having  tufned 
out  badly :  tbe  manager  was  resolved  not  to  waste  wy  more 
kiUa,  ban  wait  for  the  mcea,  which  were  to  oommenco  in 
a  few  diays.  Our  hero  faeipg  of  a  timid  ^uid  bashful  tur% 
jind  agisted  by  a  portion  of  youdsful  pride,  was  inoapaUe 
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of.  making  those  adyaoces,  and  playing  off  that  train  of 
tbeatrical  tricks^  by  which  means  benefits  are  frequently 
obtained  in  the  country,  and  .therefore  he  bad  been  less 
successful  than  many  of  his  brethren.  His  landlady,  per- 
ceiving there  was  no  prospect  of  payment,  satisfied  herself 
for. the  trifle  already  due,  by  seizing  on  the  remnant  of 
our  hero's  wardrobe ;  and  knowing  she  could  dispose  of 
her  lodgings  to  more  advantage  during  the  races,  turned 
him  out  to  the  mercy,  of  the  winter!s  wind,  which  he  en- 
dured with  all  his  former  philosophy.  He  rambled  care- 
lessly about  the  streets,  sometimes  quoting  passages  to 
himself,  both  comic  and  serious,  that  were  analogous  .  to 
his  situation,  but  without  forming  t>ne  determined  idea  of 
where  he  was  to  rest  his  houseless  head.  Tow.ards  the 
close  of  the  evening  he  strolled  by  accident  into  thelower 
part  of  the  theatre,  which  had  formerly  been  an  inn,  and 
was  then  occupied  by  a  person  whose  husband  had  been  a 
Serjeant  of  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  refresh- 
ments, Sec.  to  those  who  visited  the  theatre.  After  chat- 
ting until  it  grew  late,  the  woman  hinted  to  our  hero  that 
she  wished  to  go  to  bed,  and  begged  he  might  retire;  upon 
which  he  replied,  in  the  words  of  Don  John,  "  I  was  just 
thinking  of  going  home,  but  that  I  have  no  lodging.''  The 
good  woman,  taking  the  words  literally,  inquired  into  the 
cause,  with  which  he  acquainted  her  without  disguise* 
Being  the  mother  of  a  family,  she  felt  severely  for  his 
distressed  situation :  at  that  tim^  he  did  not  possess  a 
single  halfpenny  in  the  world,  nor  the  means  of  obtaining 
one.  The  poor  creature  shed  tears  of  regret  that  she  could 
not  effectually  alleviate  his  misfortune.  He  endeavoured 
to  assume  a  careless  gaiety ;  but  the  woman's  unaffected 
sorrow  brought  the  reflection  of  his  own  disobedience  to. 
his  mind,  and  he  dropped  tears  in  plenteous  libation :  in 
his  grie^  he  saw  the  sorrow  of  his  parents,  whom  he  had 
deserted,  to  follow  what  he  began  to  perceive  a  mad 
career,  in  despite  of  the  many  unanswered  remonstrance^ 
jie.jhad  received,  with  a  fair  promise  of  forgiveness  and 
affection,  ahoujd  he  retm'n  to  his  business.    This  philan- 
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thropic  female  lamented  that  she  could  not  furnish  him 
with  a  bed,  but  offered  to  lend  him  her  husband's  cloke, 
and  to  procure  a  bundle  of  dry  hay,  that  he  might  sleep  in 
an  empty  room  in  her  house.  His  heart  was  too  full  to 
pay  his  gratitude  in  words;  his  eyes  thanked  her;  he 
wept  bitterly,  accepted  her  kind  offer,  and  retired  to  rest. 
The  intruding  any  further  on  her  kindness  was  painful  to 
him,  as  she  was  struggling  to  maintain  a  numerous  off* 
spring.  He  therefore  carefully  avoided  the  house  at  meal- 
times, and  wandered  through  the  fields  or  streets,  until  he 
supposed  their  repasts  were  finished :  at  last,  so  overcome 
by  fasting  and  fatigue,  that  he  could  not  rest,  he  rose  from 
bis  trooper's  cloke  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  explored 
the  kitchen,  searching  the  dresser  and  all  its  shelves  and 
drawers,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  that  might  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  but  in  vain.  On  his  return 
to  his  hay-truss,  he  iaccidentally  struck  against  the  kitchen 
table,  the  noise  of  which  he  feared  might  alarm  the  family; 
and,  uncertain  of  the  real  cause  of  his  leaving  his  apart- 
ment at  that  hour,  they  might  naturally  suppose  that  his 
purpose  was  to  rob  the  house,  as  a  reward  for  their  hospi- 
tality :  the  idea  added  to  the  misery  he  then  suffered ;  he 
trembled,  be  listened,  but  all  was  quiet;  and  then  renewed 
his  search  (for  his  hunger  overcame  his  fears),  and  to  his 
gratification  he  found  a  large  crust  of  stale  bread,  which 
he  was  afterwards  informed  had  been  used  for  rubbing  out 
some  spots  of  white  paint  from  the  very  cloke  that  com- 
posed his  bedding;  he,  however,  ate  it  with  avidity,  as^he 
was  entering  on  the  fourth  day  without  the  least  refresh- 
ment, and  returned  heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence,  whose 
omnipot'eni  hand  was  stretched  in  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment, to  save  him  from  the  most  direful  of  all  possible ' 
deaths, — ^starving ! 

At  length,  after  enduring,  in  all  probability,  not  more 
than  the  usual  and  every-day  hardships  attendant  on  the- 
life  of  a  strolling  player,  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  even 
now  ^^  returned  to  reason! and.  the  shop,"  remaining  at 
home  for  upwards  of  three  yeaia.    The  '' strutting' and 
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fcetting^^  professiM  was^  boweyei*,  loo  firialy  sealed  ill 
}ii$  mind  aod  heart,  to  be  so  suddeoly  got  rid  of.  He 
forgot  entirely  ^be  misery  be  had  so  lately  suffered,  quitted 
bis  bpme,  and  af|er  making  some  excursions  of  iittle  mo« 
ijoeat,  enlisted  himself  under  the  bankers  of  a  Mr,  R.  W» 
Koipe,  a  well^kBown  dramatic  veteran,  ^  -  a  scholar  and  a 
geBtleman/'  In  his  coodpany  (we  are  toM)  Cherry  enjoyed 
much  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  remained  attached  to 
il  till  Mr,  Knipe^s  decease.  He  then  joined  the  principfd 
provioaal  company  of  Ireladd  under  the  managemeot  of 
Mr*  AtkinS)  where  he  performed  a  most  extensive  roond 
of  characters,  and  was  for  many  years  the  popular  fairo^ 
rite  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  during  which  period  he  mar** 
tied  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  and  manager,  Mr. 
Kaipe,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family. 

In  1787>  Mr.  Ryder  having  been  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  Cherry  whose  provincial  repute  had 
teached  the  capital,  quitted  the  audiences  of  Belfast,  to 
sspply  his  place  at  the  theatre  in  Smock  alley,  Dubiini 
where,  for  six  years^  be  stood  at  the  top  of  bis  profession  ia 
the  comic  line* 

Having  long  entertained  a  desire  of  visiting  the  sister 
eountry,  be  engaged  Mrs.  Cherry  and  himself  to  the  oele^^ 
brated  Tate  Wilkinson,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Fawcett 
etitered  into  articles  with  the  managers  of  Covent  6aj*den^ 
whose  situation  he  filled  at  the  theatres  of  York,  Hull,&x:4 
for  three  years,  wliea  he  again  retariied  to  his  native 
country. 

He  continued  two  seasons  in  Ireland;  after  which  the 
irn^ulsM^  payments  of  the  manager,  and  other  disgostisg 
oircumstances^  induced  him  to  return  to  England,  apd  be 
af3cepted  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Ward  and  Banks, 
managers  of  the  Manchester  theatres  where,  with'  hts 
wife»  he  successfully  performed  two  years.  From  ihence 
be  went  to  Bath,  where  for  four  seasons  he  eiyoyed  ao 
ample  share  of  public  favoi^r. 

Oq  the  afadici^tioB  fif  the  late  Mr.  Kitug^  Mr.  Cheify 
VIM  ^gaged  at  Dmry  liaae  tbeatoe,  wheve  h^  made  his 


Apfreariinet  on;  thft  2l5tb  of  Se|>telnbftr,.  16012^  ia  iSie  cba^ 
lacters  Of  ^  St  Benjamte  Doire'^  ii»  tbe  '^  Brotll^rV  m^ 
^*  LsuBarillo,''  iai"  Two  Strings  to  yd»r  Bow,"  and  waa  re* 
ceived  u^b  great  ftpplau&e«  He  afterward  bcsoam^ 
malinger  oftheSwansiea  dnd  Monmouth  theatres^  anddieci 
«t  tbe  latter  place,  df  dropsy  on  the  braiiby  ontfa^  18th  of 
Febniary,  181^4» 

Such  mm  Andrew  Cberry>  a  man  who  tmderweiit  m^ry 
▼ariesty  'Of  .disappoimtmeot  and  misery)  for  tbe  pleasure  o£ 
being  compiouoiis  :  his  lifey  tboogh  tittle  dse  bnt  a  rto»rd 
•f  foiIy>  faoirever^  wili  D4»t  be  utterly  lueless  U>  mankind^ 
if  but  omef  ot  those  coilDtle&d  Individ  ndB^^^-^-the  would^-be 
Ricbard^s  anii  Hanlet'S;  fm^se  ete  tUey  sacrifice  tbe  8ua<^ 
niest  h<^u4'il  of  their  lives,  making  a  cc^mpact  with  the 
^  juggling  £end,  that  keeps  the  word  6f  promise  to  theif 
ear,  aitd  breaks  it  to  their  hope.'' 

As  an  author, /Cherry  is  fuiiy  deserving  of  the  epithet^ 
ingenious,  as  lie  contrived  to  prod  ace  a  domiedy  ^Tbe  Sol* 
dier's  Daughter)  which  ran  for  thirty-sevc^  nigbts^at  A 
time  whctti  the  public  taste  was  not  very  degraded^ 

He  wrote  altogetlie^'  ten  dramalie-pieoesy  the  titles  of 
wliidi  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  Biograpbia  Dramaticii* 
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ARTHUR  CHICHESTER, 

^tfAKL  OF  Don  EGA  t,  was  the  eldest  stu  of  Edwavd^ 
yiscotint  Chichester,  and  was  born  on  tlie  ISih  Jaonary, 
1606.  In  1627  he  succeeded  Lord  Valentin  in  bis  troop 
ci  borse,aiid  after  the  decease  of  bis  father.  Was  appointed 
govejrnor  of  Carrickfergusfbr  life.  At  tins  place  be  resided 
when  tbe  fir»t  tidings  of  tbe  rebellion  were  brought  to  him, 
on  Saturday,  23rd  October,  k64l,  about  ten  o'clock  at 
sight.  He  imnnediately  by  fires  and  alarm^drums  raised 
tbe  eouniry,  and  distributing  the  arms  and  ammunition 
aai>OQg  those  who  came  to  Carrickfergus,  be  left  the  castle 
Under  tbe  care  of  Captain  Roger  Lyndon,  and  marebed 
«itb  about  three  handnsd  horae  and  foot  te  Belfast,  where 
be  f eoffitved  ^  leinforcemeiit.    On  she  d7th  he  joined  ^ 
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Lord  Montgomery,  at  Lisbnme,  and  soon  after  he  wag 
appointed,  in  commission  with  Sir  Arthur  Tyringham;  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  county  of  Antrim, '  He  imme- 
diately endeavoured  to  put  the  towns  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  to  take  the  beat  methods  in  his  power  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  farther  assisted  by  a 
commission  from  the  king,  and  a  grant  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Belfast.  But  when,  by  the  defection  of  the 
army  in  the  north,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  com-* 
mand,  he  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and,  in  January  1645,  entered  into -a 
resolution,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormbnd's  regiment,  not  to  take  the  covenant  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  English  parliament,  but  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to.  his  majesty,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the 
lord-lieutenant.  His  fidelity  to  his  prince,  affection  to  his 
country,  and  activity  against  the  rebels,  were  indeed  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  dated  19th  January,  1645,  writes  thus : — 

''  You  have  been  graciously  pleased  of  late  to  reward 
some,  that  have  either  served  your  majesty  actually,  or 
suffered  for  you  eminently  in  their  persons  or  fortunes, 
with  new  creations,  or  with  additions  of  honour  in  this 
kingdom.  That  Colonel  Arthur  Chichester  hath  missed, 
such  a  mark  of  your  majesty's  favour,  I  conceive  to  have 
been  through  his  own  modesty,  and  my  not  representing 
his  personal  merit*  If  he  outlives  his  father,  he  will  be 
in  among  the  foremost  of  the  viscounts  of  this  kingdom^ 
in  place,  and  (I  am  sure)  beyond  them  all,  except  one, 
in  fortune,  though  he  be  for  the  present  deprived  of  the 
latter  for  his  faithfulness  to  your  majesty's  crown,  the 
same  means  whereby  his  uncle  got  both  it  and  his  honour* 
He  hath  served  your  majesty  against  the  Irish  rebellion 
since  the  beginning  of  it;  and  when,  through  an  almost 
'general  defection  of  the  northern  army,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  serve  your  majesty  there,  he  came  with  much 
hazard  to  take  his  share  in  the  sufferings  of  your  servants 
i,  and  with  them  to  attend  for  that  happy  time,  that 
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(ire  trust)  will  put  us  in  a  condition  to  contribute  more 
to  your  service  than  our  prayers.  If  your  majesty  shall 
think  fit  to  advance  this  gentleman  to  an  earldom,  I  con- 
ceive that  of  Dunnegall,  a  county  in  the  province  of 
Ulster^  wherein  he  should  have  a  good  inheritance,  is 
fittest^  which  I  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  considera* 
tioui  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of 

"  Your  majesty'lB^  &c. 

«  Ormond.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  he  was  created, 
in  1 646,  Earl  of  Donegal;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  one  of  the  four  hostages  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  to  the  English  parliament,  as  surety  for  his  per* 
formance  of  the  articles  between  them,  for  the  surrender 
of  Dublin,  and  the  other  garrisons,  to  their  commissioners. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  custos  rotU"> 
Ibrum  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  and  also 
restored  to  the  government  of  Carrickfergus.  In  1668, 
he  founded  a  lectureship  on  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Dublin.  He  died  at  Belfast,  on  the  18th  March^  1674, 
oad  was  buried  at  Carrickfergus. 


MICHAEL  CLANCY,  M.D. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  military  man,  of  an 
ancient  and  once  powerful  family  in  the  county  of  Clare ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  born  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year  he  was 
placed  at  one  of  the  first  colleges,  in  France,  where  he 
remained  until  the  famous  James^  Duke  of  Ormonde,  fled 
from  England  and  went  to  St.  Germains.  On  that  occa« 
sion,  he,  with  two  of  his  companions,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, quitted  the  college*  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
an  individual  who  had  reqtdered  himself  celebrated  all  over 
Europe;  which  having  accomplished,  he  was,  either 
^Ottgb  fesur  or  gk^m^  deterred  f^om  returning^ to  bis  pr#« 
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eeptor.  Hs  accordingly  cesolned  od  procfikidi^g  to  )hi^ 
liative  eettBtry-;  for  which  purpose  he  took  a  pk^e  in  tbi) 
boat  for  Harflevv  in  Normandy,  and  shortly  after  atti^is^ 
at  Havrede  Grace,  obtained  a  ptaasiige  to  Dublia* 

Beiitg  perfectlfjr  ignorant  of  who  is  relations  wiare^i  or  af 
what  plaoe  they  resided,  but  retBembering  to  baite  heaitl 
that  he  sprung  from  a  family  60  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Clare,  he  n^olut^Iy  determined  to  proceed  into  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  accordingly  he  commenced  his  ex- 
cursion, making  the  best  of  his  way  through  Kilkenny, 
Wh^e  he  luokiiy  met  with  a  '*  good  Samaritan/'  who  took 
compassion  6n  his  helpless  stf^te,  and  feeling  an  inclinatioa 
to  pay  back  to  the  son  some  obligations  conferred  on  him 
.by  the  father  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  that  pow 
presented  itself,  and  supported  hioi,  and  plac^  biio  in  a 
free  school  belonging  to  that  town.  Here  b^  qonlipqed 
for  three  years,  when  the  misfctrtunes  of  hisbenefactop 
deprived  him  of  the  assistance  he  had  derived  frptq  that 
quarter;  fortunately  for  him,  however,  it  was  bi9  destiny  in 
losing  one  benefactor  to  procure  another,  as,  about  this 
period,  an  unforeseen  event  brought  bim  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  relations,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  OoUegf^, 
Dublin,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  James  King. 

At  the  university  he  remained  nearly  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  whidh  period,  perceiving  no  prospect  of  advance- 
ment, and  being  of  a  '^  tivelry  disposition/'  and  feeling  di 
inclination  to  ^'  see  a  little  of  the  world,"  he  ooce  mor^ 
left  his  native  oountry  for  France,  setting  sail  00  board  a 
ship  bound  for  Rochelle,  on  the  26th  of  July,  17^4^  In 
three  days  time  the  vessel  gained  sight  of  L^Isle  Di^tt  <»i 
the  coast  of  Britanoy ;  but,  on  the  fourtlv  a  v^oloat  Bt^tn 
^rosci  which  drove  it  towards  xhe  coasl. <>f  Spain, fwb^eit! 
was  stranded  on  the  shore,  nbout  a:ipil^'a4ist*»c^fffoni 
the  town  of  %t.  Sebastian,  in  Biscay*  From:  this  plcice  bo> 
obtained  a  passage  to  Rochelle,  atid  from  tbenoe  tp  BoJ>( 
deaux,  where  lie  intended  to  comm/ence  the; study,  of  :phy« 
«ic4  He  aftcf wards  obtaiaed  tt|p  di?grec  ieU'doeiM  afc 
l^ivia.  At  wihat  tksa  be:  iMermd.  torlniiai^d  ift  OoJttiowiiiy 
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b«tbet¥li3  there  in  I7d7>  when  be  waft  dejiifved  of  hift 
Bi^ht  by  an  accidental  eold.  Tbi«  deprivation  rendeiriog 
him  incapable  of  his  profewlon,  he  amused  himself  with 
writing  his  comedy,  called  "  The  Sharper/'  which  was 
acted  five  times  at  Smock  alley,  and  obtained  him  the 
notice  of  Dean  Swift. 

From  this  "perwd  his  life  partook  of  all  the  inconve- 
niences that  usually  result  from  confined  circumstances, 
and  an  inability  to  procure  the  means  of  gubsistence  by 
a  profession.  He,  however,  obtained  from  the  late  king  a 
pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year  during  his  life;  and,  in  the 
year  1746,  procured  a  sum  of  money  by  performing  a 
part  he  was  so  well  qualified  for  by  nature,  namely,  Tire- 
sias  the  blind  prophet,  in  «  (Edipus.**  This  performance 
was  for  his  own  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  He  after^ 
wards  was  settled  at  the  Latin  school  at  Kilkenny.  The 
time  of  his  death  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  Poem,  called  '*  Templum 
Veneris,  6ive  Amorum  Rhapsodise;" and  of  three  dramatic 
pieces,  whose  titles  are,  1.  *' Tamar,  Prince  of  Nubia," 
T.  1739;  2.  "  Hermon,  Prince  of  Choraea,"  T.  1746; 
S.  "  The  Sharper,"  C.  1750. 


BENJAMIN  CLARE 

Was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  but  neglected  to 
improve  it  by  da6  application  (by  no  means  an  extraor- 
dinary case).  He  was  held,  however,  in  great  estina=ation, 
and,  we  are  told,  '*  he  most  justly  deserved  the  name  of  a 
fine  artist."  Hel  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  IjenevOlent 
heatt,  W4s  born  in  Dublin,  in -1771,  antf  died,  greatly  la* 

metited,  iff  that  city,  iti  fSro. 


i««« 


PH.  ROBERT  CLAYTON, 

An  eminent  scholar,  ahd  a  prelate  of  the  church. of  Ire» 
land,  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1695.  His  father,  Dr.  Clay-- 
ton,  was  minister  of  St.  Michaers,  Dublin,  and  dean  of 
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Kildare.    The  family  was  descended  from  the  ClaytoM, 
of  Fulwood^  in  Lancashire^  wtiose  estate  came  to  Dn 
Clayton  by  inheritance.    The  son  was,  at  an  early  age^ 
put  to  Westminster  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Zachary 
Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester*    The  kindness 
and  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  gratitude  and  applica- 
tion of  the  pupil,  cemented  between  them  a  warm  and  last« 
ing  friendship*     From  Westminster  he  was  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  where  he  made  honourable  progress,  and, 
in  due  time,  was  elected  fellow;  and  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy.    In  1729>  he  was  D.  D.  and 
besides  this  literary  title,  he  became  F.  S.  A.  and  F.  R.  S, 
of  Loudon.     In  1728,  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
affluent  estate,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  when 
he  laid  down  his  fellowsiiip  without  any  beneficiary  com« 
mutation,  and  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron  DonellaUi  and  had  the  generosity  and  indepen« 
dence  to  give  her  fortune,  which  was  but  inconsiderable, 
to  her  sister.     He  shewed  an  equal  degree  of  noble  kind- 
ness to  his  own  three  sisters,  and  gave  each  double  what 
bad  been  bequeathed  them  by  his  father's  will. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  went  with  his  lady  to  Lon- 
don, where  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances  applied 
to  him  for  assistance,  with  a  testimony  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  for  a  recommendation;  upon  which,  instead  of  a 
small  donation,  as  usual  upon  such  donations,  he  gave  no 
less  than  500/.  which  was  the  whole  sum  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  said  was  necessary  to  make  him  easy  in  the 
world.    This  circumstance  made  him  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  was,  that  Dr. 
Clayton  was  led  to  embrace  Arian  principles,  to  which  he 
adhered  through  life.    Dr.  Clarke  having  informed  Queen 
Caroline  of  the  remarkable  beneficence  of  Dr.  Clayton, 
it  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  Majesty's  mind  in  his 
favour;  which  impression  was  strongly  enforced  by  Mrs. 
Clayton,  afterwards  Lady  Sandon,  then  in  attendance  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  as  bed-chamber  viroman.     Such 
powerful  interest  procured  a  recommendation  to    Lord 
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Carteret,  thea  lord-lteatenant  of  Ireland,  for  the  very 
first  bishopric  which  should  become  vacant,  and  be  was 
accordingly  a:ppointed  bishop  of  Killala,  January  1729-30. 
Over  this  see  he  presided  till  1735,  when  be  became  bishop 
of  Cork,  which  office  he  held  till  his  translation  to  the  see 
of  Clogher,  in  1745.  This  was  his  last  and  greatest 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Dr.  Clayton  filled  his  imports 
ant  rank  in  society  in  a  dignified  and  respectable  manner, 
but  was  not  known  to  the  world  as  a  literary  character, 
till  he  published  an  *^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews/'  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  another  pen*  Soon 
after  appeared  an  elaborate  work,  which  excited  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  learned,  ^'  The  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  vindicated;  the  Facts  compai'ed  with  other  ancient 
Histories,  and  the  Difiiculties  explained,  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Death  of  Moses;  together  with  some  Conjectures 
in  relation  to  Egypt,  during  that  Period  of  Time;  also 
two  Maps,  in  which  are  attempted  to  be  settled  the 
Journey  of  the  Children  of  Israel,"  1747>  4to.  Continuing 
his  Biblical  studies,  his  lordship  published,  in  1749,  a 
<'  Dissertation  on  Prophecy ,''  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
shew,  from  a  joint  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  that  the  final  end  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  will  be  coincident  with  the  ruin  of 
Popedom,  and  take  place  about  £000,  A.  D.  After  this 
followed  ''  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Time  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Messiah,"  in  two  letters  to  an  eminent 
Jew,  printed  first  separately  and  then  together,  in  1751. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  his  lordship  had  imbibed 
the  Arian  doctrines,  inpopposition  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  he  had  adopted, 
be  now  gave  to  the  world  a  work  which  excited  consider* 
able  controversy.  It  was  entitled,  an  *^  Essay  on  the 
Spirit;''  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  prove  the  inferiority 
of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  To  this 
work  he  prefixed  a  dedication,  with  his  name,  to  the  pri« 
inate  of  Ireland ;  and  it  had  the  efiect  of  fixing  on  him 
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ihe  f  UtD  of  hei<etyi  aid  prerenliog  hk  suing  farther  iiith4 
cboreb.  AStet  all,  the  work  was  u^i  vtn%i%n  hj  tha  bishop 
himself,  bat  by  a  young  clergymdit  of  bis  dboeae^  mh» 
sliawed  the  manuscript  to  bis  lordship,  bnt  bad  not  the 
oonrage  to  print  it*  The  blBhop  conveyed  it  to  the  pressy 
and  .so  managed  the  affair,  that  he  ahpne  6u;stained  the 
iwhole  brant  of  the  opponents*  There  was  a  conudierabie 
degree  of  romantic  generosity  in  this  conduct,  butJittle  of 
vx>rldty  prudence*  Id  I7^i  he  was  recomnlended  by  thc^ 
Duke  of  Dorset,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  so  the  vaeaat 
arcbbisboprio  of  Taam,  but  was  refused  the  promottoa 
simply  from  his  being  reputed  the  Author  of  this  essay*. 

The  next  work  the  bishop  sent  to  the  press  was  inH 
doobiedly  his  own  composition,  ^*  A  Vindication  of  tba 
Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  in  Answer  to 
the  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke;''  in  twd 
fetters  to  ayoang  nobleman,  1752,  8vo.  It  is  a  work  0t 
great  learning  and  ability,  which  discovers  great  aciite<* 
nesB  of  criticisiii  aad  industry  in  his  lordship,  and  in  ift 
thctoliyectioDS  of  BoHogbroke  are  ably  exposed  and  con^ 
fated.  There  are,  bowerer,  in  it  some  ph}rsfcal  princif^lefif 
laid  down,  wbioh  are  more  fanciful  th^n  solid.  This  is 
moire  parttculariy  the  case  with  the  seeond  part,  wbidi 

*  The  controversy  to  which  the  "  Essay  on  Spirit''  gave  rise,  continaeii 
but  a  short  time.  The  best  answers  to  the  wdrk  were,  *'  A  Full  Answer, 
kC,"  1753,  8V0.  by  th^  late  Rev.  William  Jones,  the  friend  and  btographer 
sfBisbsp  Hd#iie ;  and  **  AViildlcatioil  of  tb»  Doctrine  of^  the  Tfinity/'  itf 
threje  p«rts«  with  an  Appendiii,  by  t|ie  Rev.  Dr*  Randtolpb^  fether  toUii 
late  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Keppis  expresses  his  opinion  that  the 
"  Elssay  on  Spirit,'*  and  the  tracts  in  defence  of  it,  were  the  means  of 
dliShsing  the  Arian' sentiments,  which,  however,  lie  adds,  **"  are  dt  pTeS&ni 
^poa  ^iit  dedNiis,  flie  UnfttariaSs  fending  faM  46  the  doGtrjnes  of  8oe»iiB.'' 
0»  the  <'  Esasy  on  Spirit,''  J>x.  Warbui^ri  inyv,  in  a.  letter  to  T>r*  Burdf 
"  The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  or  some  such  heathenish  name,  tn  Ireland^  baa 
just  published  a  book.  It  is  made  up  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  heresies; 
Of  a  mntb  ratdter  ca^t  llian  comuion  Ariaili^.  Jesus:  Christ  is  Mteha^l, 
snl  tin  H(dy  Ghost,  Mbfiil^  Smt,  This  inigbt  be  bere^  in  «&  Bn^b' 
bidif  p^  but  in  JMi  Irish,  'tis  0%  %  bhwdet.  But  tbanft^  Gqd»  ow  kuiunjptl 
aFe  far  from  making  or  vending;  heresies;  thougii  for  tbe.good  of  tl^. 
chni*cb,  fhey  hsve  excellent  eyes  at  spying  it  out  wherever  it  skiifts  or  U« 
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Bffptmtd  m  I754t  in  whidi  he  aUdmptft  to  gm  «i»  o^ 
eoQnt  of  the  formatioD  of  the  «arth^  and  of  the  deluge. 

In  1753;  he  publtsbed  "  A  Journal  from  Grand  Catto 
to  Mount  Sinaiy  and  back  again.  Translated  from  a  Ma^ 
nuscript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  Egypt;  in  company 
with  the  Missionaries  de  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Grand 
Cairo.  To  which  are  added,  some  Remarks  on  the  Origio 
of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  Mythology  of  the  ancieiiiB 
Heathens/'  London,  4to.  and  8vo.  This  work  was  dedi-« 
cated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  "bishop  haiiring 
become  possessed  of  the  original  journal  from  Gfandl 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  bad  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Fooocfce  in  his  Travels  through  the  East,  offered  this 
translation  of  it  to  the  antiquaries,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
their  attention  to  cbaraeters  cut  oat  in  the  ro^ks  io  the 
vrildemess  of  Sinar,  at  si  place  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Gebel  el  Mokatab,orthe  Written  Mountains.  The  bishop 
was  in  great  hopes,  that,  if  they  could  have  been  copied 
and  transmitted  to  England,  the  meaning  oftbem  might 
perhaps  have  been  by  some  means  or  other  got  at ;  and^ 
as, it  was  supposed  they  w^ere  cutout  by  the  Israelites 
daring  the  long  leisure  of  their  encampment  in  the  Wil- 
derness, it  was  supposed  that  much  curious  and  interest* 
ing  information  might  have  been  obtained,  and  confirming 
the  troth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  prefetto  of  Egypt 
had  with  him  persons  acquainted  with  Arabic,  Greeb^ 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Bng* 
lish,  IWytxHn,  German^  and  Bohemian  languages;  yet  nose 
of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  the  charaoterst,  which  were 
cut  IB  the  rock  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  with  grea<t 
industry.  The  bishop  v^as  anxious' a- person  might  be  seot 
out  qualified  to  copy  them,  and  6flfered  himself  to  oontri- 
bote  100/;  per  annnm-for  fire  years,  to  assist  in*  defrayioif 
the  e:Kpense«  It  doles  not  appear  that  any  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  eonsequence;  and 
probably  the  result  would  have  been  less  satisfactory  thais 
supposed.  The  celebrated  Mir.  EdwardWortley  Montagv^. 
irbo^went  lireui'Gahro^^to  the^deseit  of  Sioai^  for  tkmexjfm 
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purpose  of  seeing  and  describing  the  objects  proposed  bj 
the  bishop^  was  greatly  disappointed^  and  convinced  that 
the  characters  were  not  made  by  the  Israelites.  Other 
travellers,  who  have  been  at  the  same  place  since,  have 
not  been  more  snccessful. 

The  bishop's  next  publication  was  in  1755 ;  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  some  letters  which  had  passed  between 
his  lordshipy  when  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  William  Penn, 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  which  he  contended,  that 
the  true  christian  baptism  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  whereas  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased 
with  the  working  of  miracles. 

The  zeal  with  which  his  lordship  had  entered  into  the 
Arian  controversy,  by  fathering  a  work  not  his  own,  did 
not  cease  to  influence  his  mind ;  and  he  attempted  to  fur- 
ther the  propagation  of  the  same  tenets  in  his  legislative  ' 
capacity,  by  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  at  Dublin, 
£nd  of  February,  1756,  when  he  moved  that  theNicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds  should  for  the  future  be  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  speech  he  delivered 
on  that  occasion  was  taken  down  in  short-hand ;  an4, 
being  publishedi  went  through  several  editions.    This  so 
avowed  and  declared  an  attack  on  the  articles  of  the 
church,  made  his  lordship  be  viewed  in  a  very  unfavour* 
able  light  by  his  brethren,  and  this  feeling  towards  him 
was  aggravated  still  more  by  his  posterior  conduct.    In 
1757  he  published  the  third  part  of  his  **  Vindication  of 
the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  in  which  he 
wandered  so  far  into  heterodoxy,  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  governors  of  the  church  as  highly  Improper  that  such 
conduct  should  be  allowed  in  one  whose  situation  required 
him  to  appear  in  her  defence.    Accordingly  orders  were 
sent  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord« 
lieutenant,  to  take  thfC  proper  steps  towards  ajegal  prose* 
cution*    A  day  was  appointed  for  a  general  Ineeting  of 
the  Irish  prelates  at  the  primate;  to  which  Bishop  Clay- 
ton was  summoned,  that  he  might  receive  from  them  the 
notification  of  their .  intentioai.    A  oensnrf  wan  t  certaia  { 
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ttnd  it  was  apprehended  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  bene- 
fice. His  lordship  however^  and  the  other  bishops  and 
ministers,  were  relieved  from  all  further  trouble  in  so  un« 
pleasant  an  affair  by  the  hand  of  death,  Feb.  26,  1758. 
The  disease  was  nervous  fever,  and  the  agitation  of  mind 
under  which  he  was  thrown  when  a  prosecution  com* 
menced  against  him,  proved  the  cause  of  his  death.  When 
informed  of  the  prosecution,  he  consulted  an  eminent 
lawyer  on  the  subject,  and  asked  him  if  he  supposed  he 
should  lose  his  bishopric.  The  answer  was,  '^  My  lord,  I 
believe  you  will/^  "  Sir,*'  he  replied^  "  you  have  given 
me  a  stroke  I  shall  never  get  the  better  of.''  It  has  been 
asserted,  that,  after  the  bishop  had'delivered  his  speech  in 
the  house  of  lords,  he  said  ''  That  his  mind  was  eased  of 
a  load  which  had  long  been  upon  it,  and  that  he  now 
enjoyed  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  to.  which  he  had  been  a 
stranger  for  above  twenty  years  before."  This  story,  if 
true,  and  bis  lordship's  future  conduct,  are  decidedly  in* 
coqsistent;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  view  in  a 
favourable  light  the  behaviour  of  the  bishop  and  his  pre- 
cedent conduct.  If  he  had  been  truly  conscientious  in 
the  zeal  he  had  shewn  for  the  tenets  which  he  had  em- 
braced, it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  the  consequences 
of  avowing  them.  The  pecuniary  loss  of  the  revenues  of 
his  bishopric  for  the  few  remaining  years  in  which  he  had 
any  probability  of  living,  ought  not  to  have  weighed  much 
in  any  circumstances ;  and  surely  none  at  all  with  one  who 
was  possessed  of  so  ample  a  private  fortune.  And  to 
suffer  for  conscience  sake,  to  a  man  thoroughly  sincere  in 
the  principles  he  professes,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  his 
glory  and  his  crown.  Without,  therefore,  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  he  advanced,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  man  who  launches  out  into  the  storms  of 
religious  controversy,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
bnffettings  of  the  waves  ;*  be  must  expect  the  warm  at« 
tacks  of  his  opponents,  and  particularly  so,  if  the  tenets  he 
advances,  be  in  opposition  to  those  to  which  he  has  sworn 
his  belief;  and  miserable  must  be  his  feelings  if  he  is  not 


preportd  to  witbMBod  tuob  bosrilitji  and  ta  deriine  coi^ 
solation  from  th^  approbation  of  his  frietuby  and  the  still 
more  important  jadgment  of  his  own  conscieace. 
<  We  tarn  with  pleasare  to  the  amiable  qualities  oiani* 
fested  (by  the  bishop  in  private  life*  The  objects  of  his 
charity  were  numerous^  and  be  bestowed  bis  benefactions 
with  such  privacyi  that  it  might  be  truly  said  bis  >^  left 
Itand  knew  not  what  his  right  hand  gave/'  Qeiog  a 
member  of  the  linen  board,  be  availed  himself  of  the  m^ans 
of  doing  good  presented  to  him,  and  by  getting  wheels 
and  reels  for  the  poor  about  Clogher,  he  put  it  into  tbetr 
power  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  exertion  of  bonoui^ 
able  labour. 

The  bishop  left  behind  him  many  manuscripts,  the  fruits 
df  his  literary  industry,  but  not  io  a  state  fit  for  the  press* 
As  a  member  of  the  learnt  societies  to  which  he  lye* 
longed,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  men  of  tbe 
first  e/ninence  for  literature  and  science.  To  tbe  iearned 
printer,  Mr.  Bowyer,  he  made  a  present  of  the  copyrigbl 
of  all  his  works  published  in  England.  His  Lancasbim 
estate  he  bequeathed  to  his  nearest  relation,  Ricbard  Clay* 
ton,  Esq.  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  'm  Ireland } 
bat  tb^  principal  part  of  bis  faitone  fell  to  Dr.  Barnard; 
who  bad  married  his  niece. 
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Mml  cleaver. 

Wife  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Ihiblin,  born  at  '■> 
in  Ireland,  and  descended  from  one  of  its  ancient  and  most 
honourable  families.  This  lady  stands  so  high  in  the 
records  of  excdlence^  that  it  may  truly  be  said,'*  When 
tbe  eye  saw  her,  it  blessed  hcr;^  when  the  ear  beard  of 
her,  it  was  in  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration:  in  her 
was  united  all  the  warmth  and  Q^reraikty  of  the  Ir^sh,  whh 
tbe  solidity,  energy,  and  fortitude  of  the  EngKsh  eharaeten 
Munificent  hi  her  donations,  yet  her  benevolence  was  as 
extensive  as  her  generosity  was  unbounded^  nnosten* 
tatiboi  In  her  charities,  as  in  df  her  aettons,  she  coneefdedl 


tHen^ai^mlK^  fit'p^Asible  fconoi  che  public  ^ycl.  She  scemecl 
indeed  to  live  but  for  the  welfare  of  dthiersi;  her  every 
^riuit  was  siib$ervieQt  to  that  exalted  sen^e  of  duty 
which  was  the  ruling  prineiple  of  her  miiul  and  the  greafc 
SiJmuIus  of  all  her  actions.  The  benevolence  and  virtoca 
of  b^r  heart  appealed  in  her  couatenancei  and  gave  an  in^ 
expressible  charm  ta  her  manners  and  conversation.  No 
one  feiijred  from  her  society  without  having  been  pleased; 
adid  very  few  without  iBsprovement*  With  an  intuitive 
{i^rceptioR  of  all  that  was  elegant  or  graceful  in  language^ 
und  dignified  in  ci)nducjt^  she  ,unlted  intellectual  endow* 
sa^iUs  which  would  have  rendered  her  conspicuous  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  had  she  parsued  the  paths  of  litet'ature ;  but 
thedutiesof  daiEight^,  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  friend*, 
engrossed  her  attention.  She  was  always  activdy  engaged 
to  promote  happiness  at  home,  and  diffusing  it  in  tbe  wida 
circle  of  her  coiineetions.  She  poured  consolation  iqtoi 
the  bosom  of  distress,  bound  up  the  broken  heart ;  *^  visited 
the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction ;"  **  gave  to 
tj»e  pooiT  bread ;"  (o  the  sick  mediciae ;  and  to  the  ignorant 
ijistructioix.  Such  was  the  being  whose  decease  we  have 
to  record  and  lanient,  on  the  1st  of  May,  IS  15.  She  had 
retired  to  rest  the  preceding  evemogy  and  not  having 
risen  at  her  usual  time  in  the  morning,  the  family  became 
alarmed,  and  <>ii  entering  her  chamiief^  found  her  dead,  ap* 
patently  as  if  recently  engaged  in  piayer. , 


MICHAEl.  CLERL  on,  CLEIEIGH. 

T^HTs  historian  and  antiquary  was  a  native  of  tbe  proTiPic* 
of  Ulster,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  aqd  bciog  wdt 
sjctUed  io  the  language  and  antiquities  of  bis  eoon«ry,  was 
ose  of  the  envoys  sent  inta  Jreland  from  Loavein,  by 
Hngh  Ward,  te  collect  the  materiak  for  hi3  work  relativ^^ 
to  the  Irish  Saints.  This  task  be  perfoirmed  with  ]adela«' 
ttgable  Midustfy  for  about  fifteen  y^ars,  and  eolleoted- 
tQtgellier  a  mass  pf  iaforasaiiioB,  both  genealogical  and 
(,  and  99hich  piovod  invaliiable  <as  has  been 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  author  of  the ''  Actm  Sano 
toram  HiberDicB.'' 

The  ta$k  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  many  other  materials,  regard- 
ing both  the  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country, 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  fouud  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
were  Ferfessius  O'Mselchonaire,  or  Coory,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  he  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
**  The  Annals  of  Donegal/^  A  work  which  OTIaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy; yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  '^  Senasan  Nuadh,  Louvaiui 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


SiE  BARRY  CLOSE,  Babt. 

IVas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em« 
barked  in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  be  was  progressively  ad« 
vanced,  was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant*general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St*  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the. 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  vain* 
able  connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during. 
the  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam^  of  distioguishiog. 
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himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
ivhich.  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  Ithat  brilliant 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  court;  in  which  and  in 
other  aiplomatic  employments,  he  exhibited  political 
talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  un- 
fortunately for  that  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty,  two  yearsk 
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Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th  December,  l673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687;  here, he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  th<»,time  of  his  decease.  After  filling 
several  important  offices,  he  was  appointed  cl>ancellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  1735,  which  situation  he  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
fatal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1738,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellor  of  the  crown,  and.  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  As  one  of  the  fij*st  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  hav^e 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Ireland  from  liis  exertions.  >  In  private  life  be  was  univer- 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  mthor  of  the  ^  Acta  Sane* 
toram  HiberoicB.'' 

The  task  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  afforded  him 
aa  opportunity  of  procuring  many  other  materials,  regard* 
ing  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  bis  country, 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
were  Ferfessius  O^Mselchonaire,  or  Coory,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  he  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
"  The  Annals  of  Donegal/*  A  work  which  OTIaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy;  yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  **  Senasan  Nuadh,  Louvain, 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


Siu  BARRY  CLOSE,  Baet« 

IVas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
barked in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  be  was  progressively  ad* 
vanced,  was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St.  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the. 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  vain* 
able  connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during. 
tba  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam,  of  diitioguishiog. 


COGHILL-  4ftl 

himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
ivhich,  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  that  brilliant 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  court,  in  which  and  in 
other  diplomatic  employments,  be  exhibited  political 
talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  un- 
fortunately for  that  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty- two  years* 


MARMADUKE  COGHILL 

» 

Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28ih  December,  l673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687;  here, he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  th^.time  of  his  decease*  After  filling 
several  important  ofiSces,  be  was  appointed  clmncellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  1735,  which  situation  be  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
£atal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1738,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellorof  the  crown,  and  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  As  one  of  the  fij'st  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Ireland  from  )iis  exertions.  •  In  private  life  be  was  univer- 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  author  of  the  **  Acta  Sane* 
toram  HiberoicB.'' 

The  task  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  afforded  him 
aa  opportanity  of  procuring  many  other  materials,  regard- 
ing both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  bis  country, 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
were  Ferfessius  O^Mselchonaire,  or  Coory,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  he  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
''  The  Annals  of  Donegal.'^  A  work  which  OTIaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy;  yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  **  Senasan  Nuadh,  LouvaiOi 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


Siu  BARRY  CLOSE,  Baet. 

Was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
barked in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  he  was  progressively  ad* 
vanced,  was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant*general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St.  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  vain* 
able  connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during. 
the  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam,  of  diitioguishiog. 


COGHILL-  4ftl 

himself  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
"which  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  'that  brilliant 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  courts  in  which  and  in 
other  aiplomatic  employments,  be  exhibited  political 
talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  un- 
fortunately for  that  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty. two  yearsk 


MARMADUKE  COGHILL 

Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28ih  December,  l673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687;  here, he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  th<».  time  of  his  decease.  After  filling 
several  important  offices,  be  was  appointed  clmncellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  1735,  which  situation  he  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
£atal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1738,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellor  of  the  crawn,  and  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  As  one  of  the  fij'st  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Ireland  from  )iis  exertions.  •  In  private  life  he  was  univer- 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  author  of  the  **  Acta  Sane* 
toram  HibernicB.'' 

The  task  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  afforded  him 
aa  opportunity  of  procuring  many  other  materials,  regard- 
ing both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  bis  country, 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
Were  Ferfessius  O^Mselchonaire,  or  Coory,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  he  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
**  The  Annals  of  Donegal.'^  A  work  which  OTIaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy;  yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  '^  Senasan  Nuadh,  Louvaiui 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


Sm  BARRY  CLOSE,  Baet« 

IVas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
barked in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  he  was  progressively  ad* 
vanced,  was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St«  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  vain* 
able  connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during. 
tba  memorable  siege  of  Sering^patam»  of  diitioguishiog. 


COGHILL.  4ftl 

himself  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
ivhich,  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  that  brilliant 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  court,  in  which  and  in 
other  diplomatic  employments,  be  exhibited  political 
'talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  an- 
foftunately  for  that  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty*  two  years* 


MAKMADUKE  COGHILL 

Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28ih  December,  l673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687;  here, he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  th<».  time  of  his  decease.  After  filling 
several  important  offices,  be  was  appointed  cl>ancellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  1735^  which  situation  he  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
fatal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1738,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellor  of  the  crown,  ami  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  As  one  of  the  fij'st  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  hav<e 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Ireland  from  As  exertions.  -  In  private  life  he  was  univer- 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  author  of  the  ^  Acta  Sane* 
toram  Hiberom.'' 

The  task  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  afforded  him 
an  opportonity  of  procoring  many  other  materials,  regard- 
ing both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  bis  country, 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
were  Ferfessius  O^Mselchonaire,  or  Coary,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  he  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
**  The  Annals  of  Donegal/^  A  work  which  OTIaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy;  yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  ''  Senasan  Nuadh,  Louvain, 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


Siu  BARRY  CLOSE,  Baet« 

IVas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
barked in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  he  was  progressively  ad- 
vanced, was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the. 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  vain*. 
able  connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during. 
the  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam,  of  distiogoishiog. 


COGHILL.  4ftl 

himself  in  such  a  manDer  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
'which,  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  that  brilliant 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  court,  in  which  and  in 
other  diplomatic  employments,  be  exhibited  political 
talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  un- 
fortunately for  that  country,  which  .he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty-  two  y ears» 


MAKMADUKE  COGHILL 

Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th  December,  l673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687;  here, he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  th<»,  time  of  his  decease.  After  filling 
several  important  offices,  be  was  appointed  cI>ancellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  1735,  which  situation  be  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
fatal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1738,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellor  of  the  crown,  and  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  A»  one  of  the  first  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  hav« 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Ireland  from  liis  exertions.  •  In  private  life  he  was  univer- 
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tally  btlon^  for  his.  bcnevole»ee,  affability,  and  ffweetn^^ 
of  temper.  His  sister,  Mary  Coghill,  erected  the  church 
of  Drumcoudra,  near  Dublio,  as  a  monumeDt  of  respe<!t 
and  aflectioB  to  his  menory,  and  ornameoted  it  with  a 
tomby  sculptured  by  Scheeanaker. 


Sir  JOHN  COLE 

Was  descended  frooi  the  aocient  family  of  the  Coles  of 
DeTODshire,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  WiUiaak  Cole^ 
who  was  the  first  of  the  family  settled  in  Ireland. 

Tke  year  of  Sir  John's  birth  has  not  been  recorded. 
During  the  unhappy  dissensioesy  be  was  very  active  under 
bia  father,  particularly  in  the  relief  of  Enniskillea,  whidl 
having  been  besieged  nine  weeks  by  fifteen  hundred  men, 
under  Philip  M'Hugb  O'Reily,  they  were  surprised  in  a 
sally  by  Walter  Johnspn,  an  officer  under  Sir  Williaav, 
who  being  seconded  by  Sir  John,  with  his  foot-company, 
and  some  volunteers,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  led  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  for  seven  miles,  as  far  as  Maguire's 
bridge.    • 

After  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  the  parliament,  be  was 
appointed,  with  others,  on  theSlst  November,  l65S,  eotnt- 
missioners  for  the  precinct  of  Belturbet,  to  consider  how 
the  titles  of  the  Irish  and  others  to  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
and  also  their  delinquency  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications,  might  be  put  into  the  most  speedy  and 
exact  way  of  adjustment. 

On  the  27th  of  February  following,  he  had  the  pay  ot 
181.  4s*  allowed  him  by  the  month,  as  governor  of  Enois^ 
killin,  and  being  very  instrumental  in  promoting  the  res* 
toration  of  King  Charles  11.  his  majesty  by  privy  seal, 
dated  at  \\hiteball,  4th  August,  and  by  patent,  $3rd  Janu" 
ary,  1660,  created  htm  a  baronet,  in  consideration  of  bis 
very  many  good  services  performed,  to  bhn;  and  on  the 
13tb  of  December  gave  him  a  colonel's  commissioa  ia  a 
regiment  of  foot,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  die  2Sild 
of  March  following ;  haviog  on  the  Iftth  been  oonstitaled 
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one  ot  the  commmQutfs  for  dba  «e(U«i«Eie»tofihe  kin^. 
dom,  for  which  pmpo^  he  had  ^raoi  <Qf  Iwds. 

He  was  tnember  of  jpar] lament  for  ihitionnty  of  Feroia^ 
Hagh)  ofw-bich  county  he  was  appoiiirted  eusios  rotukKrun 
on  the  find  of  April,  \66\.  He  married  Eliasabelh, daughter 
of  John  Chichester,  Esq..  of  DnQgannoo,  by  whom  he  ^ad 
four  sons  aQd  neveo  daughters,  and  died  in  or  about  the 
year  1693. 
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JOHN  COLGAN. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  comity  of  Donegal,  and  celebrated, 
both  as  an  a»thor  and  a  scholar ;  was  a  strict  Franoisoaii 
friar  in  the  Irisli  convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padoa,iii  Lovi'^ 
vain,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  divinity.  He  wa^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  ^itfa  tlie  Irish  language,  and  iike>> 
wise  possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  the  antiquitieMi  and 
church  history  of  his  country,  by  the  acquirement  of 
which  learning,  he  was  admirably  qualified  (en  the  pratiMA*^ 
worthy  and  laborious  work  in  wluch  be  had  engaged, 
namely,  the  collecting  and  writiag  the  lives  of  the  iriik 
saints  ;  a  work  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  thetsol^ 
lections  made  for  the  same  purpose  by  Hugh  Ward'*'',  who 
was  unfortanately  prevented  from  carryitig  his  intenticiis 
into  effect  by  sudden  death.  He  (Golgan)  gave  up  ^be 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  work,  and  has 
published  two  large  folio  volumes,  illitstrated  with  many 
not£s,  both  usefoiaad  learned,  especially  in  what  regards 

*  Hogh  Ward  was  likewise  a  native  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  font 
feceiif«d  partiofliJs«(kiCBtiDn  at  Salamanca  and  patt  in  Paiis;  and  alter- 
wards  was  made  lecturer,  and  then  goard|an  of  the  Irish  -cqllege  at  Lou- 
vain.  Prior  to  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Franciscan  friasi 
at  Salamanca,  \n  the  year  1616.  He  was  a  man  deeply  read  in  Hibernian 
jSatiqahies,  and  undertook  the  writing  a  icomptiete  History  of  the  Lives  of 
ttieJ^Miitiof  Ireiond.  For  which  pwrpDse  he  empfeyed  one  Michael  O'Clcry, 
9rh6  was  likewise  a  friar  of  the  same  order,  and  5eat  him  ftom  lonvain  to 
Ireland  to  search  for  manuscripts  and  to  collect  materials  for  the  work. 
The  finishing  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  author's  sudden  decease,  oa 
<he  fitk  Wvember,  16)5  ;  and  the  whole  of^is  papers  came  intP  th«  po«« 
faMkm.ff  9Mm  ^Ip^f  and  were  singularly  astfpl  to  liim. 
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the  BDcient  topography  of  Ireland,  and  has  annexed  to 
them  large  and  complete  tables.  The  last  of  these  volumes 
in  order  was  the  first  printed  and  entitled  **  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Veteris  et  Majoris  Scoti®  sen  HibernisB^&c.&c." 
Lov.  l645.-^Folio.-»His  intention  (says  Ware)  was,  first 
to  publish  one  general  Treatise,  or  Synopsis  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Secondly,  The  Acts  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Columb,  and  St.  Bridgit.  And,  thirdly^ 
to  wrile  the  Lives  and  Acts  of  the  other  Saints  of  Ireland, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  months  and  days,  which 
would  occupy  many  volumes.  But  the  first  part  of  this 
,  last  work  being  earliest  ready  for  the  press,  he  presented, 
it  to  the  public  eye,  and  called  it  the  first  volume,  though 
the  third  of  what  he  intended  for  his  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities. Into  this  volume  he  brought  all  the  saints  of 
Ireland  who  died  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  suspected  some  Scots  and  English,  such  as  he 
could  lay  the  least  claim  to;  yet  is  far  short  (continueth 
the  same  author)  of  making  sufficient  reprisals  on  Mr. 
Dempster  who  with  so  bare  a  face  hath  plundered  the 
Irish  calendar,  and  from  thence  got  the  nick-name  of 
ay/oxxivV,  or  the  Saint-stealer.  Peter  Talbot,  a  man  .of 
>Vgood  parts  and  learning/'  gives  our  author  the  title  and 
character  of  Incitorum  Cdrrosor,  or  a  raker  together  of 
iincertain  and  unknown  lives.  The  second  volume  of  this 
work  was  printed  at  Loavain  in  1647.  In  this  volume  he 
bath  given  seven  different  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  five  of  St. 
doiumb,  and  six  of  St.  Bridgit,  to  which  he  has  annexed 
appendixes,  notes,  and  indexes. 

He  died  at  Louvain  in  1658,  and  his  death  frustrated 
his  intention  of  giving  to  the  public  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  for  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Several  manuscript  volumes  of  his  writings  are  yet 
remaining  at  Louvain,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Harris's  Edition  of  Ware. 
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St.  GOLUMBA,  oa,  COLUMKILLE, 

"Was  one*  of  the  greatest  patriarchs  of  the  moDastic  order 
in  Ireland,  and  the  apostle  of  the  Picts.  To  distingauh 
him  from  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  he  was  surnamed 
Colamkille,  from  the  great  number  of  monastic  cells, 
called  by  the  Irish,  killes,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
He  was  of  the  noble  extraction  of  Neil,  and  was  bom  at 
Gartan,  in  the  coonty  of  Tyrconnel,  in  521,  and  early 
learned  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  the  lessons  of  an  ascetic 
life  under  the  celebrated  bishop  of  St.  Ferrian,  in  bis 
great  school  of  Cluain-iraird,  and  esteemed  nothing  worthy 
his  pursuit  that  did  not  assist  him  in  the  disengagement 
of  his  mind  from  the  world,  and  the  advance  of  religion 
and  holiness  in  his  heart.  Being  advanced  to  the  order  of 
priesthood  in  546,  he  gave  admirable  lessons  of  piety, 
and  sacred  learning,  and  was  soon  attended  by  many 
disciples.  He  founded,  about  the  year  550^  the  great 
monastery  of  Dair-magh,  now  called  Durrogh,  and  Sir 
James  Ware  mentions  a  MS.  copy  of  the  four  gospels  of 
St.  Jerome's  translation,  adorned  with  silver  plates,  as 
then  extant,  preserved  in  this  abbey.  He  likewise  founded 
many  other  monasteries  of  less  note ;  and  the  same  antiqua- 
rian observes,  that  a  rule  composed  by  St.  Columba,  then 
existed  in  the  old  Irish.  This  rule  he  settled  in  the  hun- 
dred monasteries,  which  he  founded  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. King  Dermot  (like  great  men  of  more  modern 
times)  being  offended  at  the  zeal  which  reproved  public 
vices,  St.  Columba  determined  on  leaving  his  native 
country;  and  with  his  twelve  disciples  passed  into  Scot- 
land, and  was  successful  in  converting  the  king  of  the 
northern  Picts,  together  with  his  subjects.  These  Picts, 
having  embraced  the  faith,  gave  St.  Columba  the  little 
island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  called  from  him— Y-colin-kille, 
twelves  miles  from  the  land,  in  which  he  built  the  great 
monastery,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  chief  seminary 
of  North  Britain,  and  continued  long  the  burying-place  of 
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the  kingg,  and  other  tuperior  personages.  Lewis,  in  hia 
ancient  History  of  Great  Britain,  mentions  the  remains  of 
the  tombs  in  the  ehurch-yard,  of  forty-eight  kings  of 
Scotlandyfour  kings  of  Ireland,  and  eight  king$  of  Norway. 

St.  C(dumba!8  manner  of  living  was  most  austere;  hia 
iissting  extraordinary,  the  bare  floor  his  bed^  and  a  stone 
his  pillow ;  yet  he  was  mild  and  cheerful,  and  bis  general 
benifioeace  won  him  the  hearts  of  all ; — he  considered  time 
of  flo  much  value,  that  he  suffered  no  minutes  to  pass 
without  empioyment,  and  that  employment  of  the  best 
kind,  promoting  religion  and  virtue  in  his  own  person^ 
and  oomifBuoicating  the  same  by  example  and  precept  to 
all  around  him, — ^a  rare  example  to  the  priesthood  of  all 
denoflsinations.  In  the  M&  life  of  Su  Golumba  by 
D'Donneli,  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  year  544,  being  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  offered  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  and  thatDermod  M'Cerball,  his  competitor,  sue* 
ceeded  only  because  our  holy  abbot  preferred  the  cowl  to 
the  diadem,  an  evident  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  devo- 
tion, and  the  humility  of  his  mind. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  island,  but  was  some  ages  after  removed  to 
Down,  in  Ulster,  and  laid  in  one  vault  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigit. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Butler,  that  formerly,  christians 
hid  themselves  in  solitudes,  that  they  might. more  imrne- 
diatdy  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God ;  but  now, 
after  a  christian  education^  too  many  pass  their  whole 
lives  in  dissipation  and  vanity,  without  being  able  to  find 
leisure  for  serious  meditation  or  reading,  as  if  they  made 
it  their  study  to  unlearn  the  chid^  thing  which  it  concerns 
ihem  to  know,  and  to  love  the  only  thing  for  which  they 
exist  — ^religion,  or  the  worship  of  God. 

END  OF  VOL,  X. 
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